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HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1254  Market  Street 

Suite  305 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Telephone  558-4901 


September  23,  1965 


Honorable  John  F.  Shellev,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco 
Honorable  Members,  Board  of  Supervisors 

Dear  Mayor  Shelley  and  Supervisors: 

This  is  the  First  Annual  Report  from  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

In  its  work,  the  Commission  has  attempted  to  follow  the  spirit,  rather 
than  merely  the  letter,  of  the  ordinance  adopted  for  San  Francisco  one  year 
ago.  We  have  placed  our  emphasis  upon  "affirmative  remedial  action"  to 
"provide  equal  opportunity  for  and  good  will  toward  all  people"  as  stipulated 
by  that  ordinance. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  not  unduly  optimistic  about  the  future. 
Today's  problems  of  intergroup  relations  are  greatly  complicated  by  drama- 
tic changes  in  the  economic  life  of  both  the  city  and  the  nation.  But  we 
icinember  the  words  of  the  late  James  P.  Mitchell  when  he  spoke  here  last 
year  about  the  need  to  build  confidence  and  faith  among  minority  groups 
in  the  equity  and  justice  of  our  society. 

"It  is  an  opportunity  to  be  seized.   It  could  be  a 
supreme  contribution  to  our  national  life  and  character. 
The  light  of  America,  darkened  by  the  racial  cloud,  would 
brighten  and  shine  more  brilliant  than  ever. 

"Our  economic  system  is  capable  of  this.  We  are  under 
the  world's  unforgiving  observation.  We  have  arrived  at  a 
conjuncture  of  time  and  circumstance  in  which  It  is  possible 
to  proceed  to  the  liquidation  of  this  problem." 

The  Human  Rights  Commissioners  are  well  aware  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
great  task  which  confronts  San  Francisco  as  it  strives  to  righten  dis- 
advantages flowing  from  past  and  present  discriminatory  practices.  We 
are  greatful  for  the  opportunity  which  you  have  given  to  us  to  help  San 
Francisco.  We  are  grateful  also  for  the  support  which  you  and  other  citizens, 
private  and  public,  have  rendered  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

Sincerely, 


Edgar  D.  Osgood 
Chai  rman 


At  /    G  Ac  /<" 

Til  11  MV 


Members  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission: 
CommL64><LoneAi> 


Edgar  D.  Osgood,  Chairman 

Dr.  Zuretti  L.  Gccsby,  Vice  Chairman 


Revels  Cayton 
John  Y.  Chin 
Gene  Connel I 
Rabbi  Alvin  I.  Fine 
Rev.  Ross  Hidy 
Sister  Rose  Maureen 
Robert  S.  Lauter 


Kelly 


Rev.  Joseph  Meza 

Mrs.  Ardath  Nichols 

Mark  0 ' Re i I i  y 

Wi I  I iam  Porter 

Earl  Raab 

Cornel ius  C.  Wal I 


Adv<u>otiy  Council 


Sydney  Worth ington,  Chairman 


Brent  Abel 
Barney  Apfel 
Rev.  George  Bedford 
Father  Eugene  Boyle 
Wi 1 1 iam  Chester 
Hunt  Conrad 
Harry  Cox 
Jules  Dundes 
Eugenio  Lorenzo 
Mrs.  E.  Feigenbaum 
Alfred  Figone 
Joe  Fitzpatrick 
Frank  Gal lagher 
Donald  Gordon 
Mrs.  June  Harman 
Thomas  Harris 
Rabbi  Irving  Hausman 
Claude  J  inkerson 
Wi I  I iam  Kilduff 

Public  Relation*  Con&uJUantb 


Walter  Oe  Faria 


Daniel  Koshland 

John  I.  Levinsohn 

Mrs.  Marylouise  Lovett 

Orvi I le  Luster 

Edward  M.  Manning,  Jr. 

John  McCowan 

Creighton  Peet 

Mrs.  Leo  I  a  Puccinel I i 

Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Riesgo 

Michael  Salarno 

Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Sherry 

Rev.  John  C.  Smith 

Wi I  I  lam  Smith 

Emmett  Solomon 

Edward  Stern 

Garfield  Steward 

Dr.  Kazue  Togasaki 

Miss  Elaine  Wolfe 

Zeppel in  Wong 


Miss  Joan  Devine 


StaU 


Frank  A.  Quinn,  Director 

Grandvel  A.  Jackson,  Community  Organization  Representative 

Ruth  K.  Maguire,  Human  Relations  Analyst 

Walter  L.  Scott,  Jr.,  Employment  Representative 
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The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late  James  P.  Mitchell, 
Chairman  of  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley's  Interim  Committee  on 
Human  Relations  and  Former  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  during  his  brief  time  in  San  Francisco, 
proved  to  us  the  great  good  that  one  individual  can  do 
when  he  combines  a  driving  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  all  people  with  a  cultivated  and  responsible 
intel lect. 
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On  July  13,  1964,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors,  at  the  request 
of  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley,  passed  an  Ordinance  which  establishes  the  charge 
constituting  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

"Sec.  I2A.I  Findings.  The  population  of  this  City 
and  County  is  composed  of  people  of  various  racial, 
religious  and  ethnic  groups.   In  this  City  and 
County,  the  practice  of  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry,  or  place  of  birth 
and  the  exploitation  of  prejudice  related  thereto 
adversely  affects  members  of  minority  groups. 

"Such  discriminatory  practices  are  Inimical  to  the 
public  welfare  and  good  order  in  that  they: 
(I)  impede  social  and  economic  progress  for  the 
entire  citizenry  by  preventing  members  of  minority 
groups  from  achieving  full  development  of  their 
individual  potentialities  and  from  contributing 
fully  to  the  cultural  and  business  life  of  the 
community;  (2)  constantly  frustrate,  degrade  and 
embitter  members  of  minority  groups,  thereby  dimin- 
ishing their  initiative  and  interest  In  the  community; 
and  (3)  tend  to  create  intergroup  hostilities  and 
anti-social  behavior. 

"The  products  of  discrimination  accumulate  contin- 
uously, with  the  result  that  the  social,  economic 
and  educational  gaps  between  those  suffering  dis- 
crimination and  the  majority  of  the  community 
constantly  widen.  As  a  result,  mere  prohibition 
of  future  and  present  discrimination  while  essential, 
will  not  reduce  the  Inequalities  and  disadvantages 
which  a  history  of  discrimination  has  produced. 
Accordingly,  affirmative  remedial  action  must  be 
Initiated,  encouraged  and  coordinated. 

"Experiences  of  other  urban  centers  throughout  the 
nation  have  proved  the  need  for  and  effectiveness  of 
commissions  empowered  to  study  community  race  rela- 
tions problems,  to  work  with  interested  citizens 
to  develop  programs  to  ameliorate  tensions  and  reduce 
cultural,  social  and  economic  disadvantages  and  to 
encourage  and  coordinate  implementation  of  such 
programs  consistent  with  the  needs  and  rights  of 
members  of  both  the  majority  and  the  minority. 

"A  substantial  number  of  the  aforementioned  evils 
In  this  City  and  County  are   beyond  the  regulation 
of  applicable  State  law,  and,  insofar  as  State  law 
is  applicable,  voluntary  compliance  therewith  should 
be  fostered  by  a  local  human  relations  commission." 
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Mayor  Shelley  brought  the  Commission  into  existence  as  aftermath 
of  massive  demonstrations  and  picketing  by  civil  rights  groups  protes- 
ting the  employment  practices  of  San  Francisco  restaurants,  hotels, 
stores  and  motor  car  dealers. 

In  many  instances,  crises  were  encountered  before  there  was  time 
for  anticipation  or  planning.  We  expect  such  will  be  the  nature  of 
the  Commission's  work  for  some  time  to  come,  for  current  efforts  are 
directed  towards  erasing  a  long  accumulation  of  discrimination  that 
roots  deep  In  our  social  structure  and  stems  far  back  in  history. 
It  will  take  enormous  good  will  and  intelligent  action  on  the  part 
of  this  generation  to  unravel  Injustices  which  started  long  ago. 

Although  the  Commission  often  must  work  with  statistics  to  urge 
expansion  of  opportunities,  it  has  concluded  that  statistics  do  not 
tell  the  story  of  its  activities.  The  good  will  which  the  Commission 
has  found  in  many  private  and  public  organizations  with  which  it  has 
worked  has  been  an  effective  force  In  furthering  the  city's  efforts 
to  broaden  opportunity.   It  would  be  painting  a  false  picture  to  suggest 
the  Commission  might  list  improvements  numerically  as  its  own  achieve- 
ments. None  of  its  achievements  have  been  attained  by  its  efforts 
alone.  The  very  nature  of  HRC  activity  depends  upon  the  open-heart, 
intelligence,  reasonable  cooperation  and  understanding  of  others. 
With  good  will,  this  Commission  does  have  some  results  to  point  to 
for  its  first  year  —  all  of  which  were  gained  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  San  Franciscans. 

The  very  existence  of  such  an  agency  as  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
has  been  a  healthy  new  element  in  our  community.   It  becomes  an  interme- 
diating agency  through  which  citizens  can  reach  many  different  city 
departments  and  other  sectors  of  the  community.   It  has  brought  about 
the  mediation  of  many  incipiant  complaints.  Complaints  have  fallen 
generally  into  three  categories:  complaints  against  direct  discri- 
mination; complaints  about  improper  and  differential  treatment;  and, 
complaints  which  arise  from  misunderstanding  on  one  or  both  sides. 
The  HRC  has  broadened  interdepartmental  understanding.  Because  com- 
plaints come  to  it,  and  because  it  has  official  status,  the  HRC  has 
been  able  to  mediate  citizen  charges  and  has  helped  city  departments 
in  their  desire  to  perform  more  effectively. 

Subsequent  pages  of  this  report  will  give  fuller  detail  of  the 
work  In  which  the  Commission  has  been  engaged,  and  must  carry  forward 
during  the  coming  year. 
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A  summary: 

Developed  a  broad  agreement  with  the  Retailers  Community  Relations 
Group  for  systematic  reports  to  the  Commission  on  employment  data.  Also 
was  granted  opportunity  for  visual  surveys  of  member  retail  stores  and 
for  investigation  by  the  Commission  of  complaints  against  individual 
stores  and  mediation  of  these  complaints.   In  addition,  a  program  has 
been  instituted  for  the  Commission  to  work  with  individual  stores  to 
steadily  increase  employment  chances  for  minorities.  This  action  was 
initiated  by  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

Expanded  an  earlier  city  agreement  with  the  Motor  Car  Dealers  so 
that  the  Commission  receives  notices  of  all  dealers'  job  openings, 
has  developed  training  opportunities  and  receives  quarterly  reports 
from  each  individual  dealer  showing  his  employment  of  minorities. 
The  Commission  has  been  accepted  as  the  agent  to  investigate  and 
mediate  complaints  against  dealers.  This  action  was  requested  by  the 
IMAACP. 

Investigated  complaints  against  the  San  Francisco  Public  Housing 
Authority  concerning  discrimination  in  employment  and  tenant  placement, 
at  the  direction  of  Mayor  Shelley.  Designated  by  the  Mayor  as  official 
city  advisor  on  equality  in  housing  and  urban  renewal,  have  undertaken 
close  consultation  with  both  governmental  agencies  to  expand  concern 
for  discrimination  and  to  work  for  its  prevention.  Special  programs 
for  both  agencies  are  being  developed. 

Instituted  a  program  for  recruitment  of  minorities  in  cooperation 
with  the  Golden  Gate  Restaurant  Association  and  the  Joint  Board  of 
Culinary  Unions.  This  was  undertaken  at"  the  Commission's  initiative. 

Along  with  the  State  FEPC,  initiated  a  Bay  Region-wide  Human 
Rights  Commission  approach  to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
and  appropriate  labor  unions  to  assure  active  program  of  broadening 
job  opportunities  (and,  where  needed,  training)  for  minority  group 
men  and  women  already  resident  in  Bay  Area,  rather  than  solicitation 
for  skilled  men  elsewhere. 

Upon  its  own  initiative,  the  HRC  sought  continual ly  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board  to  help  disseminate 
their  official  policy  of  furthering  voluntary  open  housing  attitudes 
throughout  the  city.  Received,  investigated,  mediated  or  dismissed 
individual  complaints  regarding  discrimination  in  public  or  private 
housing. 
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At  the  Mayor's  request,  the  HRC  conducted  investigation  and  public 
hearing  into  inter-group  tensions  among  youth  in  San  Francisco,  following 
instances  of  violence  and  brought  17  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Mayor  and  city  agencies  from  this  inquiry.  Various  public  and  private 
agencies  and  Mayor's  Committee  on  Youth  are  carrying  these  forward. 

The  Commission  has  submitted  position  statements  to  encourage  the 
San  Francisco  School  Board  to  adopt  fresh  policies  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  de  facto  segregation.  At  the  Mayor's  request,  the  HRC  conducted 
two  evening  meetings  at  which  the  first  "roundtable"  dialogue  was 
attiiwod  bciwoen  complaining  civil  rights  groups  and  the  School  Board. 
At  liio  Mayor's  request  the  Commission  stands  ready  to  assist  in  any  way 
possible  in  this  continuing  discussion. 

The  Commission  piormjIoJ  encouragement  in  the  Fire  Department  for 
Negro  applicants  to  under  lake  firemen's  civil  service  examination; 
cooperated  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  publicizing  the  exam 
and  aided  a  free  coaching  class  for  applicants  underiakon  upon  a   request 
from  a  civil  servant  who  is  a  member  of  a  minority  group. 

Open  public  meetings  were  held  in  nine  San  Francisco  neighbor- 
hoods to  help  communities  confront  frankly  all  underlying  complaints 
and  disaf fections  related  to  racial,  religious  or  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion. These  inter-group  discussions  were  held  at  Chinatown,  Potrero 
Hill,  Western  Addition,  Parkslde,  Sunset,  Haight-Ashbury,  Oceanview- 
Ingleside,  Mission  and  Hunters  Point  Districts.  Specific  complaints 
were  relayed  to  proper  city  agencies;  public  services  were  subsequently 

increased  in  the  neighborhoods  (street  cleaning,  police  protection  

others),  etc.  This  program  was  undertaken  on  the  Commission's  own 
initiative,  to  invite  citizen  participation  and  help. 

A  task  force  of  experts  in  inter-group  tensions  has  been  created, 
ready  for  instant  summons,  to  be  called  upon  in  the  event  of  any  extreme 
difficulty  or  disorder  in  any  San  Francisco  neighborhood. 

The  Commission  Investigated  complaints  of  discrimination  related 
to  student  housing  for  colleges  and  universities  in  San  Francisco, 
and  from  this  inquiry  led  the  local  institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  adopt  a  uniform  policy  within  the  city,  to  insure  bans  against 
discrimination  in  all  student  housing. 

With  the  support  of  the  Park-Recreation  Department,  police  and  youth- 
serving  agencies  carried  through  successfully  a  series  of  summer  dances 
in  Park-Recreation  facilities. 

Helped  bring  about  a  centrally  located  special  employment  office 
in  the  Mission  District,  2277  Mission  St.,  designed  to  service  the 
Spanish-Speaking  community. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  which  established  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  the  Commission  is  to  render: 


"Recommendations  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  the  development  of  policies 
and  procedures  which  will  further  the  objectives 
of  this  ordinance  .  .  . 

"Recommendations  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  additional  legislation  deemed 
by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  ordinance." 


The  Commission  does  not  at  this  time  have  recommendations  to  make 
which  would  change  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  ordinance  under  which 
it  operates. 

City  agencies  should  be  encouraged  to  step  up  their  support  of 
San  Francisco's  official  program  to  combat  discrimination  through 
"affirmative  remedial  action." 

The  forthcoming  Chamber  of  Commerce  equal  opportunity  "Job  Fair" 
should  be  given  full  support  by  all  city  businessmen  as  a  major  demon- 
stration of  San  Francisco's  concern  about  finding  employment  for  those 
who  need  and  seek  work  among  the  city's  minorities.  Other  subse- 
quent business-sponsored  activities  in  opening  training  and  job  oppor- 
tunities to  be  actively  supported. 

In  view  of  the  tensions  which  urban  life  is  increasing  among 
racial  minorities  in  the  fast-growing  west,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  pace  of  Human  Rights  Commission  activity  must  be  greatly 
accelerated  in  the  coming  year.   It  must  bring  about  a  climate  of 
confidence  that  our  city  is  steadily  broadening  equality  of  -oppor- 
tunity.  It  must  not  be  content  with  the  mere  maintenance  of  quiet.. 
For  this  reason  the  Human  Rights  Commission  has  submitted  a -supple- 
mentary budget  for  the  coming  year  which  is  now  before  the  Mayor  and- 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  which  it  stands  ready  to  support  at  public 
hearings  on  the  basis  of  a  pressing,  emergency  need. 
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That  the  Commission  will  seek  greater  support  and  understanding 
among  the  citizenry  as  a  whole  through  far  more  extensive  work  with 
the  communications  media  through:  pamphlets,  press,  radio  and  TV 
so  the  entire  city  can  be  reached  with  a  realization  of  the  urgency 
and  importance  of  actually  moving  towards  more  equality  this  year, 
in  all  levels  of  San  Francisco  life. 

Initial  discussions  undertaken  with  organized  labor  be  this  year 
expanded  with  all  speed  possible  to  discover  new  training  programs 
and  new  apprenticeship  opportunities  for  minority  group  peoples  in 
all  skills  and  crafts,  recognizing  that  the  young,  untrained  Negro, 
Spanish-Speaking,  Filipino,  Puerto  Rican,  Indian,  Oriental  or  other 
minority  members  in  our  community  consitute  the  single  largest  group 
which  employment  must  be  found. 

Steps  already  taken  to  make  sure  the  work-force  of  BART,  the 
largest  single  construction  job  in  the  Bay  Area  over  the  coming  five 
years,  must  be  furthered  to  enlarge  opportunities  for  the  minorities. 

Initial  efforts  to  open  dialogue  between  school  district  officials 
and  civil  rights  organizations  demanding  speed  in  overcoming  de  facto 
segregation  in  San  Francisco  schools  be  carried  further.   It  is  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  conviction  that  the  San  Francisco  community 
stands  to  benefit  fron  an  open  confrontation  of  the  issue  of  its 
school  population  distribution  and  from  a  resolute  and  imaginative 
effort  to  find  reasonable  solutions  to  what  affronts  many  segments 
of  the  city  as  an  imbalance  in  our  schools,  in  population  dispersal, 
in  teacher  and  principal  distribution  among  the  races,  and  in  pro- 
gram. We  consider  the  coming  year  one  of  great  promise  and  opportunity 
since  initial  discussions  have  been  engaged,  and  the  Commission  stands 
by  to  assist  as  it  may. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  and  other  city  agencies  concerned 
should  cooperate  with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Program  and  coordinate 
effoi  fs  to  enccKit  ag<?  congenial,  integrated  neighborhoods  with  other 
city  efforts  to  banish  poverty  and  find  employment  and  training. 


Hl&toAy  and  Background  o&  San   F/uwccaco  Human  JlightA  Corrmit>&4.on 


In  the  Fall  of  1963  and  the  Spring  of  1964  there  were  a  number  of 
large  civil  rights  demonstrations  in  San  Francisco  which  resulted  In 
hundreds  of  arrests  for  acts  of  "civil  disobedience." 

The  first  of  these  demonstrations  were  aimed  at  the  employment 
practices  of  some  restaurants  and  supermarkets.  From  picketing,  the 
demonstrators  moved  into  the  business  establishments  and  conducted 
"sit-ins"  and  "shcp-^lns." 

On  September  19,  1963,  Mayor  George  Christopher  appointed  the 
former  Secretary  of  Labor,  James  P.  Mitchell,  as  Human  Relations 
Coordinator  for  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Mitchell  personally  negotiated 
agreements  between  the  civil  rights  groups  and  employer  representa- 
tives which  led  to  programs  of  recruitment  designed  to  help  minorities 
take  advantage  of  job  opportunities.  On  January  2,  1964,  Mr.  Mitchell 
presented  a  report  to  out-going  Mayor  Christopher  recommending  greatly 
increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  employers  and  labor  unions  "to  develop 
new  approaches  to  the  solution  of  minority  group  problems  in  the  city." 

The  civil  rights  organizations  soon  turned  their  attention  to 
alleged  discrimination  in  the  employment  practices  of  hotels  in  San 
Francisco.  Attempts  were  made  to  negotiate  agreements  similar  to  those 
made  after  the  Fall  demonstrations,  but  as  negotiations  slowed  down 
hundreds  of  people  turned  to  picketing  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
hotels,  the  Sheraton-Palace.  Again  the  demonstrators  moved  inside, 
and  again  hundreds  of  arrests  were  made  before  an  agreement  "could  be 
reached  through  the  personal  intervention  of  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley  and 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mayor  Shelley  appointed  an  Interim  Committee  on  Human  Relations 
to  work  solely  on  intergroup  relations  until  the  city  could  establish 
a  permanent  commission.  The  Mayor  gave  his  fifteen  member  committee, 
headed  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  terse  mandate,  "Put  out  fires.  Prevent 
fires."  Representative  of  employers,  labor,  minorities  and  the  general 
public,  the  Interim  Committee  immediately  turned  its  attention  to  the 
"fire"  of  the  moment  —  demonstrations  by  a  coalition  of  civil  rights 
organizations  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  "Automobile  Row,"  aimed  at  the  hiring 
practices  of  car  dealers.   Within  a  few  weeks  an  agreement  had  been 
made  whereby  the  Interim  Committee  would  work  with  both  the  Motor 
Car  Dealers  Association  and  the  civil  rights  groups  to  improve  job 
and  training  opportunities.   But  again,  several  hundred  men  and  women 
had  been  arrested.   During  the  course  of  the  Summer  of  1964,  the  San 
Francisco  courts  were  clogged  with  arrests  resulting  from  demonstra- 
tions to  the  point  that  other  court  matters  came  to  a  standstill. 

The  Interim  Committee  with  the  aid  of  a  small  staff  consisting 
of  one  professional  and  his  secretary,  continued  to  work  upon  human 
relations  problems  in  the  city  -  particularly  those  involving  employment, 
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In  October  of  1964,  the  Committee  made  its  final  report  to  Mayor 
Shelley  in  which  it  stressed  the  need  for  affirmative  action  by  unions 
and  public  and  private  employers  to  deal  with  the  residue  of  decades 
of  discrimination  against  San  Franciscans  of  Negro,  Oriental,  Spanish- 
Speaking  and  other  minority  group  backgrounds. 

San  Franciscans  have  with  some  justification  prided  themselves 
about  their  city's  cosmopolitanism.   For  San  Francisco  has  long  hosted 
persons  belonging  to  many  racial,  ethnic  and  nationality  groups.  Yet 
in  the  history  of  our  city  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  minority  groups 
have  been  subjected  to  severe  discrimination. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  primary  racial  minority  of  the  city  was 
people  of  Oriental  ancestry,  Chinese  and  Japanese.  During  the  war  all 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  removed  by  the  Federal  government 
from  the  West  Coast  into  relocation  camps  from  whence  they  did  not 
return  until  near  the  close  of  World  War  II.   In  the  meanwhile,  many 
persons  had  come  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  to  work  in  the 
war  industries,  but  also  impelled  by  the  search  for  the  good  life  which 
has  brought  newcomers  to  the  Golden  Gate  for  over  a  century.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  persons  were  Negroes.  This  exodus  to  the  West 
Coast  continued  after  the  war  through  the  remainder  of  the  Forties, 
the  Fifties,  up  to  today. 

Spanish-Speaking  people  have  played  a  long  and  proud  role  in 
California  extending  far  prior  to  the  day  when  it  became  a  member 
of  the  United  States.  Today  people  are  still  coming  to  San  Francisco 
from  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  Caribbean  region  to 
comprise  a  large  and  varied  ethnic  group. 

In  recent  years,  the  overall  San  Francisco  population  has  decreased. 
But  this  reflects  primarily  the  loss  of  white  middle-class  families  to 
suburban  areas  with  a  consequent  higher  proportion  of  persons  repre- 
senting racial  and  ethnic  minorities.   (See  Appendix) 

San  Francisco  has  had  for  many  years  a  variety  of  private  agencies 
which  have  worked  to  assure  equal  opportunity  for  all  in  the  employment 
market,  the  housing  market,  public  accommodations,  education,  and  indeed 
every  other  aspect  of  the  city's  life.  The  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  has  had  a  chapter  in  San  Francisco 
since  1923.  Many  Negro  churches,  some  of  which  are  over  100  years  of 
age,  have  always  championed  the  cause  of  equality.  The  Bay  Area  Urban 
League  has  existed  here  for  decades  and  has  vigorously  pursued  its 
goal  of  helping  newly  arrived  persons,  particularly  Negroes,  adjust 
to  the  city  life  and  locate  gainful  work.  A  variety  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  organizations  have  sought  to  help  their  compatriots  live  well 
in  the  city.  During  the  closing  years  of  World  War  II,  the  local  Council 
for  Civic  Unity,  composed  of  persons  representing  all  racial  and  social 
groups  of  the  city,  who  are  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all,  has  been  in  the  forefront.  More  recently  other  groups 
with  national  ties,  such  as  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  have  established  active 
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chapters  in  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  produced  the  first  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission in  the  State  of  California,  an  official  body  which  was  super- 
ceded by  the  California  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  in  1959. 
The  city  had  already  written  laws  prohibiting  discrimination  in  re- 
development projects  and  at  one  time  had  a  volunteer  Human  Relations 
Committee  under  Mayor  Roger  Lapham. 

Despite  these  activities  by  public  and  private  groups,  the 
relative  position  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  in  San  Francisco 
remained  low  by  the  1960's  when  compared  to  other  San  Franciscans. 
This  reflected  the  general  national  picture  wherein  the  income  of 
non-whites  was  not  rising  as  rapidly  as  that  of  whites  and  indeed, 
by  I960,  had  dropped  in  income  level  in  proportion  to  whites.  Unemploy 
ment  among  minorities  in  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  was  two  to  three 
times  higher  than  among  whites.  Under-employment,  or  part-time  work, 
among  minorities  was  far  higher  than  among  others  as  was  under-employ- 
ment in  the  sense  of  working  below  one's  level  of  skill  and  education. 
The  I960  census  for  San  Francisco  showed  there  was  more  residential 
segregation  than  ever  before  in  the  city's  history.  The  effects  of 
residential  segregation  are  found  in  de  facto  segregated  facilities 
such  as  schools,  and  in  further  complicating  difficult  problems  such 
as  urban  renewal . 

It  was  this  background  of  events  -  the  relative  deterioration  of 
minorities'  participation  in  the  good  life  of  San  Francisco  despite 
organizational  and  governmental  actions  -  that  was  given  by  civil  rights 
groups  as  the  reason  for  the  militant  actions  of  1963  and  1964.  They 
asserted  that  they  were  driven  to  these  new  style  demonstrations  by 
desperation  because  private  attempts  at  persuasion  for  equal  opportunity 
could  not  cope  with  the  situation.  This  situation  led  Mr.  Mitchell 
to  say  in  June  of  1964: 

"The  NAACP  and  CORE  and  ad  hoc  committees 
are  leading,  doubtless  will  continue  to 
lead,  demonstrations  in  the  streets.  Where 
these  demonstrations  consist  of  orderly 
picketing  that  creates  no  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  where  they  are  based  on  a  factual 
determination  of  a  failure  by  the  employer 
within  the  limits  of  his  ability  to  seek 
an  accomodation  of  the  needs  of  the  Negroes 
for  employment,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  deny 
that  these  methods  of  protest  are  legitimate 
and  acceptable.  Who  can  blame  Neqroes  for 
their  burning  desire "to  keep  their  cause  alive 
and  in  the  forefront  of  the  public,  which  all 
too  easily  could  subside  into  apathy  if  the 
pressure  is  not  maintained? 


"At  the  same  time,  I  join  those  who  deplore  and 
object  to  the  militant,  extremist  tactics  of 
deliberate  violation  of  the  laws  brought  about  for 
protecting  the  public  peace  and  safety.  Where 
demonstations  of  civil  disobedience  slop  over 
into  actions  that  cause  the  necessity  of  mass 
arrests  and  arouse  widespread  public  resentment, 
the  progress  of  Negro  rights  is  harmed  and 
retarded. 

"Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the  stability  of  our 
society  in  the  long  run  than  a  continuation  of 
the  calculated  flouting  of  the  courts  that  we 
have  seen  lately  . .. 

"It  is  up  to  the  business  and  industrial  leader- 
ship of  the  country,  of  the  state,  of  the  com- 
munity to  take  the  lead  in  changing  the  economic 
status  of  American  Negroes  and  adjusting  the  scales 
of  economic  and  social  imbalance. 

"A  company  can  say  the  right  things  -  most  of  our 
industries  in  the  North  and  West  are  saying  all 
the  right  things  -  but  an  extra  effort  beyond 
policy  statements  on  non-discrimination  is 
required.  Concrete  programs  of  recruiting,  hiring 
and  training  need  to  be  carried  out.   In  this  we 
must  go  beyond  opening  the  door  on  lower  paid 
jobs;  we  must  find  positions  for  Negroes  on 
the  managerial  ladder." 

One  year  later  Edgar  F.  Kaiser  stated  to  over  800  employer  represen- 
tatives who  participated  in  a  "Plans  for  Progress"  conference  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  June  10,  1965: 

"We  must  face  the  hard  reality  —  that  it  was  the 
organized  militancy  of  the  American  Negro  and 
other  minority  groups  asserting  their  right  to 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  equal  opportunity  — 
that  started  this  ball  rolling.   Sit-in  demonstra- 
tions -  pickets  -  marches  -  or  the  threat  of  the  same  - 
we  may  quibble  about  the  particular  as  a  tactic  -  but, 
without  the  push  of  these  demonstrations  and  marches 
how  many  of  us  would  have  opened  our  offices  and 
factory  doors  to  full  employment  opportunity? 
How  many  of  us  were  taking  real  action  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  our  plants  before  State  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commissions  -  and  Presidential 
Executive  Orders  -  and  new  laws  -  forced  us  to  take 
positive  constructive  steps." 
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The  Ordinance  requested  by  Mayor  Shelley  and  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  in  July  of  1964  gave  the  Human  Rights  Commission  this 
charge: 

"Sec.  I2A.2.  Declaration  of  Policy.   It  is 
hereby  declared  thatthe  policy  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  to  act  to  give 
effect  to  the  rights  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
City  and  County  to  equal  economic,  political 
and  educational  opportunity,  to  equal  accommo- 
dations in  all  business  establishments  in  the 
City  and  County  and  to  equal  service  and  pro- 
tection by  public  agencies;  that  an  instru- 
mentality should  be  established  to  give 
effect  to  such  rights,  to  eliminate  prejudice 
and  discrimination  because  of  race,  religion, 
color,  ancestry  or  place  of  birth,  to  inform 
the  inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County  of 
developments  in  human  relations,  to  provide 
expert  advice  and  assistance  to  the  officers, 
agencies,  boards,  departments  and  employees 
of  the  City  and  County  in  undertaking  amelio- 
rative practices  to  keep  peace  and  good  order 
and  to  officially  encourage  private  persons 
and  groups  to  promote  and  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  and  good  will  toward  all 
people." 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  not  an  enforcement  agency  for  laws 
prohibiting  discrimination.  The  State  has  established  a  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  which  administers.,  anti-discrimination 
legislation  in  the  fields  of  employment  and  housing.   In  California, 
if  a  field  of  law  has  been  entered  by  the  State,  a  local  municipality 
cannot  duplicate  the  law  without  specific  permission  from  the  Legislature. 

However,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
has  a  very  important  direction  to  deal  with  those  problems  which  lie 
beyond  discrimination.   Its  essential  mandate  is  to  "prepare,  encourage 
and  coordinate  programs  of  voluntary  affirmative  nation  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  existing  inequalities  and  disadvantages  in  the  City  and  County 
resulting  from  past  discriminatory  pioctices." 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  directed  to  study,  investigate, 
mediate,  educate,  hold  public  hearings  on  community-wide  problems, 
make  recommendations  and  develop  programs  for  affinitive  action. 
It  does  have  one  enforcemonl  piovision,  and  that  is  in  connection 
with  "unfair  neighborhod  practices"  or  "b lockbusf ing."  The  Commission 
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may  accept  complaints  by  any  person  who  feels  that  a  real  estate 
firm  has  attempted  to  induce  sales  through  "panic  selling"  -  the 
allegation  that  a  neighborhod  is  changfng  in  terms  of  racial,  religi- 
ous or  ethnic  composition  and  hence  will  deteriorate. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  a  separate  city  department  under 
the  supervision  of  Mayor  Shelley.  He  appointed  15  leading  San  France- 
cans  to  the  Commission  on  September  2,  1964.  Following  the  terms  of 
the  ordinance,  the  Mayor  also  appointed  an  Advisory  Council,  41  members 
at  present,  to  assist  the  Commission  in  the  solution  of  specific  prob- 
lems. The  Commission  has  a  staff  of  four  professionals:  a  Director, 
an  Employment  Representative,  a  Community  Organization  Representative 
and  a  Human  Relations  Analyst.  These  employees,  together  with  four 
clerical  workers,  service  the  Commission  and  its  seven  program  com- 
mittees which  deal  with  employment,  housing,  youth  and  education, 
communi  cal  ions,  neighborhood,  resem  ch,  onri  urban    renewal. 
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The  Commission  holds  public  meetings  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the  second 
and  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month  in  the  Commissioner's  room,  third 
floor  of  the  Main  Public  Library  located  in  the  Civic  Center. 

It  is  organized  into  committees  upon  which  sit  members  of  the 
Commission  and  Advisory  Council.  The  Commission  adopted  rules  and 
regulations  to  conduct  its  activities  at  regular  meetings  and  for 
public  hearings.  The  primary  activities  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission have  been  carried  out  throught  its  various  progiam   commfftees. 

Employment  Committee: 

Goal  -  to  achieve  equal  opportunity  through 
voluntary  positive  programs  involving 
labor  unions,  public  and  private  em- 
ployers, and  racial  and  ethnic  groups, 
in  the  San  Francisco  employment  market 


Members  of  the  committee  are: 

Robert  Lauter,  Chairman 
Revels  Cayton 
Rabbi  Alvin  I .  Fine 
Staff:  Walter  Scott 


Barney  Apfel 
Rev.  Geo.  Bedford 
Father  E.  Boyle 
Wi I  I iam  Chester 
Hunt  Conrad 
Jules  Dundes 
Mrs.  E.  Feigenbaum 
Alfred  Figone 


C.  Jinkerson 
Wm.  Ki  Iduff 
E.  Manning 
John  McCowan 
C.  Peet 
Wm.  Smith 
E.  Solomon 
E.  Stern 


Housing  Committee: 

Goal 


to  help  achieve  the  equal  opportunity 
to  compete  in  the  rental  and  sale 
housing  market  through  voluntary  posi- 
tive programs  which  involve  represen- 
tatives of  the  housing  industry,  the 
general  public,  and  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities 


Members  of  the  committee  are: 


Wm.  Porter,  Chairman 
Gene  Connel I 
Mrs.  Ardath  Nichols 
Staff:   Mrs.  Ruth  Maguire 
Consultant:   W.  De  Faria 


8.  Abel 

Father  E.  Boyle 

H.  Cox 

L-.  Eugenio 

J.  Fitzpatrick 


Mrs.  J.  Harmar 
F.  Gal lagher 

D.  Gordon 

J  .  Levi  nsohn 

E.  Stern 
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Ne  i  ghborhood '  Comfnl  ttee 

Goal  -  to  a?d  in  the  achievement  of  full 
participation  of  minorities  in  the 
neighborhood  and  civic  life  of  the 
City  and  County 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

Rev.  J.  Meza,  Chairman 

John  Y.'Chin 

Staff:  Grandvel  Jackson 

Youth  and  Education  Committee: 


Rev.  G.  Bedford 

G.  Steward 

Mrs.  M.  Lovett 

Dr.  K.  Togasak 

M.  Salarno 

Z.  Wong 

Rev.  J.  Smith 

Goal  -  to  aid  in  the  achievement  of  full 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
youth  in  the  City  and  County 


Members  of  the  committee  are: 


Dr.  Z.  Goosby,  Chairman    Rabbi  I.  Hausman  0.  Luster 

Sister  R.  Kelly  T.  Harris  Mrs.  L.  Puccinelli 

Staff:  Grandvel  Jackson   D.  Koshland  Miss  E.  Riesgo 

Consultant:  Miss  J.  Devine  Miss  E.  Wolfe 


Research  and  Legislation  Committee: 


Goal  -  to  develop  a  storehouse  of  factual 
information  on  intergroup  relations 
and  to  advise  the  Commission  of 
legislation  related  to  its  work 


Members  of  the  committee  are: 


Earl  Raab,  Chairman 

...plus  community  consultants 

Staff:  Mrs.  Ruth  Maguire 


Communications  Committee 


Goal  -  to  assist  the  news  media  and  the 

Commission  to  improve  communication 
between  all  sections  of  the  population 
so  that  solutions  to  problems  can  be 
sought  In  a  climate  of  mutual  concern 
and  factual  information 
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Members  of  the  committee  are: 

Jules  Dundes  ) 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Sherry  )  Co-Chairmen 

Staff:  Mrs.  Ruth  Maguire 

Urban  Renewal  Committee 

Goal  -  to  act  as  official  advisor  to  the 
City  and  County  government  on 
problems  of  equal  opportunity  in 
housing  and  urban  renewal  as 
directed  by  Mayor  Shelley 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

Pastor  R.  Hidy  ) 

R.  Cay ton      )  Co-Chairman 

Gene  Connel I 
Wm.  Porter 
Mrs.  A.  Nichols 
E.  Raab 

Staff:  Frank  Quinn 

Ex  officio:  John  Anderson,  Urban  Renewal  Coordinator 

Office  of  the  Mayor 
Administrative  Committees 

The  Committee  on  Budget  and  Staff  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rabbi 
A.  Fine,  developed  a  budget  request  and  job  descriptions  for  the  four 
professional  positions  which  were  approved  by  Mayor  Shelley  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  developed  the  procedure 
which  governs  the  conduct  of  the  Commission.  A  careful  review  and 
discussion  of  the  Ordinance  establishing  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
was  led  by  past  Chairman  Howard  Nemerovski  at  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Commission. 
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Employment  CornniXtzz 

...accepted  reccrrmendatlons  of  the  Interim  Committee  in  its  report 
to  Mayor  Shelley  of  October,  1964  which  stated  in  part,  "The  issue 
is  basically  a  moral  one,  but  we  believe  that  the  key  to  tranquil 
and  equitable  racial  and  ethnic  relations  lies  in  full  economic 
opportunity  for  all" 

...re-negotiated  the  Interim  Committee's  responsibility  for  working 
with  the  Motor  car  Dealer's  Association  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  Colored  People  to  implement  and  expand 
the  agreement  of  April  1964 

a)  receive  notices  of  all  Dealer  job  openings 

b)  develop  job  training  programs 

c)  investigate  and  resolve  complaints  of  discrimination 

d)  receive  quarterly  reports  from  individual  automobile 
dealers  regarding  employment  of  minorities 

...informed  all  employers,  unions  and  civil  rights  groups  that  the 
Commission  would  mediate  any  disputes  arising  from  pacts  entered 
into  by  those  parties 

—  upon  request  from  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  mediated  a 

dispute  with  the  Retailer's  Community  Relations  Group,  which  after 

a  public  hearing  and  many  negotiation  sessions,  resulted  in  a  broadened 

agreement  wherein  the  HRC: 

a)  receives  employment  data  and  makes  visual  surveys  of  member 
retai I  stores 

b)  works  with  individual  stores  to  enhance  affirmative  action  programs 

c)  investigates  and  mediates  complaints 

...published  the  first  "Directory  of  Training  Opportunities  in  San 
Francisco"  and  distributed  over  3,000  copies  to  schools,  organi- 
zations, employers,  unions,  churches 

...without  waiting  for  a  request  from  civil  rights  organizations, 
began  to  develop  a  program  for  voluntary  affirmative  recruitment 
with  the  Golden  Gate  Restaurant  Association  and  the  Joint  Board 
of  Cul inary  Unions 

...stimulated  the  California  State  Employment  Service  and  Spanish- 
Speaking  organizations  to  establish  an  employment  information 
center  located  in  the  Mission  District 
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...developed  a  working  relationship  with  over  200  minority  group  resources 
to  which  job  and  training  notices  are  sent  regularly 

..conducted  a  survey  and  analysis  of  the  racial  and  ethnic  pattern 
of  the  City  and  County  government's  18,000  permanent  employees 

..recommended,  and  is  aiding  in  the  development  of  a  weekend  "Job 

Fair"  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  which  over 

100  San  Francisco  businesses  and  industries  will  man  booths  in 

the  Civic  Auditorium  to  interview  applicants  and  discuss  job 
opportunities 

..presented  for  HRC  adoption  definitive  statements  regarding 
Affirmative  Recruitment  Practices,  Employment  Quotas  and 
Employment  Data  Reporting 

..joined  the  human  rights  commissions  of  Richmond  and  Alameda  County, 
together  with  the  State  FEPC,  to  approach  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  and  appropriate  labor  unions  in  order  to  assure  equal  op- 
portunity in  employment  and  training  openings  during  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  transit  system 

..at  the  request  of  Mayor  Shelley,  became  official  advisor  on  human 
relations  to  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  and  is  helping 
to  develop  affirmative  employment  and  tenant  placement  programs 
for  the  Authority 

..cooperated  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  publicizing 
announcements  for  an  examination  for  Fireman  and  coordinated 
a  free  coaching  class  for  applicants 

..received,  investigated,  mediated  or  dismissed  complaints  from 

individuals  of  alleged  discrimination  by  public  and  private  employers 

..continually  consulted  and  advised  public  and  private  employers, 
labor  unions,  and  minorities  regarding  employment  problems  and 
positive  actions  toward  equal  opportunity 

..drafted  a  non-discrimination  and  affirmative  action  clause,  now 
being  reviewed  by  the  City  Attorney,  for  presentation  to  the  Mayor 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  for  incorporation  in  all  city  contracts 

..participated  in  the  work  training  project  of  the  Welfare  Department 
by  retaining  survey  worker  trainees  to  aid  in  the  program  of  the 
Employment  Committee  under  supervision  of  the  Commission's  Employment 
Representative 

..was  invited  by  three  labor  unions  to  give  informational  and  educa- 
tional assistance  to  promote  affirmative  action  programs  within 
their  industry 
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.received,  and  is  inquiring  into,  a  complaint  from  teachers  belonging 
to  minority  groups  that  there  is  discrimination  in  employment 
and  placement  practices  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

.received  and  is  investigating  a  complaint  from  Assemblyman  Willie 
Brown  regarding  alleged  preferential  employment  in  summer  positions 
within  governmental  agencies 

.received  and  is  investigating  a  recommendation  for  affirmative 
recruitment  for  employment  by  City  and  County  concessionaires 

.contacted  over  100  leading  San  Francisco  restaurants  which  brought 
about  the  hiring  of  a  qualified  minority  person  in  a  management 
position  In  an  exclusive  restaurant 

.commended  to  the  attention  of  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish 
leaders  of  the  city  "Project  Equality,"  a  program  of  affirmative 
action  in  employment  related  to  church  and  synagogue  building  pro- 
grams and  institutional  operations 


Housing  Comnlttze. 

...studied  the  proposed  State  Proposition  #14  and  recommended  that  the 
City  and  County  government  oppose  it 

...prepared  and  distributed  over  5,000  leaflets  outlining  the  real 
effects  of  Proposition  #14,  after  its  passage,  upon  California's 
housing  laws  prohibiting  discrimination 

...developing  with  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board  an  educational 
program  designed  to  attain  a  more  open  housing  market  for  all  San 
Franciscans 

...conducted  a  preliminary  survey  of  apartment  integration  in  San 
Francisco  and  is  preparing  a  larger  study  of  that  subject 

...implementing  mass  media  campaigns  for  equal  opportunity  in  housing 

...helped  plan  and  conduct  a  Bay  Area  wide  conference  on  housing  prob- 
lems with  the  University  of  California  Extension  Division 

...received,  investigated,  mediated  or  dismissed  individual  complaints 
regarding  discrimination  in  public  or  private  housing 

...cooperated  with  fair  housing  programs  of  private  organizations  on 
a  Bay  Area  wide  basis 

...cooperating  with  the  Neighborhood  Committee  and  residents  of  the 

Oceanview-lngleside  District  in  a  stabilization  project  for  that  area 
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•investigated  complaints  of  discrimination  in  student  housing  listings 
taken  by  colleges  and  universities  in  San  Francisco,  from  which  a 
program  to  eliminate  discrimination  was  adopted  by  the  institutions 

.cooperating  with  a  neighborhood  program  conducted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Race  designed  to  open  housing  opportunities 
is  a  primarily  restricted  district  of  the  city 


HQA.qkboH.kood  Comnittzz 

...held  neighborhood  evening  meetings  in:  Chinatown,  Potrero  Hill, 
Western  Addition,  Parkside,  Sunset,  Haight-Ashbury,  Oceanview- 
Ingleside,  Mission  and  Hunters  Point  Districts 

a)  sought  comments  from  residents  on  how  HRC  could  be  of  aid 

b)  sought  expressions  of  negatives  and  positives  of  these  areas 
regarding  intergroup  relations 

c)  brought  complaints  raised  at  the  meetings  to  the  appropriate 
public  or  private  agencies;  e.g.,  street  cleaning,  police 
protection,  etc. 

d)  preparing  final  report  of  the  nine  meetings  for  submission 
to  the  Mayor,  Board  of  Supervisors  and  public 

...set  up  a  task  force  of  experts  to  be  on  hand  in  case  of  any  extreme 
difficulties  or  disorders  in  a  neighborhood  of  the  city 

...worked  with  residents  of  a  middle-income  private  project  to  help 
overcome  intergroup  tensions 

...working  with  residents  of  Oceanview-lngleside  District  to  establish 
a  neighborhood  stabilization  program  per  recommendation  of  the 
Community  Renewal  Program  and  following  requests  of  residents  in 
that  district 

...convened  meeting  of  youth  serving  agencies  and  Park  Recreation 
Departmental  representatives  to  begin  a  successful  series  of 
summer  dances  in  P-R  facilities 

...received  and  investigated  complaints  from  individual  citizens 
regarding  inadequate  neighborhood  services  or  di f f icul ties  in 
various  districts 

...convening  meetings  of  leaders  of  various  minorities  to  discuss 
common  problems  and  to  reduce  inter-group  tensions  between  them 
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Youth  and  Education  CormiXtze. 

...at  the  request  of  Mayor  Shelley,  held  a  public  hearing  and  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  inter-group  tensions  among  youth  which 
were  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  several  instances  of  violence 

a)  submitted  to  the  Mayor  a  full  report  with  17  recommendations 
for  action  by  various  public  and  private  groups  now  being 
implemented 

b)  working  with  Mayor's  Committee  on  Youth  regarding  reconwicndarion 
for  a  special  service  to  decrease  arrests  for  minor  offenses 

by  youth  and  to  increase  direct  social  work  service  to  parents 

c)  working  with  Mayor's  Committee  on  Youth  regarding  arrest  record 
problems  among  minorities 

...joined  with  private  agencies  to  submit  a  plan  for  greater  employmenl 
training  programming  in  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

...submitting  plan  to  SFUSD  recommending  more  liaison  of  HRC  with 
Human  Relations  Clubs  in  SF  High  Schools 

...developing  a  series  of  weekend  conferences  in  inter-group  relations 
for  school  administrators  and  teachers 

...received,  investigated  and  worked  upon  complaints  from  youth  and 
parents  regarding  public  and  private  agencies 

...preparing  a  leaflet  for  youth  on  "Your  Rights  and  Responsibilities" 


RzAzajioh  and  IzqiM lotion  ComrtiJXze. 

...recommended  to  the  HRC,  and  then  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors, 
legislation  pending  in  Sacramento  and  Washington,  D.C.  affecting 
the  scope  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  inter-group  relations 
in  the  City  and  County 

. . . recommended  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  changes  in  residence  require- 
ments for  those  taking  the  examination  to  be  San  Francisco  firemen 

...compiling  an  inventory  of  existing  research  and  demographic  data 
on  intergroup  relations  in  the  Bay  Aioo  and  stimulating  research 
in  areas  not  yet  investigated 
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CornnuYiicatlonA  CormuXtQ.2. 

...prepared  a  brochure  about  the  HRC  for  distribution  to  the  general  public 

...obtained  the  volunteer  services  of  a  number  of  professionals  in  the 
public  relations  field  who  are  attached  to  the  various  HRC  committees 
to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  reports  and  news  releases 

...producing  a  regular  newsletter  about  HRC  activities 

...met  with  the  publishers  of  San  Francisco  newspapers  and  managers 
of  radio  or  televison  stations  to  seek  their  support  and  ideas  for 
the  HRC 

...planned  and  programmed  a  week-long  series  of  events  to  call  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the  need  for  wide  community  support 
of  the  policy  of  equal  opportunity  of  the  City  and  County 

—  helped  prepare  annual  report 


Unban   Renewal  Cornnitttt 

...designated  by  the  Mayor  as  the  City  and  County's  official  advisor 
on  problems  of  equal  opportunity  in  housing  and  urban  renewal. 
The  committee  of  six  commissioners  has  met  with  members  and  staff 
of  city  renewal  and  housing  agencies  to  discuss  and  study  the  work 
of  these  groups  in  respect  to  their  effect  upon  intergroup  relations 

...suggested  proposals  to  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Company  as  to  the  HRC 
role  in  the  city's  housing  and  renewal  programs  as  portrayed  in  the 
preliminary  draft  of  the  Community  Renewal  Program 


Bay  A/iea  CoopeAatlon 

...In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  its  enabling  ordinance,  the  HRC 
has  stimulated  cooperation  with  other  Bay  Area  City  or  County  Human 
Rights  Commissions  and  agencies,  particularly: 

a)  an  on-going  series  of  seminars  at  the  University  of  California 
Extension  to  develop  understanding  among  the  members  and  staff 
ot  commissions  on  the  nature  of  intergroup  problems  and  the 
effectiveness  of  various  action  approaches 

b)  a  seminar  with  members  of  the  housing  industry,  human  rights 
commissioners,  and  representatives  of  private  fair  housing 
agencies 

c)  approach  to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  re  an  affirmative 
recruitment  program  (mentioned  under  Employment  Committee) 
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...Upon  request,  the  HumBn  Rights  Commission  and  its  staff  have  pro- 
vided consultation  to  human  rights  commissions  in  Alameda  County, 
Richmond,  Marin  County,  Contra  Costa  County  and  San  Mateo  County, 
and  to  the  Mayor,  other  city  officials,  and  a  citizen's  group  in 
Daly  City  regarding  problems  of  organization 


Mi6czllamoa& 

...Mayor  Shelley  directed  the  Commission  to  aid  the  Board  of  Education 
"establish  a  viable  format  for  dialogue"  with  civil  rights  groups 
concerned  about  problems  related  to  furthering  integration  in  the 
schools.  The  HRC  held  two  evening  roundtable  discussions  from  which 
a  special  Board  Committee  formulated  policy  changes  later  adopted 
by  the  entire  Board  of  Education 

...the  HRC  submitted  position  statements  to  the  Board  of  Education 
regarding  de  facto  segregation  in  schools 

...HRC  members  and  staff  spoke  before  a  number  of  private  organizations 
and  official  committees  regarding  the  Commission's  goals  and  endeavors 

...the  report  of  the  Interim  Committee  on  Human  Relations  was  distri- 
buted widely  by  the  HRC  particularly  to  employers,  trade  unions, 
minority  group  organizations,  and  the  mass  media 

...the  Commission's  Chairman  and  Director  met  upon  two  occasions  with 
executives'  of  the  Crown-Zel lerbach  Company  to  attempt  negotiations 
with  local  groups  concerned  with  events  in  Bogalusa,  Louisiana 

...the  HRC: 

-  passed  a  resolution  advising  San  Franciscans  that  the  Citizens 
Council  attempting  to  organize  in  our  city  is  In  fact  the 
notorious  White  Citizens  Council  of  the  South 

-  formally  commended  the  courageous  and  intelligent  action  of  San 
Francisco  Police  Officers  Frank  Kerlin  and  Bert  Olson  in  handling 
a  potentially  explosive  incident  involving  a  large  group  of  young 
peop  le 

-  supported  officially  the  efforts  of  Youth  for  Service  to  enlarge 
its  street-worker  program  in  the  wake  of  the  Watts  riots  and  to 
provide  effective  work  with  students  during  the  coming  school 
year 

-  endorsed  the  BULART  organization's  first  Festival  of  Arts 
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-  endorsed  and  cooperated  in  the  promotion  of  the  first  Bay  A 
Minorities  Affirmative  Action  Conference  in  July 

-  commended  the  resolution  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Commission 
regarding  employment  of  minorities  in  the  Fire  Department 

-  commended  the  residentsof  St.  Francis  Square  for  their  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  integrated  neighborhoods 

.Pastor  Ross  Hidy  represented  the  San  Francisco  HRC  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Intergroup  Relations 
Officials  held  in  New  York  City  in  November  1964 

•HRC  members  and  staff  advised  student  groups  at  San  Francisco 
State  College,  at  their  request,  regarding  demonstrations  planned 
for  a  speech  on  the  campus  by  the  head  of  the  American  Nazi  Party 

•HRC  members  and  staff  participated  as  discussion  leaders  and 

resource  speakers  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  "Plans  for 

Progress"  a  national  association  of  contractors  with  the  Federal 
government 

•the  Commission  established  the  most  complete  library  in  the  Bay 
Area  of  intergroup  relations  books  and  periodicals  which  is  open 
to  the  pub  I ic 

.An  HRC  Advisory  Council  member,  Mr.  Al  Figone,  was  appointed  the 
Commission's  official  representative  to  the  San  Francisco  Committee 
on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Apprenticeship  and  Training  for  Minority 
Groups 

.investigated  a  report  of  intergroup  tension  in  a  public  housing 
project  and  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Housing  Authority's 
staff  which  helped  establish  a  tenant  council  to  deal  with  mis- 
understandings and  promote  cooperation  in  the  project 

•at  the  request  of  residents,  worked  with  persons  in  a  public  housing 
project  to  develop  a  tenant  group  and  thereby  improve  their  relation- 
ships with  surrounding  neighbors 

.investigated  an  alleged  instance  of  violence  against  a  Negro  church 
recently  established  in  a  predominantly  all-white  neighborhood.  As 
a  result  rumors  were  quelled  and  on-going  positive  neighborhood 
relations  were  established 

.unsuccessfully  attempted  mediation  between  a  restaurant  and  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  over  a  dispute  regarding  service  and 
employment  which  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  business 
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Throughout  the  year,  the  Commission  received  a  number  of  complaints 
of  alleged  discrimination  against  individuals  in  employment,  housing, 
public  accommodations,  government  services  and  other  aspects  of  daily 
living.  Some  of  the  complaints  regarding  employment  and  housing  were 
referred  to  the  State  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  which  has 
enforcement  powers  in  these  areas.  However,  many  were  either  not 
covered  by  State  law  or  were  actually  not  outright  discrimination  as 
much  as  differential  treatment  accorded  to  persons  who  were  members 
of  minority  groups.  A  large  portion  of  the  HRC  staff  members  working 
day  is  spent  investigating  and  mediating  such  complaints  under  the 
terms  of  the  ordinance  which  authorized  the  Commission.  Members  of 
the  Commission  and  its  staff  also  spend  considerable  time  counseling 
individuals  regarding  employment,  training,  and  housing  opportunities. 
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That  "affirmative  remedial  action  must  be  initiated,  encouraged 
and  coordinated,1'  as  stated  in  the  ordinance,  is  dramatized  by  the 
recent  events  in  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles.  Among  the  major 
causes  of  the  riot  of  Watts,  agreed  upon  by  literally  all  experts, 
observors  and  participants,  were:   unemployment,  housing  discrimina- 
tion, isolation  and  lack  of  communication  between  the  minority  groups 
and  others,  plus  consequent  intensive  feelings  of  being  the  victims 
of  exploitation  and  rejects  of  society.  Positive  programs  can  pre- 
vent social  disorder  inasmuch  as  they  enhance  both  opportunities  and 
the  ability  of  people  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities. 

The  San  Francisco  Human  Rights  Commission  is  aware  that  it  must 
make  more  aggressive  outreach  on  a  more  intensive  scale  if  it  is  to 
carry  out  effectively  the  task  assigned  to  it  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Commission, 
its  Advisory  Council  and  staff,  it  must  find  the  means  to  proceed 
in  the  deliberate  and  thorough  manner  required  to  open  successfully 
job  and  training  opportunities,  to  develop  ways  to  bring  minority 
group  people  to  employment  and  training,  to  expand  housing  choices, 
to  aid  in  stabilizing  neighborhoods,  to  communicate  meaningfully 
with  minorities  and  the  general  public,  and  to  process  complaints 
justly. 

During  the  initial  year  of  its  work,  the  Commission  believes  that 
it  discovered  the  right  directions  along  which  it  should  proceed. 
The  programs  outlined  briefly  in  this  first  Annual  Report  are  but  a 
beginning.   It  hopes  in  the  coming  year  to  pursue  projected  affirmative 
action  programs  for  industries  such  as:   construction,  manufacturing, 
mass  media,  printing,  insurance,  retail  outlets,  food  processing, 
distilleries,  petroleum,  finance  —  the  range  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  employment  within  the  City  and  County  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bay  Area.  The  staff  expansion  would  allow  for  more 
directed  HRC  activity  in  neighborhoods,  in  the  housing  market,  in 
communicating  with  minorities  and  the  general  public  and  in  the 
gathering  of  factual  and  research  information. 

We  submit  this  Annual  Report  respectfully  to  the  Honorable  Mayor 
and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  to  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco. 
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SuAvet/4,  RepottA,  PubJUccuUont,  * 


1.  The  first  "Directory  of  Training  Opportunities  in  San  Francisco"  (1964) 
Distributed  over  3000  copies  to  schools,  organizations,  employers, 
unions,  churches 

2.  Ordinance  establishing  the  Human  Rights  Commission  (July,  1964) 

3.  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  HRC  procedures  (October,  1964) 

4.  Report  on  extent  and  causes  of  violence  of  an  interracial  nature  among 
youth  in  San  Francisco  (November,  1964) 

5.  Leaflets  outlining  present  state  laws  in  relation  to  housing 
discrimination  and  Proposition  #14  (available  in  bulk) 

Over  5,000  distributed 

6.  Monthly  newsletter  entitled  "NOTES"  (July  and  August,  1965) 

7.  Report  of  the  Interim  Committee  on  Human  Relations,  headed  by 
James  Mitchell.  This  report  set  the  perspectives  for  the  incoming 
permanent  Human  Rights  Commission. 

8.  Survey  and  analysis  of  the  racial  and  ethnic  pattern  of  the  21,000 
employees  in  city  government  (August,  1965) 

9.  Regular  notification  about  available  jobs  and  training  opportunities 
to  some  200  minority  group  agencies 

10.  Statements  of  Policy: 

a.  On  Employment  Data  Reporting:   that  accurate  evaluation  of 

hiring  progress  requires  periodic  statistical  reports  by 
Individial  members  of  an  industry.   (March  4,  1965) 

b.  On  Employment  Quotas:  that  hiring  shall  be  on  a  merit  basis 

but  opportunity  shall  be  open  to  all.   (March  4,  1965) 

c.  On  Affirmative  Recruitment:  that  aggressive  efforts  will  be 

made  to  seek  job  applicants  from  among  the  minority  group 
population.   (April  22,  1965) 

d.  On  Recruitment  Practices  of  the  Public  Housing  Authority: 

that  affirmative  recruitment  be  part  of  the  hiring  policy 

of  the  Housing  Authority  and  that  regular  statistical  reports 

be  prepared  to  check  progress.   (April  22,  1965) 
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e.  On  Racial  Imbalance  in  the  Schools:  that  the  Board  of  Education 
should  pursue  a  policy  of  correcting  the  existing  imbalance 
in  San  Francisco  schools  to  assure  the  best  quality  education 
for  all  children.   (September  2,  1965) 

II.  Resolutions: 

a.  Advising  citizens  to  vote  against  Proposition  #14  (October,  1964) 

b.  Advising  San  Franciscans  that  a  "Citizens  Council"  forming  in 

San  Francisco  was  in  fact  the  White  Citizens  Council 


CuM.zntly  undzmay  ok  in  p/ie.paAcutLon   .  .  . 

1.  A  leaflet  for  young  people  on  "Your  Rights  and  Responsibilities." 

2.  A  study  of  apartment  house  integration  in  San  Francisco. 

3.  A  special  service  to  provide  an  alternate  to  arrest  for  juveniles 
Involved  in  minor  offenses  is  being  studied  jointly  by  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Youth  and  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  Efforts  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  arrest  records  for  youth  also  are  under 
consideration. 

4.  A  series  of  week-end  conferences  on  inter-group  relations  is  being 
planned  for  school  administrators  and  teachers.  Complaints  have 
been  received  concerning  employment  and  placement  discrimination 
in  San  Francisco  schools  and  the  Commission  is  seeking  the  facts. 

5.  In  cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board,  designing 
an  educational  program  aimed  at  an  open  housing  market  for  al I  San 
Franciscans. 

6.  Joining  with  private  agencies  in  developing  more  employment-training 
programs  in  the  San  Francisco  schools. 

7.  Compiling  a  list  of  research  data  on  human  relations  available  in 
San  Francisco. 

8.  A  brochure  on  the  "why"  and  "what"  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

9.  With  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  conducting  a  "Job  Fair"  in  November  in  which 
employers  will  indicate  the  jobs  they  have  available  and  the  training  and 
education  required  to  do  them. 


*Copies  of  the  above  Surveys,  Reports  and  Publications  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Human  Rights  Commission  office. 
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Data  from  the  196^-  Statistical  Report 
of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of 
Public  Health 


POPULATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BY  ETHNIC  GROUPS 


ESTIMATE 

u 

.S.  CENSUS 

ETHNIC  GROUP 

1964 

i960 

1950 

1940 

TOTAL 

755,700 

7^0,316 

775,357 

634,536 

White* 

593,200 

6o4,403 

693,888 

602,701 

Nonwhite 

162,500 

135,913 

81,469 

31,835 

Negro 

89,400 

74,383 

43,502 

4,846 

Chinese 

42,400 

36,445 

24,813 

17,782 

Japanese 

11,300 

9,464 

5,579 

5,280 

Filipino 

15,300 

12,327 

Included  in 

Other. 

Other 

4,100 

PERCENT  IN  EACH 

3,294 

ETHNIC  GROUP 

7,575 

3,927 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White* 

78.5 

81.6 

89.5 

95.0 

Nonwhite 

21.5 

18.4 

10.5 

5.0 

Negro 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Filipino 

11.8 
5.6 
1.5 
2.0 

10.1 
4.9 
1.3 
1.7 

5.6 
3.2 

0.7 
Included 

0.8 
2.8 
0.8 
in  Other 

Other 


0.6 


0.4 


1.0 


0.6 


*  In  i960,  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  Spanish  surname  persons  in- 
cluded in  the  "white"  category  was  51,602,  (7?0  of  which  it  is  es- 
timated that  35,059  are  native-born  and  16,^43  are  foreign  born. 
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SECOND   ANNUAL   REPORT 


#- 


HUMAN        RIGHTS       COMMISSION 


of  the 
CITY  and  COUNTY  of  SAN  FRANCISCO 


September  2,    1965 

to 
September  2,    1966 


"Section    I2A.2: 
Declaration  of  Policy.      It   is   hereby   declared  that 
the  policy  of  the  City  and  County  of  San   Francisco 
is  to  act  to  give  effect  to  rights  of  every   inhab- 
itant of  the  City  and  County  to  equal   economic, 
political    and  educational    opportunity,   to  equal 
accommodations    in   all    business  establishments    in 
the  City  and  County   and  to  equal    service  and  pro- 
tection  by  public  agencies;    that  an    instrumentality 
should  be  established  to  give  effect  to  such   rights, 
to  eliminate  prejudice  and   discrimination   because  of 
race,    religion,    color,   ancestry  or  place  of   birth, 
to   inform  the    inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County  of 
developments    in   human   relations,   to  provide  expert 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  officers,   agencies, 
boards,    departments   and  employees  of  the  City   and 
County    in   undertaking  ameliorative  practices  to 
keep  peace  and  good  order  and  to  officially  en- 
courage private  persons  and  groups  to  promote  and 
provide  equal   opportunity   for  and  good  will    toward 
a  I  I    people." 


ffuom  Ofidinancz  Wo.   209-64,  fi<Lqautzd  by  Mayoi  John 
F.  Shallzy,  introduced  by  SupoAviio*.  Lao  J.  l\c£aMixy, 
and  pcu>i>e.d  by  the.  BoaAd  o&  SupeAviAou  0^  thz  City 
and  County  o£  San  Vnxmci&co  in  July  o{,  1964. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1254  Market  Street 

Suite  305 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Telephone  558-4901 


January  26,  1967 

Honorable  John  F.  Shelley,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco 
Honorable  Members,  Board  of  Supervisors 

Dear  Mayor  Shelley  and  Honorable  Supervisors: 

This  is  the  Second  Annual  Report  from  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.   It  covers  the  period  from 
September  2,  1965  to  September  2,  1966. 

We  apologize  for  not  submitting  this  report  to  you  sooner.   It  was 
delayed  by  our  involvement  in  the  tragic  events  of  late  September  and  be- 
cause we  contributed  much  time  to  servicing  of,  and  participating  in,  the 
Mayor's  Task  Forces  on  employment,  New  Careers,  health  and  welfare,  recre- 
ation and  school /community  relations. 

We  remind  you  that  the  Human  Rights  Commission  has  not  had  enforce- 
ment powers  until  the  adoption,  after  the  period  covered  in  this  report,  of 
the  ordinance  which  places  a  nondiscrimination  clause  in  all  contracts  let 
by  the  City  and  County.  The  Commission's  prime  mandate  in  its  ordinance  is 
to  develop  with  others  "affirmative  remedial  action"  to  "provide  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  and  good  will  toward  all  people." 

The  Commission's  main  thrust  is  to  effect  social  change  by  influencing 
the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  community  toward  "affirmative  remedial 
action."  Therefore,  this  Commission's  work  does  not  lend  itself  to  statis- 
tical measurement.   It  cannot  be  reduced  to  charts  and  graphs  recording  the 
number  of  individuals  directly  served  by  this  agency  of  the  City  and  County. 
It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  to  help  create 
opportunities.  Yet  we  believe  that  the  information  contained  in  this  report 
indicates  that  the  Commission  is  pursuing  correct  approaches  to  fulfilling 
its  mandate. 

The  disturbances  of  last  fall  have  heightened  our  sense  of  urgency 
regarding  intergroup  relations  in  San  Francisco.  We  believe  that  they 
mainly  resulted  from  intensive  unemployment,  poor  housing,  social  and 
physical  isolation  with  lack  of  real  communication  between  the  minority 
group  and  others,  plus  consequent  intensive  feelings  of  being  victims  of 
exploitation  and  rejects  without  hope. 

We  are  convinced  that  only  through  the  working  together  of  all  San 
Franciscans  —  minorities  and  the  majority  —  can  the  problems  of  intergroup 
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relations   be    improved.      Wc   remind  our  fellow  citizens  that  these  problems 
hit  hard  not  only   among  those   San   Franciscans  who  are  Negroes,    but  among 
others  who  are   Spanish-speaking,   or  of  Oriental    ancestry,   or  American 
Indians;    those  who  are  the  approximately  25$  of   San   Francisco's  population 
of   racial,    religious,    and  ethnic  minority  background. 

We  submit  this  Second  Annual    Report   respectfully  to  the  Honorable 
Mayor  and  Members  of  the  Board  of   Supervisors,    and  to  all    the   residents 
of  San   Francisco. 


Sincerely, 


Edgar  D.  Osgood 
Chai  rman 
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Dedication 


This  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Watt  A.  Long.  Dr.  Long  served 
as  Associate  Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  a  junior  high  school 
principal  from  1947  to  1956,  and  as  Director  of  Education  for  the 
local  office  of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  from 
1958  to  1965. 

Watt  Long  blended  humor,  compassion  and  religious  conviction 
with  professional  training  in  such  rare  degree  as  to  inspire  his 
fellow  educators  and  the  rest  of  our  community  in  the  quest  for 
decency  in  human  relations. 

As  the  Commission  stated  in  the  dedication  of  its  First  Annual 
Report  to  the  late  James  P.  Mitchell.,  he  "proved  to  us  the  great  good 
that  one  individual  can  do  when  he  combines  a  driving  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  all  people  with  a  cultivated  and  responsible  intellect.' 


I  V. 
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From  the  vantage  point  of  two  years'  experience  as  the  agency 
charged  by  ordinance  "to  give  effect  to  the  rights  of  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  City  and  County  to  equal  opportunity,"  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  offers  this  limited  summary  of  the  present  state  of  inter- 
group  relations  in  San  Francisco.  The  Commission  also  presents  recom- 
mendations which  involve  the  whole  community  —  minority  and  majority 
groups  —  in  the  urgent  business  of  taking  new,  refreshed  and  bold 
moves  in  the  coming  year  toward  resolving  racial  and  ethnic  problems. 

The  welfare  and  peace  of  our  population,  the  continuity  of  San 
Francisco  —  as  San  Francisco  —  depend  upon  intelligent  and  deter- 
mined action.  All  of  the  city's  major  problems  are  affected  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  quality  of  life  among  its  people.  Not  only  will 
our  children  know  whether  we  have  built  well,  but  we  ourselves  will 
know  in  a  brief  few  years. 

San  Francisco  has  not  been  static  in  relation  to  its  interracial, 
interrel i gious,  and  intercultural  problems.   It  stands  today,  further 
ahead  than  it  did  one  year  ago  in  opening  opportunities  to  minority 
groups.  There  are  more  nonwhites  and  Spanish-speaking  residents  in 
gainful  employment.  But  many  of  the  acute  problems  appear  to  be  barely 
nearer  solution;  and,  equally  dismaying,  they  are  the  same  problems  of 
past  years. 

The  city  itself  has  not  been  static.  Estimates  indicate  increases 
among  the  nonwhite  population.'   There  has  been  the  increased  emergence 
of  more  young  and  vital  people  who  are  seeking  employment.  They  are 
often  frustrated  by  training  programs  (even  when  available)  which  do 
not  always  lead  to  jobs.  There  has  been  the  continued  resistance  of 
some  landlords  and  owners  to  an  open  housing  market.   There  has  been 
the  exasperating  slowness  of  putting  public  and  private  programs  into 
motion.   So  far  the  community  has  not  responded  in  full.   Basic  fric- 
tions remain  unresolved. 

But  a  clear  and  critical  picture  of  conditions  and  of  priority 
needs  emerges  from  this  Commission's  experience  —  and  from  the  broad 
opportunities  it  has  had  to  heed  the  mind  and  heart  of  those  who  feel 
themselves  dispossessed  from  equal  participation  here. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  calls  upon  every  San  Franciscan  to 
ponder  this  report  with  the  same  sense  of  urgency  with  which  it  is 
presented.  A  dynamic  attack  upon  these  social  problems  of  our  city, 
a  continuation  of  the  drive  mounted  in  the  past  few  years,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.   It  must  muster  the  support  of  the  entire  community 


I   See  population  tables  on  page  34. 
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in  cohesive  effort.   It  cannot  be  left  as  the  task  of  any  one  segment 
of  San  Francisco. 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  results  of  numerous  interviews  and 
meetings  held  with  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  along  wiTh  certain  scanty 
research  data  which  is  available.  Much  of  what  has  been  learned  is  in 
the  realm  of  feeling  and  opinion,  but  these  are  not  to  be  down-graded. 
A  San  Francisco  school  teacher,  Margaret  Heaton,  once  wrote  a  small  book 
for  educators  entitled  "Feelings  Are  Facts."  Educators  understand  that 
feelings  are  hard  educational  facts,  which  can  foreshadow  a  child's 
ability  to  learn  as  much  as  his  statistical  \Q   score;  generals  under- 
stand that  feelings  are  hard  military  facts,  which  can  foreshadow  the 
outcome  of  a  battle  as  much  as  steel  armament;  businessmen  understand 
that  feelings  —  of  consumers  and  employees  —  are  hard  economic  facts, 
which  can  foreshadow  profit  or  loss.  And  no  less  are  feelings  hard 
social  facts  in  the  field  of  intergroup  relations.   People  act  on  the 
basis  of  their  feelings  and  opinions. 

Feelings  are  imperfect  but  usually  proximate  indices  to  the  circum- 
stances which  give  rise  to  them  —  and  they  are  also  hard,  causative 
facts  in  themselves. 

The  McCone  Commission  issued  a  we  I  I -publ i ci zed  report  which  was 
an  attempt  to  assess  the  intergroup  relations  situation  in  one  Los 
Angeles  area  largely  through  interviews  and  meetings  with  several  hun- 
dred people.  The  San  Francisco  Human  Rights  Commission  has  already  had 
formal  meetings  in  nine  different  areas  of  the  city,  with  about  900 
people  in  attendance.  About  100  formal  presentations  were  made  at 
those  meetings,  in  addition  to  the  informal  participation  of  many 
others  in  the  ensuing  discussions.   Aside  from  these  neighborhood 
meetings,  the  Commission, and  the  Inte.rim  Commission  before  it,  have 
had  occasion  to  have  general  conversations  with  almost  all  of  the  or- 
ganized groups  in  the  community  that  have  a  direct  interest  in  inter- 
groups  relations. 

Beyond  that,  the  Commission  has  had  access  to  other  organized  ef- 
forts to  assess  the  sentiments  of  the  man  in  the  street,  especially  with- 
in the  disadvantaged  communities.  The  State  Social  Welfare  Board  held 
a  number  of  conversations  here  in  the  past;  San  Francisco's  Economic 
Opportunity  Council,  as  its  first  act,  held  over  forty  meetings,  and 
conducted  a  number  of  door-to-door  interviews  in  the  four  target  areas, 
which  involved  the  participation  of  over   3,000  people  from  these  neigh- 
borhoods . 

In  short,  we  have  the  benefit  of  thousands  of  contacts  in  San 
Francisco  which  were  designed  to  elicit  the  felt  needs  and  concerns  of 
the  disadvantaged  in  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  many  contacts  which  were 
designed  to  elicit  feelings  about  the  disadvantaged  in  San  Francisco. 

What  we  have,  then,  is  not  a  scientific  survey  in  any  strict  sense  • 
but  nevertheless  a  mass  of  evidence  which  cannot  and  should  not  be  ig- 
nored, and  certainly  a  larger  mass  of  evidence  than  that  on  which  the 
McCone  Commission  report  was  based. 
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There  is,  then,  some  responsibility  to  evaluate  this  evidence,  taking 
its  limited  nature  into  full  account,  and  to  try  to  determine  toward  what 
directions  this  evidence  —  together  with  certain  available  data  —  points 
This  report  is  restricted  to  reporting  the  face  results  of  an  initial  eval- 
uation of  this  evidence,  in  order  to  determine  how  the  Commission  may  wish 
to  proceed. 

It  indicates  that: 

The  central  factor  in  intergroup  relations  is  still  the  problem 
of  equal  job  opportunity. 

The  problem  of  equal  job  opportunity,  however,  has  moved  sub- 
stantially from  the  stage  of  remedying  today's  discrimination 
to  the  stage  of  remedying  the  results  of  yesterday's  discrim- 
ination. 

The  level  of  explosive  frustration  is  just  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  in  this  second  stage  as  it  was  in  the  first. 

Second  stage  remedies  are  more  complex  than  were  remedies 
for  discrimination  in  hiring,  but  they  are  there,  if  San 
Francisco  would  apply  its  multiple  resources.  So  far,  the 
community  has  only  dabbled  with  these  remedies. 

In  some  problem  areas,  there  is  movement  into  this  second 
stage,  but  also  the  growing  recognition  of  a  third  stage: 
the  preparation  for  a  heterogeneous  community  under  condi- 
tions of  equal  opportunity.  Unless  a  pattern  of  stabiliza- 
tion is  deliberately  dealt  with,  San  Francisco  in  ten  years 
could  have  a  welter  of  serious  intergroup  relations  problems, 
even  if  progress  is  made  in  extending  equal  opportunity.  The 
key  factors  here  would  seem  to  be  employment,  housing,  and 
s  choo I i  n  g  con  d  i  t  i  on  s . 


A.   The  Three  Stages  in  the  Development  of  Intergroup  Relations 

An  analysis  of  the  expressed  feelings  of  San  Franciscans  and  of  the 
observable  evidence  suggests  that  there  are  three  definable  problem  stages 
in  the  development  of  intergroup  relations:   I)  The  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  and  treatment  (nondiscrimination);  2)  the  reality  of  achieve- 
ment; and  3)  the  stabilization  of  an  integrated  community. 

I.   Nondiscrimination 


The  strong  feeling  continues  to  be  expressed  that,  in  various  prob- 
lem areas,  principles  of  equal  opportunity  are  not  yet  established  in  San 
Francisco.   For  example,  in  the  disadvantaged  minority  communities,  young 
adults  and  young  people  in  school  remain  convinced  that  business  firms 
will  not  hire  them  for  white-collar  jobs,  no  matter  how  well  qualified 
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they  are;  that  labor  unions  will  not  accept  them  into  membership  for 
skilled  jobs,  no  matter  how  qualified  they  are;  and  that  landlords  will 
not  rent  to  them  in  most  areas  of  the  city,  no  matter  how  qualified  they 
are. 

This  stage  of  feeling,  in  other  words,  has  to  do  with  the  prevailing 
belief  that  discrimination  per  se  is  still  operative. 

2    Achievement 

There    is,    however,    another  pattern  of   feeling,    sometimes   separate 
and  sometimes  superimposed  over  the  other;    that  even    if   the  principle 
of  equal   opportunity    is  advancing,   the   reality  of  achievement    is  not  — 
that  even    if  the  practice  of   discrimination    is   receding,   the   depressed 
conditions   resulting   from  past  discrimination,   especially  of  the  Negro 
and  Spanish-speaking  communities,    are  not. 

3.   Stabi I ization 


There  is  yet  another  pattern  of  feeling,  which  is  perhaps  just  begin- 
ning to  emerge,  and  might  be  couched  this  way:  even  if  principles  of 
equal  opportunity  are  established,  and  even  if  they  are   translated  into 
real  conditions  of  achievement,  are  we  —  during  this  period  of  change  — 
going  to  create  and  maintain  a  healthy  integrated  community,  or  is  this 
area  going  to  become  a  patchwork  of  racial,  ethnic,  socio-economic  and 
geographical  camps,  with  all  the  attendant  pathologies  that  such  divi- 
sions create? 


These  three  different  sets  of  concerns  pervade  the  feelings  of 
San  Franciscans  with  whom  discussions  were  held. 


B.   The  Expressed  Needs 

The  concerns  and  needs  that  were  expressed  in  these  thousands  of 

San  Francisco  contacts  can  be  made  to  fall  into  six  different  categories, 

although  sometimes  a  bit  raggedly:  Employment,  Education,  Housing, 
Health  and  Welfare,  Police,  and  Participation. 

I .   Emp loyment 

In  Western  Addition,  Hunters  Point,  Oceanview-Merced  Heights- 
Ingleside,  Mission  District  and  Chinatown,  the  problem  of  employment 
status  figured  prominently.   In  assessing  the  feelings,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  note  that  many  people  in  these  districts  still  feel  that 
they  are  being  deliberately  excluded  from  the  mainstream  of  this  com- 
munity's economy. 


This  feeling  on  their  part  is  not  as  clearly  targeted  as  it  was 
some  years  ago  when  the  walls  of  employment  discrimination  seemed  un- 
broken. They  are  aware  that  there  is  a  state  law  against  employment 
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discrimination.   They  are  not  really  aware  of  some  of  the  other  detailed 
efforts  that  have  taken  place  in  San  Francisco  —  that  many  firms  have 
signed  equal  employment  agreements  with  the  federal  government,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Human  Rights  Commission,  with  civil  rights  groups  —  but 
they  are  generally  aware  that  the  principle  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity is  more  of  a  going  principle  in  our  community,  that  the  walls  of 
overt  discrimination  as  traditionally  practiced,  have  cracked  somewhat, 

But  they  also  feel  strongly  that  the  reality  of  their  achievement 
has  not  advanced  significantly.   This  feeling  is  fed  by  the  objective 
disparity  of  conditions  that  prevail  between  their  communities  and  the 
rest  of  the  city.   For  example,  according  to  the  latest  figures  available, 
while  18  per  cent  of  the  white  families  in  San  Francisco  fall  below  the 
poverty  line  established  by  the  state,  over  30  per  cent  of  the  families 
in  the  Mission  District  fall  below  that  line,  40  per  cent  of  the  families 
in  Chinatown,  40  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Western  Addition,  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  families  in  Hunters  Point.   The  prima  facie  reason  is 
employment  status.   A  full  12  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  families  in  these 
areas  are  unemployed,  and  the  others  are  concentrated  in  low  occupational 
cl assi  fi cat  ions . 

Statistics  suggest  that  there  has  been  some  advancement  in  economic 
condition  in  those  areas  during  the  past  five  years,  but,  if  so,  it  is 
apparently  not  visible  to  the  people  who  live  there.   They  are  not  talk- 
ing as  much  as  they  were  about  employment  discrimination  per  se,  but  they 
are  talking  as  urgently  about  the  need  for  decent  jobs.   If  anything, 
their  sense  of  frustration  and  bitterness  is  higher  than  before  because: 
a)  they  do  not  see  progress,  even  though  the  discernible  block  of  dis- 
crimination is  not  as  clearly  present  as  it  once  was;  and,  b)  they  re- 
late this  lack  of  progress  not  only  to  past  centuries  of  discrimination 
but  to  a  continuing  lack  of  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  general 
community. 

There  is  a  discernible  pattern  of  feeling  about  training  programs 
as  well:   in  every  area  where  contacts  were  made,  the  need  for  training 
programs  was  raised.   But  always  it  was  accompanied  by  an  expressed  feeling 
that  these  training  programs  should  not  be  another  fruitless  gesture,  that 
there  should  be  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  training  trail.   It  was  sometimes 
explicitly  suggested  that  levels  of  frustration  might  even  be  higher  if 
publicized  training  programs  led  to  another  dead  end. 

In  most  of  these  expressions  of  concern  about  employment,  special 
mention  was  made  of  the  employment  needs  of  young  adults,  and  out-of- 
school  youths  under  19  years  of  age.   In  some  neighborhoods  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  rate  of  unemployment  among  these  youths  was  as  high  as 
one-third,  and  that  this  constituted  an  explosive  situation. 

In  addition  to  general  questions  related  to  the  availability  of  jobs, 
job  counseling  and  job  training,  there  were,  throughout  the  contacts,  a 
number  of  specific  disabilities  mentioned  again  and  again: 

a)   Language  and  cultural  problems  for  otherwise  employable  adults 
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and  young  adults,   especially    in   the  Spanish-speaking  and 
Chinese-American  communities. 

b)  Unfair  and    irrelevant  bars  to  employment   imposed  as   a   result 
of  police    records  which  were  of  questionable  pertinence  to 
job  qualifications,    and  were  of  questionable  sociological 
val i  dity . 

c)  Lack  of  child  care   facilities   for  otherwise  employable  mothers. 

2  Housing 

There  seemed  to  be  a  special  intensity  of  bitter  feeling  about 
housing,  which  was  second  only  to  that  about  employment.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  a  majority  of  attention  was  not  addressed  to  the  mat- 
ter of  housing  discrimination  per  se.   It  was  almost  as  though  the  preva- 
lence of  housing  discrimination  was  taken  for  granted,  in  the  Negro  com- 
munities at  least.   References  were  made  to  Proposition  14,  but  usually, 
it  seemed,  not  to  point  up  the  extent  of  housing  discrimination  as  much 
as  it  was  used  as  an  index  to  the  feeling  that  the  rest  of  the  community 
was  "against  them"  generally. 

But  most -of  the  teeling  was  addressed  to  the  "second  stage"  —  not 
housing  discrimination,  but  decent  housing.  There  was  strong  feeling 
expressed  about  high  rents  and  degraded  housing  conditions. '  The  non- 
avai lability  of  decent  low-cost  housing  for  low-income  families,  es- 
pecially outside  the  concentrated,  institutional i zed  environment  of 
large  public  housing  projects  was  a  constant  retrain. 

But  there  was  another  refrain  that  emerged  strongly:  the  need  for 
more  decent  moderate— cost  housing. 

These  feelings  about  housing  needs  had  two  distinct  aspects:  one 
simply  had  to  do  with  the  desire  for  decent  family  housing.  This  is  a 
primal  human  drive,  and  the  depth  of  the  feeling  that  was  expressed  on 
this  score  should  be  no  surprise.  But,  continually,  in  the  discussion 
about  housing,  there  emerged  another  concern:   a  concern  for  a  stabilized 
and  integrated  community,,  rather  than  a  community  fragmented  and  in  con- 
stant transition.  And  wherever  this  concern  was  mentioned,  there  was  men- 
tioned primarily  the  need  for  more  mode  rate- income  housing,  followed  by 
the  desirability  of  scattered  public  housing,  and  the  overall  need  for 
city  planning  that  takes  these  into  account. 

3.   Education 

Lagging  only  slightly  in  frequency  were  expressed  feelings  about 
educational  needs.  There  was  throughout  the  city  a  more  sophisticated 
expression  of  the  special  educational  developments  that  would  be  needed 
to  serve  the  future  of  the  children.   The  need  for  pre-school  training 
was  emphasized  in  all  of  the  districts.   There  was  also  continuous  men- 
tion of  other  elements  of  a  compensatory  education  program,  the  need  for 
smaller  classes,  study  hall  programs,  and  especially  trained  teachers. 
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These  feelings  were  largely  of  the  "second-stage"  variety:   not  so  much 
a  complaint  about  discriminatory  practices,  but  a  request  for  reality 
of  achievement  in  education  for  their  children,  so  that  they  could  join 
the  rest  of  society  in  equal  competition.  These  feelings  did  not  seem 
to  be  as  bitter  in  tone  as  those  related  to  employment  and  housing  prob- 
lems, but  they  were  no  less  urgent.   More  bitter  were  comments  made  in  a 
couple  of  the  districts  about  inadequate  school  facilities,  and  in  sev- 
eral districts  about  what  was  felt  at  that  time  to  be  the  community's 
failure  to  address  itself  to  the  problem  of  racial  imbalance  in  the 
school s . 

4.   Health  and  Wei  fare 


There  were  expressed  feelings  throughout  the  districts  that  there 
were  special  needs  for  extended  health  facilities  of  a  general  nature. 
6aby  clinics  and  neighborhood  pie-natal  care  facilities  were  most  often 
mentioned.   The  most  intense  feeling  within  this  category,  however,  had 
to  do  with  more  recreat icnal  facilities  for  children  and  teenagers. 

5.  Po I  i  ce 

The  police,  society's  most  visible  arms,  were  mentioned  in  almost 
all  districts,  but  they  were  mentioned  in  two  different  ways.   The  ques- 
tion of  police  treatment  of  minorities  was  raised  in  several  districts. 
There  were  continuing  complaints  of  police  mistreatment",  and  wfiere  this 
was  stated  the  reeling  was  high.   But  there  were  also  expressions  that 
the  situation  had  i-mproved^  an-d  almost  universal  commendation  for  the 
Police  Community  Relations  Unit  activities  in  this  city. 

6.  Participation 


The  full  design  of  the  expressed  feelings  of  the  San  Franciscans 
interviewed  would  be  significantly  misunderstood  without  one  other 
element  that  emerged:   the  strong  desire  of  rhe  members  of  the  dis- 
advantaged groups  to  be  adequately  represented  in  the  policy-making 
structure  of  the  community.   This  desire  seemed  to  stem  not  only  from 
their  desire  to  be  involved  inf luential ly  in  any  policy  decisions  that 
affect  them  —  but  also  from  their  desire  for  symbolic  status:   to  be 
recognized  as  full  and  equal  partners  in  the  civic  process. 

This  seemed  to  be,  condensed,  the  full  design  of  the  feelings  and 
concerns  that  were  expressed.   These  feelings  are  in  themselves  objective 
facts  of  hard,  pointed  and  significant  proportions.   As  such,  they  call 
for  the  consideration  of  hard,  pointed  and  significant  programs  on  the 
part  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  community.   This  leads  to 
the  Commission's  recommendations: 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Emp loyment 


The   first-stage  problem   in    intergroup   relations    in   the   field  of 
employment  was  the   reduction  of   discrimination   in   hiring.      The  second- 
stage  problem,   which    is  now  emerging  as  the  central    problem  of  employ- 
ment opportunity   and  of    intergroup   relations  generally    in  San   Francisco, 
seems  to  have  three  dimensions: 

a.  Affirmative   Recruitment  -  that   is,   an   active  campaign   to  find 
the  qual i  f ied  people    in  the  minority  community,   to  fit  them  to  available 
jobs.     This    is  a  specific   remedy    for  past  discrimination   because  the 
historic  pattern  of  discrimination   has   removed  the   normal    bridges  between 
the  minority  working   force  and  the    labor  market  and  has   reduced  the  ex- 
pectations even  of  already  qualified  workers. 

b.  On-the-job  Training  -   for  entry  jobs  and   for  upgrading  —  that 
is,    an   active  campaign  to   fit  the  qualifiable  people    in   the  minority  com- 
munity  for  available  jobs.     This    is  a   specific   remedy   for  past   discrimi- 
nation  because    lower  expectations  have   discouraged    innately  capable  minor- 
ity group   members   from  preparing  themselves   for  better  jobs,   and  segrega- 
tion  has  not  always  prepared  them  for  the  same  cultural    tests  of    innate 
capabi I ity. 

c.  New  Jobs   -  that   is,    an   active  campaign  to   fit  new  kinds  of  jobs 
to  the  qualifications   and  qual i f iabi I i ties  that  do  exist  among  the   unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  of  the  working   force. 

The  Commission  therefore   recommends   a  comprehensive  program  be  mounted 
in  San   Francisco  with   the  goal   of  providing  7,000  new  employment  openings: 

3500  new  on-the-job  training  situations    in  white-collar  jobs 
for  people  who  have  not  filled  such  jobs  previously    in   both 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

3500  New  Career  entrance  sub-professional    jobs    in   human   service 
fields  and   in  private    industry,    with  opportunities  available 
for  ongoing  training  and  advancement. 

What   is  envisioned   is   a  deliberate   re-arrangement  of  many  highly 
skilled  jobs  so  that  parts  of  them  can   be  performed  by    less  skilled  em- 
ployees.    Trained,    but  frequently   scarce,   professionals  are  now  encum- 
bered by   duties  of  a  simple  or  secondary  nature.      Sub-professional    as- 
sistants would   free  the  professional    for  more  creative  and  productive 
work  while,    at  the  same  time,   opening  "new  careers"    for  persons   whose 
entrance    into  the  white-collar  field    is  now  barred.      Such   a  comprehen- 
sive program  of   teaming  the   unskilled  with  the   skilled,    carried  out  as 
agencies  and  businesses  grow,   can   reasonably,    in   San   Francisco,    lead  to 
the  possibility  of    realizing  our   recommendation  of   shifting   3500  blue- 
collar  workers    into  white-collar  jobs   and  opening   up    3500  new  positions. 
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The  expense     to  be  anticipated  need  not   be   greater  than   that   required 
by  the  normal    result  of   growth.      It  will    be  offset  by  the  greater  productiv- 
ity thereby  made  possible  through   more  efficient   use  of  scarce  professionals 
and  the    increased  consumption   by  newly  employed,   no    longer   impoverished 
people. 

How  should  this   program  be   mounted? 

It    is    recommended  that  the   business   community    implement,    under    its 
auspices,    its  own  organized  program  toward  affirmative   recruitment  and 
placement,   expansion  of  existing  on-the-job  and  other  training  possibil- 
ities,   and  pursuit  of   fresh  economic  development  projects  to  create  more 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs. 

It   is   recommended  that  government  agencies    in   San   Francisco  create 
their  own  organized  program  towards   similar   recruitment,   on-the-job 
training,    and  job/career  development  efforts. 

It   is   recommended  that  the    labor  unions    in   San   Francisco  activate 
a  similar  comprehensive  effort  and  concern   themselves,   particularly, 
with  opening   up   apprenticeship  possibilities    in   craft   unions  so  that 
as   vacancies  occur   in  those   areas,   these  skills  and   unions  will    more 
fairly   represent  the  population  of  the  city. 

It    is    recommended  that   these   groupings,    together  with   the   community 
organizations   and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council,   which    is   involved 
with  organization  of  the  poor  and  organization  of    local    services  and  cer- 
tain  federal    funds    in  poverty  areas,    develop  whatever  cooperative   relation- 
ship   is  appropriate  to  their  different   functions. 

(It  should   be   noted  that  the   training  programs   funded   by 
the    federal    government  have   been   critically    reduced.      The 
Department  of  Employment   reports  that   funds   which   can    be 
identified   at  present  as   available   for  training    in    insti- 
tutional   training  classes   will    be   sufficient   for  the  train- 
ing of  only   about    150  adults   —  as  compared  with   training 
opportunities    for  over    1,000  adults   and  youths   per  year 
during  the   past   three  years.      There   are   no   funds    indicated 
at  this   time    for  the   training  of   youths.) 

The  Commission's    recommendations    result   from  estimates  of   the 
dimensions  of   the  problem  derived   from  available  statistics.      Figures 
developed   for  the   San    Francisco  metropolitan   area   as   an  organic    labor 
market,    according  to  a    1965   projection,    show: 

21,000  more   unskilled  persons  than   there   were    unskilled  jobs. 
There  were   about  5,000  more   skilled  persons  than  there  were   skilled 
blue-collar  jobs.      But  there  were   about  21,000  more   unfilled  white- 
collar  jobs   than   there  were  people  with   white-collar  skills.      The    lat- 
ter divided  evenly   between    lower  white-collar  skills   —  clerical    and 
sales  jobs   —   and  higher  than   white   collar  skills:      technical    and 
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professional  jobs. 

The   heart  of   the  problem:        21,000   unskilled  persons    for  whom  there 
are  no   unskilled  jobs.      According  to  other  projections,    it  can   be  esti- 
mated  that   something  more   than    7,000  of   these  are  high   school    graduates, 
and   something    less   than   7,000   have   not  completed  eight  grades  of   school. 
The    latter  tend  to  be  older,    and   for  most  of  them  perhaps  the   best  hope 
is  the   creation   of  new  unskilled  entry  jobs.      For  the  top    15,000,   the 
best  hope    is   to   fit  them    Into  the  21,000  white-collar  jobs  now  available 
and  unfilled.     However,   only  about    10,000  of   these  jobs  are    low-skill, 
white-collar  jobs.      This  means,   at   ideal    best,   that  about  5,000  more  jobs 
have  to  be  created,    since  only  a  small    percentage  of   these   unskilled  can 
fit    into  technical    jobs  with   simple  on-the-job  training.      The  solution 
here    lies  partly    in  the  creation  of  New  Careers  entrance  jobs  with    lower 
white-collar  skills   that  can    supplement  technical    and  professional    workers 
and,    indeed,    will    remove  pressure   from  these   undermanned  occcupations. 

Translating  these   figures   to  San    Francisco,    with   the   best  analysis 
presently  possible,    the  prompt  creation   of   7,000  jobs    is  necessary,   as 
recommended   by  the   Commission.      Almost  half  of   the  white   working   force 
in   San   Francisco   falls    into  the  white-collar  class,    as  against    less 
than    \5%  of  the  Negro  working   force.      On   the  other  hand,    about   A\%  of 
the  Negro  working   force   falls    into  the  most   unskilled  groups,    as   against 
13$  of  the  white   working    force.      The  program   recommendations   made  would 
benefit   the  entire  economy  of   the   San    Francisco  community,    and  coupled 
with   affirmative   recruitment  and  more  training  opportunities,    they  are 
crucial    to  the   solution  of   the  city'    intergroup    relations  problems. 

A  more  exact  evaluation   of   the   situation   and  necessary   goals   —  as 
described   by  the   tentative    figures   above   —      is    immediately    indicated. 
Through   appropriate  means,    a   scientific  survey   should   be   undertaken   which 
would  give   current   data  on   the   state  of   skills,   education   and  employment 
in   San   Francisco,    at    least    in   areas  of  concentrated  poverty.     This  need 
not  be   an  expensive  or  time-consuming  project:    however,    action   on   the 
Commission's    recommendations   should  not  wait   upon   the  survey. 

The  creation   of   7,000  jobs  should   be  marked   "priority"   and   for  a 
critical    reason:      there    is    indication  that  the    international    situation 
is   shaving  away  the   unemployment    rate    in   this   area,    and   promises   to 
lessen    it  even  more.      This   will    tend  to    remove   some  of   the   pressure 
for  creating  new  jobs.      But  the  experience  of   World  War    II    must   be 
kept    in  mind    if   we   are   to  prepare    for  the   San    Francisco  of   tomorrow. 
Many  of   the    less   prepared   and/or  minority  workers  who  were   absorbed 
in   a  war  economy,    but  often   at  the   bottom  of  the   skills    ladder,    dis- 
covered their  skills   didn't   fit  peacetime  needs.      During  the  years    fol- 
lowing the  war,    as   a   result,    the  economic  distance   between  Negro  and 
white   workers   again    began   to    increase,    and   the  pool    of   those  caught    in 
a  poverty  cycle   formed  again.      The   development   of   these  new  on-the-job 
training  situations   and  New  Career  positions    is  not  only   a    remedy    for 
today,    but  a   remedy    for  tomorrow. 
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It    is    recommended  that   the  major   resources  of  the  Human   Rights 
Commission,    and  of    its   staff,    be   applied  to  an  effort  to  mount  or 
cause  to   be  mounted  the   kind  of   comprehensive  program  outlined   above. 
This  program    is   a   bold   design   to   bring  those  people  who  have   the  po- 
tential,   but  not  the   skills,    into  our  economic  society.      This  cannot 
be  done  with   the  piecemeal,    welfare-service  oriented  programs  with 
which   we   are    familiar.       It  can   be   done   best   by   being   done   directly;    that 
is,    by  connecting  people,    directly   to  the  economy,    with  the  attention  of 
whatever   remedial    services   are  necessary   —   rather  than   by  putting  them 
on   the  welfare-service   road  with   the  hope  that  they  will    end   up   con- 
necting with  our  main   economy. 


2.        Housing   and  Education 

There   are  other   remedial    programs   suggested   by   these   conversations 
and  this   data  which   should  be  considered   for   implementation   by  appro- 
priate Commission   committees.      Especially    important    is  the  consideration 
of  housing  and  joint  housing-school    pattern   needs   for  the  stabilization 
of  tomorrow's   San   Francisco.      This    is   described   in  the   report  as  a  third 
stage    in    intergroup    relations,    but    it  cannot  be  a    later  stage    in  time    if 
San   Francisco    is   to  avoid   becoming  a  city  of   frozen   compartments  of   pop- 
ulation,  or   indeed  a  city   bereft  of  certain   segments  of   population   vital 
to    its   healthy    future, 

The   remedial    priorities   are   clear  enough: 

Scattered  public  housing,    rent  supplements   and    leased  public 
housing   for    low-income   families. 

A  joint   government-industry-non-profit-institution    drive  to 
establish   a  pattern  of  moderate- income  housing  throughout  the 
city   for  middle-income   famines. 

Continual    examination  of   what  the   school    system  must   do  to 
provide  quality  education    for   its   now  student   body    in   a  new 
world:      to  prepare    radically    larger  proportions  of   students 
for  white-collar  and   technical    jobs.      The   Stanford   Research 
Institute    report   for  the   Board  of   Education   should  help    focus 
the   discussions    ^nd  examinations  of  the   district  and    its   citizens. 

But  every  other  program  must   bniir!  en   the    irrr.ediate  creative   develop- 
ment of  our  human    resources,    with  the  mounting  of   some   comprehensive 
variant  of   the  employment  opportunity  program   described  above. 


3.        Metropolitan   Regional    Approach 

The  problems  of    intergroup    relations   do  not   begin   and  end  within 
the   confines  of   San    Francisco's   city   and   county    line.      They  are  metro- 
politan   in   scope  and    require   action  on   a    regional     level.      For  example. 
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a  number  of  business  enterprises  have  left  San  Francisco  to  relocate 
in  suburban  areas.  New  industries  coming  to  the  Bay  Area  often  settle 
in  the  suburbs.  Both  the  blue-collar  and  white-collar  job  markets  are 
expanding  in  the  environs,  yet  it  is  there  that  racial  and  ethnic  minor- 
ities encounter  the  greatest  difficulties  in  finding  housing.   In  a  re- 
verse pattern  to  the  normal  daily  flow,  three  times  as  many  Negroes  commute 
from  San  Francisco  every  day  to  jobs  than  come  into  the  city. 

The  development  of  economic  activity  and  housing  patterns  in  subur- 
ban areas  has  seriously  hurt  the  opportunities  available  to  minorities. 

it  is  recommended  that  the  above  actions  regarding  employment  and 
housing  needs  be  implemented  also  on  a  metropolitan  regional  scope. 
The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  might  be  instrumental  in  effecting 
a  regional  approach  to  intergroup  problems.  A  metropolitan  region  can  no 
more  afford  to  ignore  these  ills  than  can  a  central  city. 


The  Work  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 

of  the 

City   and  County  of  San   Francisco 
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The  Commission  holds  public  meetings  at  9:30  A.M.  on  the  second 
and  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month  in  the  Commission  Room,  third  floor 
of  the  Main  Public  Library  located  in  the  Civic  Center. 

The  primary  activities  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  have  been 
carried  out  through  its  various  program  committees,  upon  which  sit 
members  of  the  Commission  and  Advisory  Council. 


EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE 

Goal :  To  achieve  equal  opportunity  through 
voluntary  positive  programs  involving 
labor  unions,  public  and  private  em- 
ployers, and  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
in  the  San  Francisco  employment  market. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are: 

Commissioners: 


Robert  Lauter,  Chairman 
Curtis  McClain 
Cornel i  us  Wal I 
Barney  Apfel 
Rabbi  Al vin  I .  Fine 


Staff:  Walter  L.  Scott 

Josef ina  Pagan  de  Ward 
Ernest  J.  Y.  Wu 


Advi  sory  Counci  I  : 

Rev.  George  Bedford 

Father  Eugene  Boyle 

Wi I  I iam  Chester 

Hunt  Conrad 

Jules  Dundes 

Mrs.  Elliott  Feigenbaum 

Alfred  Figone 

Edward  Stern 


Claude  Jinkerson 
Wi I  I iam  Kilduff 
Edward  Manning 
John  McCowan 
Creighton  Peet 
Wi I  I iam  Smith 
Emmett  Solomon 


In  the  Private  Sector 


. . .  J  ob  Fair 

Encouraged  and  cooperated  with   the  Greater  San   Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce   in  the   conduct  of  an   "Equal    Opportunity  Job   Fair." 
Based  on    initial    reports   to  the  Chamber  from  participating  em- 
ployers,  the  two-day  Job   Fair  resulted   in    175   known  placements, 
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of  whom  48$  were  Negroes,   21%  were  Mexicans  and  Spanish-Americans, 
and  9%  were  Orientals. 

...Adult  Opportunity  Centers  of  the  California  State  Employment  Service 
were  established   in    four  poverty  neighborhoods   at  the   urging  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,   which  serves  as  their  advisory  committee. 
(Mission,   Chinatown-North   Beach,    Hunters  Point,   and  Western   Addition 
Di  stricts) . 

...Hotel  Industry 

Upon  request  from  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  mediated  a  two-faceted  dispute  between  (I)  the 
Hotel  Employers  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  Civil  Rights 
groups  (NAACP,  CORE,  Baptist  Ministers  Union);  and  (2)  the  Hilton 
Hotel  of  San  Francisco  and  nineteen  discharged  maids,  along  with 
the  NAACP  and  CORE,  which  represented  the  maids. 

After  several  negotiating  sessions,  a  ten-year  agreement  of  equal 
opportunity  in  employment  was  signed,   an  Arbitrator's  Award  re- 
stored full  seniority,  back  pay  for  lost  days,  and,  for  those  maids 
who  did  not  wish  to  return  to  the  housekeeping  department,  oppor- 
tunity with  the  Hilton  Hotel  for  other  jobs. 

...Restaurant  Industry 

Activity  in  this  industry  has  been  slowed  due  to  the  questioning 
of  both  the  involved  employers  and  unions,  on  the  "Affirmative 
Action  in  Employment  Plan"  discussed  with  them  several  times  in 
the  past  year. 

...Automotive  Industry/Motor  Car  Dealers  Association  of  San  Francisco 
in  cooperation  with  all  involved  employers,  unions,  and  the 
California  State  Employment  Service,  instituted  in  July,  1966, 
an  intensive  training  needs  survey  to  uncover  areas  of  training 
possibilities  in  both  union  and  non-union  job  classifications. 

...Retailers  Community  Relations  Group 

Noted  continuing  improvement  in  the  number  of  minorities  employed 
in  all  job  categories  with  the  Retailers  Group. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bay  Area  Urban  League,  the  Committee  is 
working  toward  increasing  the  number  of  on-the-job  trainees  with 
this  industry. 

. . .Un  ion  Train  ing 

Adopted  guidelines  for  affirmative  action  for  improving  minority 
representation  in  labor  organizations  and  discussed  these  with 


I  After  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  an  arbitrator's  ruling  de- 
clared this  agreement  illegal.  The  Commission  is  currently  working 
on  a  new  agreement  involving  the  employers,  unions,  and  community 
groups. 
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various  labor  representatives  and  councils:   (I)  Recruitment 
of  qualified  journeymen  among  minorities.   (2)  Retraining  for 
all  underemployed  journeymen.   (3)  Apprenticeship  expansion. 
(4)  Training  of  construction  laborers  for  qualification  as 
journeymen. 

.Training  Directory 

Revised  and  redistributed  the  Training  Opportunities  Directory 
which  the  Human  Rights  Commission  published  last  year  to  inform 
the  community  of  continuing  and  new  training  programs.  Published 
an  edition  of  the  Training  Opportunities  Directory  in  Spanish. 

,A  program  was  developed  with  consuls  of  Latin  American  countries 
to  develop  job  opportunities  for  their  citizens  now  residing  in 
San  Francisco. 

.Employment  Committee  of  the  Ocean  View-Merced  Hei ghts- Ingles ide 

Stabilization  Project 

Provided  technical  assistance  to  this  group  on  an  "affirmative 
action  program,"  which  they  successfully  presented  to  a  large 
employer  group  planning  to  operate  for  the  first  time  in  their 
neighborhood  within  the  next  two  years. 


In  the  Pub  I ic  Sector 


..Nondiscrimination  Clause  in  All  City  and  County  Contracts 

A  nondiscrimination  clause  for  inclusion  in  all  City  and  County 
contracts  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (passed  in 
October).  A  long  series  of  discussions  were  held  to  gain  the 
approval  and  full  cooperation  of  minority  groups,  business,  and 
labor  organizations. 

..Recommendations  Re:  Employment  Practices  of  City  and  County  Government 
Presented  for  Human  Rights  Commission  adoption  several   recommen- 
dations to  City  and  County  government  for  improving  minority  rep- 
resentation in  a  I  I  job  categories  and  the  intergroup  relationships 
of  present  employees. 

..Concessionaire  Survey 

Information  on  the  names  and  kinds  of  concessions  that  do  business 
with  the  City  was  received  from  all  involved  City  and  County  depart- 
ments. A  survey  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  concessionaire  to 
determine  his  minority  employment  pattern. 

..Employment  Pattern  Survey  of  City  Minority  Employees 

Recommended  for  Human  Rights  Commission  approval  that  funds  be  al- 
lotted to  conduct  and  maintain  annual  minority  employment  pattern 
survey  on  electronic  data  processing  equipment  to  enable  the  City 
to  ascertain  more  readily  the  results  of  its  stated  policy  re: 
"Equal  Opportunity  in  Employment.1' 
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Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  (BART) 

BART  adopted  an  affirmative  action  clause  recommended  by  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  all  contractors.  The  Human  Rights  Commission 
presented  BART  with  six  recommendations  for  implementation  of  the 
contract  cl ause. 


New  Careers 


In  seeking  to  create  jobs,  the  Commission  found  that  concern  and 
goodwill  on  the  part  of  many  employers  and  labor  officials  could  only 
ensure  equal  opportunity;  they  could  not  produce  jobs  in  the  numbers 
needed.   We  found  that  automation  has  eliminated  many  unskilled  jobs; 
that  credentials  were  needed  for  the  professional  jobs  that  did  need 
filling;  and  that  our  efforts  in  the  private  sector  could  produce  some 
jobs,  but  not  the  thousands  that  are  required. 

New  Career  possibilities  are  part  of  the  answer  in  efforts  to  ex- 
pand job  opportunities  for  minorities  in  San  Francisco.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  these  jobs  be  developed  with  a  career  outlook  so  that  mi- 
norities will  not  again  be  relegated  permanently  to  beginning  unskilled 
aide  positions,  as  dead-end  a  prospect  in  the  professional  sphere  as 
they  are  in  the  industrial.  We  hope  that  entering  aides  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  schooling  and  experience  on  the  job  that  will 
enable  them  to  enter  professions  and  pursue  promotional  opportunities 
which  assure  them  an  integral  place  at  all  levels  of  our  economic  life 
This  opening  of  employment  doors  can  lead  to  solution  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission's  other  serious  concerns:   housing  and  educational 
problems  are  more  easily  resolved  when  minorities  can  afford  to  live 
in  diverse  neighborhoods. 

As  stressed  in  the  employment  recommendations,  a  New  Careers  program 
is  not  expensive  since  budgets  must  provide  for  normal  growth  of  service 
agencies  and  of  businesses.  Re-arrangement  of  funds  to  hire  sub-profes- 
sionals is  also  possible  where  professionals  cannot  be  found.  Possibly 
even  more  significant,  expense  should  be  measured  against  the  cost  of 
welfare,  the  prison  system,  the  taxes  earmarked  for  control  of  crime, 
the  cost  of  riots,  and  the  vast  but  incalculable  cost  of  wasted  human 
lives  and  of  human  misery. 

A  wide  potential  for  New  Careers  exists.   The  Commission's  job  is 
to  see  that  such  needed  careers  are  created  and  that  today's  minorities 
have  their  chance  to  enter  the  country's  economy  through  these  new  career 
opportunities  as  did  early  immigrants  who  came  on  the  scene  when  the 
country's  new  industries  needed  their  labor. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  COMMITTEE 

Goal :   To  aid  in  the  achievement  of  full  particr 
pation  of  minorities  in  the  neighborhood 
and  civic  life  of  the  city  and  county. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are: 

Commi  ssi oners : 


Earl  Raab,  Chairman 
John  Y.  Chin 

Advisory  Counci I : 

Rev.  George  Bedford 
Mrs.  Marylouise  Lovett 
Michael  Salarno 
Rev.  John  Smith 


Staff:  Grandvel  Jackson 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Meza 


Garfield  Steward 
Dr.  Kazue  Togasaki 
Zeppel  in  Wong 


The  Ocean  View-Merced  Hei ghts-lnqles i de  Stabilization  Project 

In  the  southwestern  section  of  San  Francisco  lie  three  connected 
neighborhoods  known  as  Ocean  View,  Merced  Heights  and  Ingleside.  Com- 
posed mainly  of  modest,  single-family  homes  built  just  prior  to  and  after 
World  War  II,  these  neighborhoods  have  undergone  dramatic  racial  changes 
in  their  population  over  the  last  fifteen  years.  Negro  families  seeking 
homes  were  directed  to  these  areas  to  the  degree  that  in  the  early  1960's 
several  community  groups  of  Negro  and  while  residents  became  concerned 
that  their  integrated  neighborhoods  would  develop  into  a  new  ghetto  un- 
less positive  actions  were  taken  to  maintain  racial  balance.  The  Arthur 
D.  Little  report  on  the  San  Francisco  Community  Renewal  Program  also  took 
note  of  this  development  and  recommended  that  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
begin  a  "neighborhood  stabilization"  program  in  these  neighborhoods. 

Since  1961  residents  have  made  efforts  to  improve  the  area  under 
the  principle  of  keeping  people  there  rather  than  excluding  new  home 
seekers.  Actually  the  motivations  which  led  to  the  present  Ocean  View- 
Merced  Hei ghts- Ingles i de  (OMI )  program  are  several  beyond  that  of  stabi- 
lization. Primarily  the  desires  were  for  a  better  area  physically,  for 
more  recreation  facilities,  for  better  schools;  in  short,  "We'll  make 
this  the  nicest  part  of  town,"  as  one  homeowner  put  it. 

When  the  Human  Rights  Commission  held  one  of  its  regular  meetings 
in  the  area  in  May  of  1965,  over  a  dozen  representatives  of  organizations 
and  individuals  asked  the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  help  the  neighborhoods 
organize  effectively.  They  pointed  out  that  the  Commission  should  protect 
the  city  from  the  menace  of  restricted  selling,  block-busting,  and  scare 
tactics  designed  to  impel  whites  from  the  area  and  to  direct  most  non- 
white  home  seekers  only  to  there.   They  said  that  an  open  housing  mar- 
ket throughout  San  Francisco,  and  indeed  the  Bay  Area,  would  relieve 
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pressure  on  their  neighborhoods  so  that  they  could  maintain  the  inte- 
gration of  which  they  were  proud. 

The  Commission  agreed  to  help  primarily  by  providing  staff  con- 
sultation. The  Commission  pointed  out  that  the  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility for  decisions  really  lay  with  neighborhood  residents.   Its 
role  was  to  help  form  an  organization  through  which  residents  could 
mutually  define  the  problems  of  their  area,  explore  the  range  of  al- 
ternative solutions,  select  those  seen  as  most  desirable  and  realistic, 
and  pursue  them  vigorously  and  effectively.  The  Human  Rights  Commission 
determined  that  it  would  not  assume  the  posture  of  planning  for  an  area 
but  would  work  wi  th  it  in  the  role  of  helper. 

Almost  six  hundred  men,  women  and  children  attended  the  first  com- 
munity-wide meeting  called  to  assess  how  they  felt  about  a  program  of 
community  development.  They  were  asked  to  indicate  if  those  persons 
who  had  contacted  the  Human  Rights  Commission  indeed  expressed  the  gen- 
eral consensus  about  the  need  for  organized  effort.   Families  and  in- 
dividuals filled  out  132  survey  questionnaires,  and  from  these  it  was 
learned  that  there  existed  a  consensus  for  a  program  and  a  range  of  de- 
tailed problems  were  cited  for  action. 

Using  the  questionnaires  as  a  guide,  a  program  of  community  action 
was  developed  under  the  aegis  of  22  religious,  improvement,  business, 
civic  and  other  organizations  within  the  area.  Thirteen  program  com- 
mittees with  approximately  200  people  serving  on  them  were  set  up  to 
deal  with  specific  concerns.   Local  businessmen  and  churches  assumed 
much  of  the  OMI  financial  load.  The  Glide  Foundation  supplied  a  part- 
time  director,  who  worked  out  of  a  local  Methodist  Church.  Human  Rights 
Commissioner  Joseph  Meza  was  elected  temporary  chairman  of  the  Steering 
Committee  to  serve  until  residents  had  an  opportunity  to  know  one  another 
better  and  could  develop  their  organization  to  the  point  of  selecting 
permanent  officers.  As  the  OMI  Stabilization  and  Improvement  Project 
developed  programs,  the  need  for  full-time  staffing  became  evident. 
The  Human  Rights  Commission  had  lent  a  full-time  person  for  a  two- 
month  period,  had  supplied  half-time  consultative  services  of  its 
Community  Organization  Representative,  and  had  secured  part-time 
secretarial  help.  The  San  Francisco  Foundation  made  a  grant  of  $15,000 
to  OMI  in  September  of  1966  which  enabled  it  to  retain  a  full-time 
director  and  secretarial  staff.  The  project  is  now  seeking  to  develop 
its  financial  resources  so  that  it  can  be  self-sufficient. 

OMI  has  a  well-rounded  community  action  program.  One  of  the  most 
important  projects  to  date  has  been  sponsored  by  its  Education  Committee. 
Working  hand-in-hand  with  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  and 
San  Francisco  State  College,  they  presented  a  proposal  which  was  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education  whereby  five  elementary  schools  in  the  stabili- 
zation area  would  receive  special  treatment.  The  Education  Committee's 
proposal  includes  the  highest  level  of  counseling  and  academic  guidance, 
public  nurseries  for  three  and  four-year-olds,  a  modern  library  for  each 
school,  a  low  student-teacher  ratio  and  at  each  school  a  curriculum 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  that  particular  school  population, 
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The  planning  grant  requested  from  the  federal  government  to  implement 
the  proposal  for  the  elementary  schools  is  $223,000.   This  grant  could 
be  the  forerunner  of  about  one  million  dollars  in  grants  annually  for 
five  years.   Such  funding  would  approximate  the  sum  required  to  finance 
a  pilot  educational  program  to  demonstrate  that  quality  in  education 
can  effect  racial  stabilization  at  a  level  most  beneficial  to  all  of 
the  residents  of  a  community. 

OMI  leaders  have  stated  that  high  elementary  school  educational 
levels  are  not  enough  to  develop  their  neighborhood.   They  have  focused 
on  real  estate  practices;  on  fair  employment  opportunities;  on  inade- 
quate housing;  on  the  need  for  more  recreation  resources;  on  relations 
with  surrounding  neighborhoods,  including  nearby  San  Francisco  State 
College;  on  beautifying  the  neighborhood;  on  working  with  youth  and 
youth-serving  agenciesjon  developing  better  financial  assistance  for 
home  buyers  or  owners  wishing  to  improve  structures.  They  have  sur- 
veyed their  neighborhood  several  times  to  determine  community  interest 
in  the  school  proposal,  to  determine  who  is  selling  houses  and  who  is 
buying,  and  to  build  closer  relationships  with  homeowners.  OMI  has  had 
its  successes  in  addition  to  the  school  proposal.   Among  the  gains  is 
a  new  park  strategically  set  on  top  of  the  neighborhood.  Also,  the 
developer  of  a  large  shopping  center  is  carrying  through  on  pledges 
made  at  OMI's  request  regarding  employment  and  construction.   The  Project's 
officers  are  now  local  people  with  Human  Rights  Commission  staff  serving 
the  consultant  role  as  originally  planned. 

The  OMI  Project,  while  still  young  and  with  inevitable  growing 
pains,  is  a  demonstration  to  San  Francisco  that  a  neighborhood  can 
be  organized  with  outside  help  in  order  to  tackle  its  problems.   It 
is  now  in  the  position  to  negotiate  and  to  work  with  City  agencies 
on  larger  questions  of  general  neighborhood  rehabilitation.   It  is  now 
in  the  position  to  seek  further  local,  state,  and  federal  aid.   It  is 
a  neighborhood  of  people  of  varying  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  work- 
ing together  in  their  community's  interests  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
enti  re  ci  ty . 


Other  activities  in  neighborhoods: 

1.  Handled  complaints  arising  out  of  unfair  practices  in 
housing.  City  services,  public  accommodations,  schools, 
reai  estate  practices,  and  other  problems. 

2.  Developed  programs  with  district  merchants  in  business- 
community  relations. 

3.  Assisted  in  organizing  communities  to  participate  in 
Job  Fai  r. 

4.  Worked  with  Spanish-speaking  leaders  to  develop  a  program 
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of   commun  i  cation   between  the   business  community  and  other 
ethnic  groups. 

5.  Followed  areas  of  tension    in   city  and  working  on  programs 
to  eliminate  such  tensions. 

6.  Worked  with   the    inter-agency  corridor  study   for  the   develop- 
ment of  a  plan   for  the  Rapid  Transit  System.      Assisting    in 
the  human   rights  aspects  of  the  plan. 

7.  Conducted  a  training  program   in   sub-professional    and  clerico; 
work   for  members  of   the  community  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Social    Services. 
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HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Goals:  To  help  achieve  the  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  in  the  rental  and  sale  housing 
market  through  voluntary  positive  programs 
which  involve  representatives  of  the  housing 
industry,  the  general  public,  and  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities. 

To  act  as  official  advisor  to  the  City  and 
County  government  on  problems  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  housing  and  urban  renewal  as 
directed  by  Mayor  Shelley. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

Commi  ssi oners : 

William  L.  Porter,  Chairman   Staff:  Miss  Edith  Witt 
Pastor  Ross  Hidy,  Co-Chairman  Consultant:  Walter  De  Faria 
Gene  Connel I 
Mrs.  Ardath  Nichols 


Advi  sory  Councl I : 

Brent  Abel 
Father  Eugene  Boyle 
Harry  Cox 
Lorenzo  Eugenio 
Joe  Fitzpatrick 


Mrs.  June  Harman 
Frank  Gal  I agher 
Don a  I d  Gordon 
John  Levinsohn 
Edward  Stern 


...The  Housing  Committee  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Committee  merged  under 

the  new  name,  since  it  was  found  that  the  public  and  private  facets 
of  housing  and  development  are  closely  interdependent.  A  member 
was  added  to  the  staff  in  mid-April  in  the  new  position  of  Housing 
Representative,  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

To  carry  out  the  Commission's  responsibility  as  official  advisor 
to  the  City  government  on  equal  opportunity  in  housing: 

...The  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  initiated  formal 
relationships  by  individual  Commissioners  and  Advisory  Council 
members  with  the  Planning  Commission,  the  Housing  Authority, 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Redevelopment  Agency. 

...The  Director  and  Housing  Representative  participated  in  inter- 
agency discussions  and  assignments  on  the  proposed  City  Demon- 
stration Program,  on  relocation  of  persons  displaced  by  public 
action,  and  on  the  Community  Renewal  Program. 

...Commissioners,  Advisory  members,  and  staff  attended  neighborhood 
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and  city-wide  meetings,  agency  meetings  and  Board  of  Supervisors 
hearings;  consulted  with  staff  of  City  agencies  and  representatives 
of  community  organizations  on  questions  relating  to  equal  housing 
opportunity  and  intergroup  relations. 

...The  Committee  raised  and  pursued  questions  on  City  policy,  primarily 
on: 

1.  Meaningful  neighborhood  citizen  participation  in  planning 
decisions  that  affect  the  lives,  homes,  property,  work  and 
community  of  the  people;  involvement  of  citizens  in  social 
planning  and  the  implementation  of  such  plans;  financial 
assistance  to  enable  communities  of  the  poor  to  hire  social 
and  physical  planners  to  help  them  reach  city-wide  goals. 

2.  The  primacy  of  planning  for  human  development;  the  necessity 
of  viewing  physical  planning  as  a  consequence  of  social  plan- 
ning; the  relationship  of  housing  to  community,  of  the  re- 
vital  ization  of  neighborhoods  to  the  excellence  of  schools, 
to  the  quality  of  religious,  cultural  and  recreation  facili- 
ties, and  to  the  integration  of  the  neighborhood  with  the 
mainstream  of  opportunity. 

3.  Greater  coordination  of  all  housing  and  urban  development 
activities  by  various  agencies,  so  that  each  program  will 
further  the  goals  of  the  City. 

4.  Major  consideration  of  the  impact  of  each  housing  and  develop- 
ment program  on  intergroup  relations  in  the  city,  on  improve- 
ment of  neighborhoods  for  those  who  live  and  work  in  them,  on 
equal  housing  opportunity  for  minority  people. 

5.  The  urgency  for  concentrated  attention,  by  both  public  and 
private  housing  programs,  to  the  problem  of  replacing  and  in- 
creasing the  stock  of  low  and  moderate  rentals  and  sales 
housing  lost  through  redevelopment,  rehabilitation,  demolition, 
and  code  enforcement. 

6.  The  need  for  the  city  to  concern  itself  with  open  housing  on 
a  metropolitan  scale,  especially  in  relation  to  job  opportu- 
nities. 

To  carry  out  the  Commission's  responsibility  to  help  achieve  equal 
opportunity  in  housing  for  all  San  Franciscans,  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  color,  ancestry  or  place  of  birth,  and  to  officially  encourage 
private  persons  and  groups  to  promote  and  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
and  good  will  toward  all  people 

...The  Committee  cooperated  with  community  organizations  and  fair  housing 
groups  in  the  city  and  the  metropolitan  area,  which  are  working 
toward  these  ends. 

...Continued  to  work  toward  affirmative  housing  programs,  similar  to 

those  in  regard  to  employment,  to  be  adopted  by  real  estate  brokers 
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rental  agencies,  tract  developers  and  builders  and  lending  in- 
stitutions. 

...Responded  to  individual  complaints  of  housing  discrimination,  by 
referral  to  FEPC,  the  Council  for  Civic  Unity,  the  Real  Estate 
Board,  or  by  direct  investigation  and  discussion  with  the  parties 
involved. 

...Maintained  a  specialized  library  on  housing  material  pertaining  to 
successful  interracial  developments,  fair  housing  campaigns,  dis- 
criminatory practices,  legislation,  private  and  public  housing 
for  low-income  families,  urban  renewal,  etc. 

...Began  special  mailings  to  interested  housing  contacts  in  the  private 
housing  industry,  in  church  groups,  community  associations,  women's 
organizations,  schools,  etc. 

...To  these  ends,  the  committee  also  specifically: 

supported  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Mission  Council 
on  Redevelopment  for  funds  to  hire  independent  experts  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  planning  process. 

confronted  the  builders  of  Serramonte  Tract,  and  related 
rental  units  in  San  Francisco,  to  obtain  equal  opportunity 
in  housing  agreements. 

opposed  the  building  of  the  Panhandle  Freeway  because  of  its 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  adjacent  interracial  neigh- 
borhood. 

supported  a  rent  subsidy  program  for  San  Francisco. 

upon  request  gave  consultation  regarding  a  proposed  concen- 
trated code  enforcement  program  in  several  districts. 

developed  a  standard  fair  housing  for  students  agreement 

with  the  major  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  San  Francisco, 

held  a  public  hearing  on  a  proposed  redevelopment  project 
south  of  Market  Street. 

supported  a  special  homeowner  insurance  plan  for  urban  re- 
newal areas. 

proposed  changes  in  the  California  Fair  Housing  law  so  as 
to  strengthen  enforcement  procedures. 
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YOUTH  AND  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

Goal :  To  aid  in  the  achievement  of  full  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  youth  in  the  city  and 
county. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

Commissioners: 

Dr.  Zuretti  L.  Goosby,  Chairman  Staff:  Grandvel  Jackson 
Sister  Mary  Bernadette  Giles  Ruth  Maguire 


Consultant:  Miss  Joan  Devine 


Advisory  Counci 


Rabbi  Irving  Hausman  Mrs.  Leola  Puccinelli 

Thomas  Harris  Miss  Elizabeth  Riesgo 

Daniel  Koshland  Miss  Elaine  Wolfe 
Orvi I le  Luster 

...In  our  work  with  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District: 

a.  submitted  programs  for  improving  human  relations  for  pupils 
and  teachers  to  the  School  District's  Committee  on  Human 

Re  I  at ions. 

b.  met  with  Stanford  Research  Institute  to  present  testimony 
in  behalf  of  the  need  for  quality,  integrated  education  in 
San  Francisco. 

c.  participated  with  community  organizations  and  teachers' 
groups  to  develop  plans  for  upgrading  Polytechnic  High  School 
educationally  and  ensuring  its  continuance  as  an  integrated 
school . 

...Provided  consultative  services  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Ocean  View-Merced  Hei ghts-lnglesi de  Stabilization  Project,  which 
has  worked  with  State  Col  lege  and  the  School  District  to  prepare 
a  funding  grant  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
These  funds,  if  granted,  will  improve  educational  opportunities 
in  five  schools  in  the  community  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
neighborhood's  racial  stability. 

...Co-sponsored  with  SCOPE  a  "Community  Assembly  for  Creating  Intel- 
ligence," attended  by  over  600  citizens  to  initiate  community 
thinking  on  the  need  for  educational  innovation. 

...Edited  and  distributed  approximately  5,000  copies  of  a  provocative 

speech  by  Dr.  Arthur  Pearl,  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  on  "Educational  Change:   Why  -  How  -  For  Whom"  to  work- 
shops, conferences,  faculties  of  many  school  districts,  individuals 
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and  organizations  concerned  with  education. 

.Developed  liaison  with  Juvenile  Justice  Committee  of  the  Bar 
Association,  as  well  as  with  other  groups,  to  seek  clarity  on 
what  changes  would  be  helpful  in  the  structure  and  organization 
of  Juvenile  Hall,  in  city  and  state  legislation  to  ensure  more 
rehabilitative  help  to  youthful  offenders. 

.Participated  in  a  conference  called  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

to  discuss  criteria  for  the  selection  of  a  school  superintendent. 

.Arranged  a  meeting  between  students  studying  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  at  John  Adams  and  school  and  CSES 
administrators  of  the  program  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Student  Council  as  requested  by  the  students. 

.Began  preparation  of  an  educational  program  for  use  by  organizations 
and  groups  throughout  the  city  to  stress  the  need  and  educational 
value  of  integrated  education  when  buttressed  by  innovative  and 
creative  new  teaching  methods.  This  program  is  expected  to  help 
create  a  welcoming  climate  for  the  school  changes  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  team  and  other  educators. 

.Opposed  construction  of  a  high  school  in  Diamond  Heights  until  as- 
surances received  from  the  the  School  District  that  the  school 
would  be  used  to  further  integration  in  all  high  schools. 
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Goal :   To  assist  the  news  media  and  the  Commission 

in  improving  communication  among  all  sections 
of  the  population  so  that  solutions  to  prob- 
lems can  be  sought  in  a  climate  of  mutual  con- 
cern and  factual  interpretation. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

Jules  Dundes,  Co-Chairman 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Sherry,  Co-Chairman 

Staff:  Mrs.  Ruth  Maguire 

.Distributed  to  a  mailing  list  of  2,000  a  monthly  newsletter,  NOTES, 
describing  the  ongoing  work  of  the  Commission  and  its  committees. 

.Prepared  a  brochure  describing  the  objectives  and  organization  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  for  general  public  distribution. 

.Maintained  and  expanded  a  specialized  library  on  intergroup  relations 
consisting  of  about  350  books,  plus  numerous  special  reports  and 
pamphlets,  available  to  the  public. 

.Advised  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  written 
material,  radio  and  television  presentations,  conferences,  talks, 
and  other  public  contacts. 
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RESEARCH  AND  LEGISLATION  COMMITTEE 

Goal:  To  develop  a  storehouse  of  factual  information 
on  intergroup  relations  and  to  advise  the  Com- 
mission of  legislation  related  to  its  work. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

Earl  Raab,  Chairman 
Community  consultants 

Staff:  Mrs.  Ruth  Magui re 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEES 

The  Committee  on  Budget  and  Staff  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rabbi 
Fine  developed  a  budget  request  and  job  descriptions  for  the  four  ad- 
ditional professional  positions  and  two  clerical  positions  which  were 
approved  by  Mayor  Shelley  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
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28. 
OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


.The  Commission  recommended  that  all  religious  groups  in  the  city 
and  county  join  together  in  a  program  to  assure  affirmative 
action  for  work  force  integration  by  all  companies  with  which 
they  do  business.  The  Director  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  the  heads 
of  a  I  I  the  religious  bodies  and  a  program  has  been  initiated 
by  them. 

.The  Commissioners  and  staff  gave  regular  staff  consultation  to  a 
number  of  organizations  including  the  Jewish  Women's  Council, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Hunters  Point  Nursery  School,  John 
Adams  Student  Council,  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
Advisory  Council,  City  College  teacher  aide  program,  University 
of  California  Extension  Division,  Fillmore  Merchants  Association, 
and  others. 

.Commissioners  and  staff  spoke  to  a  large  number  of  school,  church, 
and  civic  groups  on  the  work  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
various  aspects  of  intergroup  relations,  including  many  radio 
and  television  appearances. 

.Commission  representatives  attended  the  following  conferences: 

Community  Relations  Service  in  Washington,  D.C.  (federal  expense); 
Principal  Advisors  to  Mayors  Conference  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors;  White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights;  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Education;  White  House  Conference  on  Equal  Opportunity; 
National  Association  of  Intergroup  Relations  Officials;  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Housing;  National  Committee 
of  Housing  and  Renewal  Officials;  Governor's  Conference  on  Youth. 

.The  Commission  received  a  number  of  complaints  regarding  the  actions 
of  public  agencies  which  it  investigated  and  dismissed  or  made 
recommendations  for  corrective  action.  Two  complaints  brought 
to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  were  ruled  out  of  its  jurisdiction 
by  the  City  Attorney. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  staff 
time  is  'ievoted  to  the  investigation  and  mediation  of 
complaints.  The  Commission  has  no  enforcement  powers 
but  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  parties,  mediate.  Con- 
siderable time  is  spent  counsel ing  individuals  regarding 
employment,  training,  and  housing  opportunities.  The 
expansion  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  staff  to  in- 
clude two  Spanish-speaking  members  and  one  person  pro- 
ficient in  the  major  Chinese  dialects  has  brought  many 
cases  to  the  attention  of  the  Human  Ri ght s  Commission . . 
Perhaps  the  best  known  was  that  of  the  young  Mandarin- 
speaking  Chinese  man  who  "jumped"  ship,  sojourned  in 
our  city  for  several  weeks,  and  then  disappeared  as 
quickly  as  he  had  come. 
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..The  Commission  accepted  24  summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  men 
and  women.  Ten  were  assigned  to  work  directly  at  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  office  and  14  at  the  OMI  Project.  The  Com- 
mission and  its  staff  appreciate  the  fine  work  rendered  by  these 
young  men  and  women. 

..The  Commission  has  accepted  two  internes  from  the  Graduate  Social 
Welfare  Program  at  the  University  of  California.  Working  three 
full  days  per  week  at  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  these  internes 
have  been  assigned  to  develop  programs  in  housing  and  "New  Careers." 

..Throughout  the  year  the  Commission  has  had  the  part-time  help  of 
thirty-five  Social  Service  Department  trainees  who  volunteer  to 
work  with  the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  order  to  receive  training 
in  office  procedures.  These  men  and  women  have  been  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  Commission  and  several  have  received  full-time  employ- 
ment following  their  training  period. 

..On  four  occasions  during  the  year,  the  Commission  held  its  regular 
meeting  in  the  evening  and  in  different  neighborhoods,  to  make 
attendance  more  convenient  for  interested  persons. 

...Through  a  Supplemental  Appropriation  passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  signed  by  the  Mayor,  the  Commission  increased  its  professional 
staff  from  four  to  eight  by  adding  these  positions:  Coordinator 
of  Employment;  Coordinator,  Community  Organization;  Employment 
Representative;  and  Housing  Representative.  The  clerical  staff 
was  increased  from  four  to  six. 
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A  Brief  Background 
on  the 
San  Francisco  Human  Rights  Commission 


In  July  of  1964  the  City  and  County  Board  of  Supervisors  approved 
an  ordinance,  requested  by  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley,  which  begins: 

Findi  nqs.   The  population  of  this  City  and  County 
is  composed  of  people  of  various  racial,  religious 
and  ethnic  groups.   In  this  City  and  County,  the 
practice  of  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race 
religion,  color,  ancestry,  or  place  of  birth  and 
exploitation  of  prejudice  related  thereto  adversely 
affects  members  of  minority  groups. 

Such  discriminatory  practices  are  inimical  to 
the  public  welfare  and  good  order  in  that  they:  (I) 
impede  social  and  economic  progress  for  the  entire 
citizenry  by  preventing  members  of  minority  groups 
from  achieving  full  development  of  their  individual 
potentialities  and  from  contributing  fully  to  the 
cultural  and  business  life  of  the  community;  (2) 
constantly  frustrate,  degrade  and  embitter  members 
of  minority  groups,  thereby  diminishing  their  ini- 
tiative and  interest  in  the  community;  and  (3)  tend 
to  create  intergroup  hostilities  and  anti-social 
behavior. 

The  products  of  discrimination  accumulate  con- 
tinuously, with  the  result  that  the  social,  economic 
and  educational  gaps  between  Kiose  suffering  dis- 
crimination and  the  majority  of  the  community  con- 
stantly widen.   As  a  result,  mere  prohibition  of 
future  and  present  discrimination,  while  essential, 
will  not  reduce  the  inequalities  and  disadvantages 
which  a  history  of  discrimination  has  produced. 
Accordingly,  affirmative  remedial  action  must  be 
initiated,  encouraged  and  coordinated. 

Experiences  of  other  urban  centers  through- 
out the  nation  have  proved  the  need  for  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  commissions  empowered  to  study 
community  race  relations  problems,  to  work  with 
interested  citizens  to  develop  programs  to  amelio- 
rate tensions  and  reduce  cultural,  social  and  eco- 
nomic disadvantages  and  to  encourage  and  coordi- 
nate implementation  of  such  programs  consistent 
with  the  needs  and  rights  of  members  of  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  aforementioned 
evils  in  this  City  and  County  are  beyond  the 
regulation  of  applicable  State  law,  and,  insofar 
as  State  law  is  applicable,  voluntary  compliance 
therewith  should  be  fostered  by  a  local  human  re- 
lations commission. 
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The  Human  Rights  Commission  was  given  enforcement  powers  in  the 
area  of  unfair  neighborhood  practices  only.  State  law  prohibits  a 
local  government  from  entering  fields  covered  by  California  legislation 
There  already  existed  such  acts  covering  employment  and  housing  dis- 
crimi  nation . ' 

The  Commission  was  given  broad  powers  to  study,  investigate, 
mediate,  hold  public  hearings,  provide  guidance  and  assistance,  and 
"prepare,  encourage  and  coordinate  programs  of  voluntary  affirmative 
action  to  reduce  or  eliminate  existing  inequalities  and  disadvantages 
in  the  City  and  County...." 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  a  separate  city  department  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Mayor.  Under  the  terms  of  the  ordinance,  Mayor 
Shelley  appointed  fifteen  leading  San  Franciscans  representing  "the 
general  public. and  the  employer,  labor,  religious,  racial  and  ethnic 
groups...."  Similarly,  he  appointed  an  Advisory  Council,  38  members 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  Annual  Report,  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  has  a  staff  of  eight  professionals  and  six 
clerical  workers. 


'  Fol lowing -the  period  covered  by  this  Annual  Report,  September  2,  1965 
to  September  2,  1966,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  did  grant  the  Commission 
some  powers  under  an  ordinance  requiring  certain  actions  to  assure  non- 
discrimination in  work  done  under  contracts  with  the  City  and  County. 
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965-66  SURVEYS,  REPORTS,  RESOLUTIONS,  PUBLICATIONS 
(Available  upon  request  from  the  HRC) 


1.  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  for  City  and  County  contracts. 
(Passed  and  signed  in  October,  1966) 

2.  Research  Committee  Report  (included  in  Annual  Report). 

3.  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  Human  Rights  Commission  procedures. 
(Revi  sed) 

4.  Monthly  newsletter  NOTES  distributed  to  over  2,000  persons. 

5.  Brochure  describing  functioning  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

6.  Brochure  describing  'New  Careers"  method  of  educating  professional 
workers  in  the  medical,  social  and  other  areas  of  decreasing  man- 
power. 

7.  Revised  Training  Opportunities  Directory  printed  in  English  and 
Spanish.  Two  thousand  copies  distributed. 

8.  Directory  of  Summer  Youth  Employment.  Three  thousand  distributed 
to  teachers  and  other  youth  workers. 

9.  Compiled,  printed  and  distributed  5,000  copies  of  "Educational 
Change:   Why  -  How  -  For  Whom,"  speeches  by  Dr.  Arthur  Pearl  of 
the  University  of  Oregon. 

10.  Survey  and  analysis  of  the  racial  and  ethnic  pattern  of  the  City 
and  County's  21,000  employees. 

11.  Regular  notification  of  job  and  training  opportunities  to  over  200 
minority  group  agencies. 

12.  Resolutions  and  Statements  of  Policy: 

a.  Approving  recommendations  related  to  work  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  made  in  the  report  on  the  Community  Renewal  Program 
( I  1/18/65). 

b.  Supporting  modification  and  equalizing  of  the  sentences  of  the 
civil  rights  "sit-in"  cases  (7/14/65  and  1/13/66). 

c.  Notifying  City  and  County  employees  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
services  should  they  encounter  difficulties  if  moving  from  San 
Francisco  (1/13/66). 

d.  Opposing  proposal  for  no  residence  requirements  for  City  and 
County  employees  except  for  Fire  and  Police  Departments  (2/10/66). 
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33. 


e.  Supporting   request   for  a   full-time  Park  and  Recreation   Depart- 
ment worker  at  the  Oceanview  Recreation  Center   (2/10/66). 

f.  Recommendations   regarding   improvement  of  minority  group   repre- 
sentation   in   trade   unions    (3/23/66). 

g.  Requesting  semi-annual    rather  than  quarterly   reports  to  the 
Mayor  and  Board  of   Supervisors   (3/24/66). 

h.        Recommendations  to  the  City  and  County   regarding    :    flexible 
staffing,    apprenticeships,   sub-professional    job  creation, 
training  possibilities,   and  grievance  procedures    (4/20/66). 

i.        For  "affirmative  action"    in   granting  of   concessions   by  the 
City  and  County    (4/28/66). 

j.        Protesting  exclusion  of  non-citizens   from  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program   in   San    Francisco   (4/28/66). 

k.        Supporting  OMI   educational    plan    (4/28/66). 

I.       Calling  on   all    public  and  private  agencies    involved  not  to  co- 
operate with  the   developers  of  the  Serramonte  housing  tract 
until    they  change  their  policy  to  one  of  nondiscrimination    (5/12/66) 

m.        Commending  the  San   Francisco  Police  Department  on  the   fourth 
anniversary  of  the  Police  Community   Relations  Unit   (6/9/66). 

n.        Affirming   formation  of  the    Interfa'th  Committee   for  Equal 
Job  Opportunities    (6/9/66). 

o.        Favoring    legislation   for  home  and  business    insurance    in   urban 
renewal    areas    (8/25/66). 

p.        Calling   for  examination  of  code  enforcement  provisions   related 
to  rising  costs    (8/25/66). 

q.        To   improve  nondiscrimination  policies  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit   District    (8/26/66). 
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BUDGET 
Fiscal  Year  1965-1966 

RECAPITULATION 


MO  Permanent  Salaries  $  92,448.00 

III  Overtime  650.90 

140  Fees  and  Compensation  5,400.00 

200  Contractual    Services  15,097.00 

203  Use  of  Employees'   Vehicles  575.00 

300  Materials  and  Supplies  6,612.50 

400  Equipment  7,271.28 

C00  Fixed  Charges    (Rent)  7,500.00 


TOTAL  $135,554.68 


Appendix  35  • 

Data  from  San   Francisco 
Department  of  Public  Health 

1966  POPULATION  ESTIMATES   FOR  SAN   FRANCISCO 

I  966  Estimates 


ETHNIC  GROUP 

I960  Census 

Total 

740,316 

100.  Of, 

White 

604,403 

81  .6 

*Spanish-surname 

51,602 

7.0 

Other 

552,801 

74.6 

Negro 

74,383 

10.0 

Chinese 

36,445 

4.9 

Fi  1  ipino 

12,327 

1.7 

Japanese 

9,464 

1.3 

Other  non-whi 

te 

3,294 

0.4 

TOTAL  PERCENTAGES 

Wh  i  te 

81.6$ 

Non-white 

18.4 

740,200 

100.0$ 

571,400 

77.2 

65,000 

8.8 

506,400 

68.4 

93,400 

12.6 

42,900 

5.8 

15,700 

2.1 

1 1,500 

1  .6 

5,300 

0.7 

11.2% 

22.8 

*  The  Spanish  Speaking  Citizens'    Foundation  estimates   83,000  persons 

of  Spanish  surname  residing   in  the  city  of  San  Francisco   in    1966. 

AGE  GROUP  I960  Census  1966  Estimates 

Under  5  years  58,851          8.0$  58,200         7.8$ 

5-14  98.189        13.3  102,600        13.6 

15  -  24  91 ,155        12.3  101,700        13.5 

25  -  44  199,362   26.9  181,300   24.4 

45  -  64  199,151   26.9  196,300   26.4 

65  and  over  93,608   12.6  100,100   13.3 
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THIRD   ANNUAL   REPORT 


DOCUMENTS 

JUN2  5  1970 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
PUBLIC  UBRARY 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1254  Market  Street  -  Suite  305 
San  Francisco,  California 


September  1966 

to 
September  1967 


"Section  12A.2: 

Declaration  of  Policy.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  to  act  to  give  effect  to  rights  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  City  and  County  to  equal  economic,  political  and 
educational  opportunity,  to  equal  accommodations  in  all  business 
establishments  in  the  City  and  County  and  to  equal  service  and  protection 
by  public  agencies;  that  an  instrumentality  should  be  established  to  give 
effect  to  such  rights,  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  discrimination  because 
of  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry  or  place  of  birth,  to  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County  of  developments  in  human  relations,  to 
provide  expert  advice  and  assistance  to  the  officers,  agencies,  boards, 
departments  and  employees  of  the  City  and  County  in  undertaking 
ameliorative  practices  to  keep  peace  and  good  order  and  to  officially 
encourage  private  persons  and  groups  to  promote  and  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  and  good  will  toward  all  people." 


From  Ordinance  No.  209-64,  requested  by  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley, 
introduced  by  Supervisor  Leo  J.  McCarthy,  and  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
in  July  of  1964. 
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INTRODUCTION  -  SUMMATION 


The  Human  Rights  Commission  approach: 

The  work  of  the  San  Francisco  Human  Rights  Commission  in  the  past  year 
has  centered  on  its  responsibility  to  reduce  tensions  and  to  increase  under- 
standing and  mutual  concern  among  the  many  different  ethnic  groups  in  San 
Francisco.  This  responsibility  has  been  implemented  in  two  ways: 

(1)  A  much  greater  involvement  of  the  Commission  in  the  problems 
of  the  Spanish- Speaking,  Chinese  and  Negro. 

(2)  Increased  attention  to  the  basic  causes  of  tension,  bitterness 
and  alienation  -  causes  such  as  unemployment ,  poor  schools, 
discrimination  and  increasing  costs  in  housing,  lack  of 
communication  and  a  lack  of  a  "say"  in  decisions. 

In  this,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  has  tried  not  to  duplicate  the  pro- 
grams of  other  agencies,  but  to  support  and  supplement  other  efforts,  often 
accepting  the  role  of  coordinator.  The  absence  of  a  government  agency  for 
basic  social  planning  has  sometimes  cast  the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  that 
role. 

A  crucial  function  has  been  to  bring  community  organizations  into  direct 
contact  with  government  agencies  responsible  for  the  area  in  which  the  commu- 
nity identified  a  problem  or  a  grievance.  If  any  one  generalization  has  been 
learned,  it  is  that  most  government  agencies  do  not  spend  enough  time  out  in 
the  neighborhoods  -  listening  to  and  working  with  the  people  their  programs 
are  aimed  to  serve.  We  will  continue  to  work  to  increase  this  kind  of  commu- 
nication. 

Other  principles  which  have  been  important  to  our  planning  in  the  past 
year  are: 

(1)  Facts  are  essential.  Occasionally  people  resent  our  release 
of  statistics  on  what  a  particular  program  did  or  did  not 
accomplish.  We  do  not  do  this  to  downgrade  any  sincere 
efforts  in  this  field.  But  no  program  in  the  future  will 
begin  to  be  effective  if  we  cannot  learn  from  our  past  by 
honestly  evaluating  it. 

(2)  Publicity  should  be  given  programs  only  when  they  are 
already  producing  results,  not  before.  Too  many  programs 
have  not  lived  up  to  their  pre-operational  publicity  and 
so  have  raised  hopes  only  to  dash  them  still  further. 

(3)  Discrimination  in  the  old,  simple  sense  has  declined 
greatly  in  the  field  of  employment.  What  we  are  dealing 
with  today  is  the  effect  of  past  discrimination.  Very 
few  employers  or  unions  are  today  discriminating  against 
"qualified"  job  seekers.  The  problems  is  with  qualifi- 
cations, such  as  tests  (are  they  legitimate?)  and  lack 
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of  training  to  meet  those  qualifications.   It  is 
probably  true  that  generalized  charges  of  discrim- 
ination, if  unfounded,  add  to  the  problem,  by 
further  discouraging  minority  youth  from  preparing 
for  openings  which  may  exist  for  those  who  get  the 
education  and  training. 

Those  employers  or  unions  who  do  not  develop  pro- 
grams to  help  make  up  for  past  disadvantage  are  not 
taking  their  share  of  responsibility  for  solving 
America's  "urban  crisis"  even  if  they  are  not 
currently  discriminating. 

(4)   On  the  other  hand,  discrimination  in  the  private 

housing  market  still  exists  as  a  real  problem  both 
in  the  City  and  in  the  suburbs.  This  is  compounded 
by  the  unsolved  dilemma  of  American  cities  on  how 
to  renew  neighborhoods  without  placing  the  improve- 
ments beyond  the  economic  reach  of  the  very  residents 
whose  lives  they  are  intended  to  improve. 

During  the  summer  of  1967,  the  Commission  staff  became  involved  with 
many  groups  of  young  men  who  were  angry,  especially  about  the  lack  of  jobs. 
We  found  one  common  denominator  in  all  these  groups:  most  did  sincerely 
want  jobs  and  were  eager  to  work  with  anyone  in  whom  they  saw  a  sincere 
concern  for  their  problem.  They  feel  the  "establishment,"  private  as  well 
as  political,  can  make  decisions  to  solve  their  problem.  They  prefer, 
therefore,  to  work  with  the  "establishment,"  rather  than  with  the  extremist 
groups,  to  solve  this  problem.  But  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  them 
to  accept  indefinitely  a  situation  in  which  the  problem  continues  while  no 
effective  effort  is  made  at  its  solution. 

Many  of  San  Francisco's  problems  of  the  past  year  were,  of  course, 
left  from  many  years  past:  the  small  supply  of  low  and  middle  income  housing, 
the  condition  of  the  "temporary"  war  housing  (of  1942)  and  of  some  of  the 
permanent  public  housing  projects,  the  loss  of  blue  collar  job  opportunities 
and  the  increased  racial  imbalance  of  our  schools.  On  these,  San  Francisco, 
as  a  city,  has  only  recently  begun  to  act.  They  are  problems  which  cannot 
be  solved  overnight,  true;  yet,  unless  they  are  solved,  San  Francisco 
cannot  give  all  its  citizens  an  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  the  good  life 
of  our  affluent  society.  These  problems  require  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  agencies,  private  and  public,  and  the  participation  of  the  federal  and 
state  governments  on  a  scale  that  can  actually  produce  solutions.  They  are 
much  larger  than  the  Human  Rights  Commission  itself  can  cope  with  directly. 
We  will  continue  to  try  to  develop  an  understanding  of  such  long-term  prob- 
lems and  to  call  attention  to  their  urgency. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Some  recommendations  based  on  the  experience  of  the  last  year: 

(1)  Our  society  must  develop  more  machinery  through  which  people  can 
have  a  voice  in  the  decisions  that  are  being  made  by  government,  not  as  the 
11th  hour  "veto"  or  protest,  but  in  the  process  of  planning  and  development. 

This  need  for  input  is  greatest  for  the  disadvantaged  but  it 
exists  across  the  board. 

It  is  especially  needed  for  youth . 

(2)  Employment  programs  aimed  at  "hard  core  unemployed"  do  not 
succeed  if  they  are  based  simply  on  referring  workers  to  jobs  in  the 
usual  way.   Preparation  of  both  the  workers  and  the  employer  before 
referral  is  needed,  and  follow-up  after  hire  on  the  many  little  problems 
which  may  develop  is  essential. 

The  accumulation  of  many  individual  efforts  is  still  the  basic 
ingredient  for  progress.  The  problem  is  to  get  enough  such  individual 
efforts.   For  example,  small  business  is  generally  not  as  involved  with 
such  programs  as  are  the  big  employers. 

Programs  individualized  and  personalized  for  both  the  worker 
and  the  employer  are  most  effective.  Intensive  work  with  unemployed  in 
preparation  for  the  labor  market  does  pay  off. 

Nothing  makes  a  training  program  as  effective  as  the  certainty 
that  there  will  be  a  regular  job  when  training  is  completed. 


EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR 

Automotive  Industry /M. CD. A. 

The  work  with  the  Motor  Car  Dealers  Association  and  the  unions  in  the 
industry  has  borne  fruit.  As  a  result  of  the  1966  training  needs  survey, 
an  MDTA  (Manpower  Development  Training  Act)  class  for  body  and  fender 
mechanics  was  begun,  with  its  graduates  guaranteed  employment.  Twenty 
youth  and  twenty  adults  were  enrolled  in  the  first  class  of  this  program. 
Another  class  for  thirty  is  under  way.  During  the  fiscal  year  of  1966-67 
the  industry  increased  minority  employment  by  13.81.  Currently  under 
discussion  with  labor  and  management  is  a  proposal  which  will  expand  the 
automotive  mechanics'  apprenticeship  program. 

Broadcast  Industry's  "Open  the  Door  Wider"  Program 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley,  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  was  instrumental  in  the  development  and  coordination  of  an 
extensive  public  service  campaign  conducted  by  the  Bay  Area  Broadcasting 
Industry.  This  campaign  was  aimed  toward  developing  job  opportunities 
for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  minorities  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Christmas  Employment  for  Disadvantaged  Youth 

In  this  project  the  Commission  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  Greater 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
and  the  California  State  Employment  Service.  A  total  of  126  temporary 
Christmas  jobs  resulted  for  disadvantaged  youth  in  1966.  In  1967  the  number 
was  73. 

Directory  of  Training  Programs  in  San  Francisco 

Human  Rights  Commission  staff  members  revised,  updated  and  translated 
into  Spanish  the  training  directory  to  inform  the  community  of  the  continuing 
and  new  programs  now  available. 

Hotel,  Motel  and  Restaurant  Industry 

After  the  1966  Civil  Rights  Hotel  Agreement  was  rescinded  by  an  arbitra- 
tor's decision,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  began  a  long  series  of  meetings 
with  the  hotel,  motel  and  restaurant  employer  associations,  the  culinary 
unions  and  community  organizations  which  resulted  in  an  agreement  to  develop 
a  training  program  aimed  at  bringing  minority  people  into  this  industry  and 
providing  them  with  a  path  to  the  better  paying  jobs.  For  a  start,  133 
persons  were  given  three  weeks  pre-employment  training  (using  MDTA  funds). 
After  this,  they  moved  to  the  on-the-job  training  phase  of  the  program, 
receiving  the  current  wage  rates.  In  addition  to  the  above  training  program, 
this  industry  committed  itself  to  the  expansion  of  its  cooks  apprenticeship 
program  and  to  the  institution  of  an  apprenticeship  program  for  bartenders. 


Non-Citizens  Youths'  Employment  Problems  with  the  City's  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Program 

The  problem  of  the  exclusion  of  non-citizen  youths  from  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  Program  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  City  and  County 
government  was  resolved.  The  Commission  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  City  Attorney's  office.  City  Attorney 
Thomas  O'Connor  ruled  that  youths  who  lack  American  citizenship  can  be 
hired  by  the  City  Neighborhood  Youth  Program  if  they  are  permanent  residents. 

Oceanview-Merced  Heights- Ingleside  Community  Stabilization  and  Improvement 
Project 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  staff  served  as  advisors  to  the  Employment 
Committee  of  this  project  during  the  negotiating  meetings  on  affirmative 
action  commitments  made  by  Skaggs-Payless  and  Albertson's  companies.  The 
primary  commitment  made  was  to  inform  the  OMI  Project  about  job  openings  so 
that  community  people  would  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  positions  with 
them.  Albertson's  and  Skaggs-Payless  kept  their  promise.  This  particular 
project  is  a  beautiful  example  of  how  a  community,  with  the  help  of  private 
industry  and  governmental  agencies,  can  take  the  leadership  and  develop  job 
opportunities  for  its  residents. 

Operating  Engineers  Pre-Apprenticeship  Program 

The  Operating  Engineers  Union,  Local  Three,  was  assisted  and  supported 
in  the  development  of  its  pre- apprenticeship  training  program.  This  program, 
which  consists  of  two  six-month  sessions,  will  reach  112  disadvantaged  youths. 
The  first  56  jobs  ended  up  in  Alameda  County  instead  of  San  Francisco,  because 
the  Labor  Department  found  it  easier  to  place  the  program  with  the  ongoing 
Alameda  Labor  Council  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Project. 

Retailers  Community  Relations  Group 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  staff  worked  with  the  Retailers  Community 
Relations  Group  to  produce: 

(1)  An  on-the-job  training  program  which  employed  20 
disadvantaged  persons. 

(2)  An  overall  minority  employment  increase  of  8.14% 
over  the  1965-66  fiscal  year  and  an  increase  to 
211  of  the  work  force  by  fall  of  1967. 

(3)  Expansion  of  the  Retailers'  reporting  system.  They 
added  the  Spanish-American  classification  to  their 
quarterly  reports. 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.   1966  Summer  Telephone  Operators 
Training  Program 

Through  our  efforts,  42  training  slots  for  telephone  operators  were 
developed  at  P.T.  $  T.  Training  was  handled  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District.  The  selected  youths 
worked  full-time  during  the  summer  and  continued  working  with  P.T.  $  T. 
during  the  school  term  under  the  4/4  vocational  education  plan. 


Spanish- Speaking  Citizens  Foundation 

Staff  served  as  advisors  to  the  Employment  Committee  of  this  organ- 
ization. Youths  from  the  Mission  District  were  assisted  in  finding  jobs 
as  well  as  in  obtaining  information  about  higher  education  opportunities. 

Special  Affirmative  Action  Program  with  the  Airline  Industry 

On  June  19,  1967,  Resolution  No.  409-67  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  authorizing  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  apply  for  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government's  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  for  a  special  and 
intensive  affirmative  action  program  under  Section  709  (b)  of  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  We  presented  a  proposal  aimed  at 
developing  jobs  and  training  opportunities  for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
minority  persons  in  two  industries:   (a)  metal  trades  and  (b)  airlines. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  entered  into  a  negotiated  contract  on  June  28,  1967.  A  grant  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  was  awarded.  This  program  called  for  the 
following  steps : 

(1)  Employers,  employer  groups,  unions  and  union  councils 

to  be  approached  and  urged  to  participate  in  a  cooperative 
effort. 

(2)  Advice  and  cooperation  to  be  sought  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Schools,  the  California  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Standards  and  the  Urban  League. 

(3)  Efforts  to  be  made  to  establish  a  pre-apprenticeship 
training  program  and  on-the-job  training  programs 
wherever  the  need  was  indicated. 

(4)  An  information  program  to  be  directed  toward  the  minority 
communities  to  acquaint  prospective  applicants  with  the 
concept  of  equal  opportunities.  All  avenues  into  the 
minority  communities  will  be  used,  including  the  ethnically 
oriented  press,  radio  and  television;  ministers,  high 
school  counselors  and  principals;  and  organizations 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  minorities. 

(5)  A  program  to  develop  information  on  factors  which  inhibit 
the  entry  of  minority  group  members  into  these  industries, 
such  as  traditional  recruitment  methods,  arrest  records, 
entry  tests  and  educational  requirements,  union  membership 
and  fees,  classroom  education  after  hire,  etc. 

The  special  affirmative  action  program  with  the  airline  industry  was 
funded  on  August  19,  1967,  and  the  Human  Rights  Commission  hired  the  following 
personnel  to  start  working  on  the  project  as  of  September  5,  1967: 

One  (1)  full-time  Employment  Representative  to  provide  the  basic 
staff  -  for  one  year. 
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A  Special  Consultant  for  a  minimum  of  40  days  to  make 
contact  with  the  most  important  labor  and  industry 
leaders,  evaluate  proposals  and  present  them  to  industry. 

One  (1)  clerk  typist  for  one  year. 

Programs  are  now  under  way  with  several  airlines. 

Job  Counseling 

Staff  spent  approximately  eight  percent  of  its  time  giving  direct 
contact  exploratory  job  counseling  to  143  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  seeking  information  about  job  openings  and  training  possibilities. 

60%  of  the  total  were  between  the  ages  of  16-24 

70%  of  the  total  were  referred  to  resources  in  the 
field  of  job  and  training  placements 

301  of  the  total  were  assisted  in  finding  jobs  through 
individual  staff  knowledge  about  an  existing  job  opening. 

PUBLIC  SECTOR 

City  and  County  Employment  Pattern  Survey 

During  the  past  year  the  survey  was  in  the  transitional  stage  from 
manual  to  electronic  data  processing  methods.  Due  to  the  technical  diffi- 
culties, the  Electronic  Data  Processing  Department  sought  staff's  assistance 
in  preparing  the  data  for  presentation  in  report  forms. 

Concessionaire  Survey 

The  survey  was  completed  and  the  report,  along  with  recommendations, 
was  sent  to  the  Mayor  for  his  evaluation  and  comment  per  his  instructions. 

Employment  Practices  of  City  and  County  Government 

Continuing  discussions  between  the  staff  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  took  place  to  evaluate  the  following  Human 
Rights  Commission  recommendations: 

(1)  to  improve  group  relations  in  all  City  and  County  departments, 

(2)  to  increase  recruitment  and  placement  of  qualified  minority 
members  in  all  job  categories  (including  the  New  Careers  Program), 

(3)  for  changes  in  the  arrest  record  requirement  on  job  applications. 

Firemen  and  Policemen  Test  Preparation  Classes  -  AD  HOC  Committee 

— . 1 — 

In  cooperation  with  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Unified  School  District,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 


and  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  formed  to 
publicize  the  test  preparation  classes  and  to  urge  minority  members 
to  enroll  in  the  classes  with  the  expectation  that  there  would  be 
more  minority  members  competing  for  employment  with  the  Fire  and 
Police  Departments. 

Housing  Authority 

Functioning  as  an  advisory  agency  on  inter-group  relations,  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  worked  closely  with  the  Housing  Authority  and 
successfully  implemented  affirmative  action  programs  with  the  contractors 
and  tenant  group  representatives  in  connection  with  the  Hunters  Point 
war-time  housing  rehabilitation. 

Minority  Contractors  Association 

With  the  help  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  a  group  of  minority 
contractors  formed  a  non-profit  association  to  promote  their  mutual 
interests  and  to  train  minority  members  for  various  trades  and  crafts. 

Minority  Trade  and  Craftsmen  Registration 

This  is  a  continuous  program  aimed  at  seeking  out,  interviewing  and 
registering  minority  members  who  are  qualified  or  qualifiable  in  different 
trades  and  crafts. 

Nondiscrimination  Ordinance 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  negotiated  with  all  sections  of  the 
labor  movement  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance 
covering  city  contracts  which,  when  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
will  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Commission  to  enforce  affirmative  action. 


YOUTH  AND  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 


The  Youth  and  Education  Committee  spent  a  good  deal  of  its  time  working 
with  schools  and  other  youth-serving  organizations  on  programs  to  motivate 
minority  group  young  people  and  to  help  them  solve  the  problem  of  adjusting 
to  the  society  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Programs  on  short  range  problems  were  developed.  Some  of  these  were 
effective  in  eliminating  dangerous  and  destructive  situations. 

Junior  High  and  High  School  Human  Relations  Clubs  were  instituted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

The  Youth  and  Education  Committee  also  worked  with  Youth  for  Service 
on  emergency  situations  and  in  developing  summer  programs  for  youngsters 
in  the  poverty  areas.   It  also  worked  with  the  Recreation  and  Park  Depart- 
ment to  enrich  existing  programs  and  to  develop  new  programs  during  the 
summer  months. 
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Intervention  into  Youth  Tension 

Several  serious  situations  arose  in  the  City  during  the  year.  We 
were  called  in  to  assist  in  lessening  the  tensions  at  Lincoln  High  School, 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Mission.  We  also  assisted  in  problem  situations  at 
Portola  and  Pelton  Junior  High  Schools  and  John  Muir  Elementary  School. 

Speak-Out  Conference 

In  order  to  get  the  students  to  express  their  real  feelings,  staff 
cooperated  with  Youth  for  Service  and  the  Unified  School  District  in 
sponsoring  a  "speak- out"  conference.  Many  valuable  insights  were  gained 
by  teachers  and  social  workers  from  the  students  as  they  spoke  on  problems 
as  they  saw  and  understood  them. 

The  S.R.I.  Report 

The  Committee  conferred  as  a  whole  and  in  part  with  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute. 

Legislation  on  Youth  Arrest 

The  Youth  and  Education  Committee  advocated  legislation  to  reduce  the 
problem  of  arrest  records  for  job  seekers. 

It  also  worked  with  the  Juvenile  Court  and  other  citizens  in  trying 
to  improve  detention  and  probation  procedures. 

Summer  Youth  Tensions 

The  Committee  was  deluged  with  complaints  of  tensions  during  the  summer 
of  1967.   Most  of  these  criticisms  centered  around  the  inability  of  youths 
to  obtain  summer  jobs.  Many  hours  of  counselling  and  assistance  in  job 
placement  were  instituted.  An  educational  program  of  how  job  programs 
are  financed  was  also  carried  on.  Groups  of  youths  were  accompanied  to 
legislators'  offices  and  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council's  offices 
for  conferences  on  the  procedures  of  city  and  federal  programs.  Young 
people  were  fed  directly  into  the  job  placement  programs. 

New  Careers 

Although  the  New  Careers  Program  applies  to  other  persons  besides 
the  young,  the  Committee  has  worked  actively  to  develop  support  for  this 
program.  We  have  worked  closely  with  the  Employment  Committee  of  the 
Commission  and  with  community  groups,  academic  leaders  and  government 
agencies  to  bring  this  program  into  being  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Youth  and  Education  Committee  has  advocated  the  following: 

(1)  Quality  Integrated  Education  -  This,  of  course,  is  the 
goal  of  all  innovation  and  planning.  All  other  concerns 
are  among  the  various  ingredients  which  combine  to  create 
quality  integrated  education.  We  urged  that  the  S.R.I, 
discussions  in  the  community  not  be  demeaned  to  the  level 
of  choosing  between  busing  plans.  We  hope  that  the  S.R.I, 
proposals  can  spotlight  not  only  the  need  for  children  of 
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all  races  to  learn  together,  but  the  equal  need 
for  new  teaching  approaches  which  permit  each  of 
them  to  learn  at  maximum  potential. 

The  Committee  sponsored  community  study  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission  study, 
"Racial  Isolation  in  the  Schools." 

(2)  Achievement  Scores  -  Community  knowledge  of  school 
achievement  scores  is  fundamental  in  gaining 
support  for  programs  to  improve  the  schools. 
Programs  for  particular  schools  cannot  be  intelli- 
gently evaluated  without  some  knowledge  as  to  the 
numbers  of  children  in  specific  schools  who  need 
help.  To  this  end  we  called  on  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  to  make  public  achievement 
test  scores  and  other  important  data  by  school 
and  this  information  was  finally  released. 

(3)  Hiring  Practices  -  From  meetings  with  the 
school  district's  Personnel  Officer  we  know 
that  much  needed  changes  are  planned  in  hiring 
procedures.  More  minority  teachers  are  urgently 
needed  in  San  Francisco's  classrooms.  The  hiring 
procedures  developed  also  must  include  the  kind 
of  tests  and  interviews  that  find  teachers  who 
respect  children  from  any  background  and  believe 
in  their  ability  to  learn. 

(4)  Teacher  and  School  Community  Aides  -  We  urged 
increased  use  of  non-professional  aides  to 
classroom  teachers.  Our  view  is  that  the  use 
of  community  people  in  our  schools  would  be 
expanded  many  times. 

(5)  Citizens '  Groups  -  To  provide  a  mechanism  by 
which  citizens  can  communicate  directly  with 
the  school  department,  we  have  long  advocated 
citizens'  advisory  groups. 

(6)  Programs  for  Non- English  Speaking  Youth  -  Members 
of  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Spanish- Speaking 
communities  have  expressed  deep  concern  about  the 
plight  of  their  youngsters  who  cannot  cope  with 
subject  matter  in  a  "foreign"  tongue.  Although 
some  special  programs  were  underway,  we  asked 
that  a  comprehensive  program  for  these  children 
be  developed  and  implemented.   (This  has  since 
been  implemented.) 

(7)  In-Service  Training  for  Teachers  -  We  have  urged 
in-service  training  for  teachers  to  better  prepare 
them  to  teach  children  from  social  and  racial  back- 
grounds different  from  their  own. 

(8)  Follow  Up  on  the  "Speak-Out"  -  We  have  urged  that 
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"Speak-Out"  be  repeated  on  every  high  school 
campus  very  early  in  the  term  so  that  students 
are  talking  to  each  other  and  to  teachers  and/or 
administrators  and  are  outlining  problems  and 
planning  programs  in  September,  which  can  avoid 
school  tension  in  May.  We  suggest  some  possible 
ways  to  include  students ,  such  as : 

(a)  Can  the  Student  Councils  really  become 
governing  bodies  in  areas  of  importance? 

fb)  Can  old  students  be  made  responsible  for 
welcoming  and  orienting  new  students? 

(c)  Can  peer  teaching  programs  be  instituted? 
Such  programs  have  not  only  proved  valid 
educationally  for  both  the  tutor  and  the 
tutored  youngsters,  but  the  cooperation 
and  mutual  responsibility  engendered  by 
programs  such  as  these  can  do  much  to 
improve  relations  between  students  in 
the  schools. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 


This  year  the  problem  for  families  and  individuals  with  low  and 
limited  incomes  to  find  decent  housing  in  good  neighborhoods  they  could 
afford,  and  without  discrimination,  became  more  acute  and  tension- 
producing  than  ever. 

This  year,  too,  the  problems  of  housing  were  more  closely  linked 
to  the  problems  of  employment:  the  need  for  more  jobs  and  higher 
incomes  to  secure  decent  housing;  affirmative  action  for  jobs  without 
discrimination  for  people  in  the  neighborhoods  on  maintenance;  re- 
modeling and  construction;  and  housing  people  can  afford  located  near 
jobs  they  can  obtain  if  housing  were  available. 

This  year,  also,  the  problems  of  housing  were  more  closely  linked 
to  the  problems  of  neighborhoods.  As  housing  problems  become  more 
acute,  they  become  more  closely  identified  with  neighborhood  tensions, 
community  relations  and  the  relations  between  neighborhoods  and 
government . 

To  carry  out  the  Commission's  responsibility  as  advisor  to  the  City 
on  equal  opportunity  in  housing  and  urban  development,  the  Committee 
continued  to  urge  these  basic  principles: 

(1)   Renew  the  living  environment  of  the  neighborhoods 
of  the  City  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  living 
there,  and  thereby  of  the  whole  city,  without 
intensifying  slum  and  ghetto  conditions  elsewhere 
by  mass  displacement. 
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(2)  Provide  the  means  for  participation  by  the 
people  of  a  neighborhood  in  the  planning  and 
decisions  that  affect  their  lives. 

(3)  Consider  people  instead  of  property  as  the 
priority  of  all  programs.  Consider  physical 
planning  a  consequence  of  social  planning. 

(4)  Build  replacement  housing  for  low  and  modest 
income  first,  before  such  housing  is  deleted 
from  the  supply.   Increase  the  supply.   Increase 
the  supply  of  lower- income  housing. 

(5)  Open  the  choices  of  housing  throughout  the  City 
and  the  Bay  Area  for  those  who  are  discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  race  or  ethnic  background, 
by  increasing  the  housing  supply  they  can  afford 
and  by  eliminating  discrimination. 

To  these  ends,  and  toward  the  other  responsibilities  assigned  by 
the  Conmission,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance,  the  Committee: 

(1)  Recommended  that  the  question  of  relocation  be 
considered  as  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive 
housing  program  for  the  City;  that  a  central 
agency  independent  of  any  agency  which  displaces 
people,  be  established  to  re-house  people  rather 
than  to  move  people  so  that  other  programs  can 
proceed;  that  the  determination  of  whether  or 
not  there  is  adequate  relocation  housing  should 
include : 

(a)  Consideration  of  the  needs  of  people  displaced 
by  public  and  private  activity,  and  of  people 
normally  seeking  housing,  and 

(b)  evaluation  of  how  relocation  plans  will  affect 
the  inter- group  patterns  and  relationships  in 
the  City;  and  that  programs  which  displace 
people  should  not  proceed  until  adequate  housing 
is  available  for  those  scheduled  to  be  displaced; 
that  special  consideration  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  effecting  rehabilitation  without 
causing  costs  to  property  owners  and  residents 

to  rise  beyond  their  ability  to  pay  them;  that 
adjustments  be  considered  in  code  enforcement 
and  other  relevant  factors  to  enable  homeowners 
and  residents  to  remain  in  the  structures  that 
are  rehabilitated;  that  Federal  legislation  be 
enacted  to  enable  home  mortage  and  business 
insurance  to  be  placed  in  otherwise  uninsurable 
areas  because  of  urban  renewal  or  other  dis- 
turbances. 

(2)  Became  involved,  at  various  times  during  the  year,  in 
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in  housing  and  development  problems  in  the  Mission, 
Western  Addition,  Chinatown,  Hunters  Point,  Bayview, 
Upper  Market,  South  of  Market,  Potrero,  Haight  - 
Ashbury,  Glen  Park  and  Sunset  districts. 

(3)  Cooperated  with  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission 
and  fair  housing  groups  until  at  least  one  Negro 
San  Francisco  family  was  able  to  buy  a  home  in  the 
Serramonte  tract  in  Daly  City. 

(4)  Attended  hearings  and  meetings  in  Sacramento  in 
support  of  fair  housing  legislation. 

(5)  Published  a  report  of  a  telephone  survey  on 
discrimination  in  apartment  rentals  in  San  Francisco. 

(6)  Conferred  with  representatives  of  the  military 
services  on  their  survey  of  housing  discrimination. 

(7)  Consulted  with  the  Planning  Department  and  Planning 
Commission  on  the  need  for  comprehensive  social 
planning  in  Chinatown  and  South  of  Market  in 
relation  to  the  Downtown  Zoning  Study. 

(8)  Consulted  with  the  Redevelopment  Agency  on  citizen 
participation  in  Mission  planning  and  on  a  phased 
re-housing  program  for  Western  Addition  A- 2. 

(9)  Consulted  with  the  Housing  Authority;  recommended 
it  request  funds  from  the  City  to  repair  temporary 
war  housing  at  Hunters  Point;  and  supported  its 
request  to  the  Federal  government  for  emergency 
funds  to  repair  permanent  public  housing  projects. 

(10)  Consulted  with  the  Social  Services  Department  and 
the  Health  Department  about  housing  problems  of 
the  elderly. 

(11)  Acted,  through  staff,  as  technical  resources; 
furnished  information  and  cooperated  with  civic 
and  neighborhood  groups,  such  as  the  Conference 
on  Religion  and  Race,  Council  for  Civic  Unity, 
Citizens  Housing  Council,  U.C.  Community  Design 
Center  and  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Founda- 
tion. 

(12)  Participated,  through  staff,  in  meetings  of  the 
Housing  Sub- committee  of  the  Community  Services 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
and  the  Housing  Committee  of  S.P.U.R. 

(13)  Met  with  representatives  of  the  San  Francisco 
Real  Estate  Board  to  request  them  to  carry  on 
an  affirmative  program  to  end  discrimination. 
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NEIGIffiORHOOD  COMMITTEE 


Oceanview-Merced  Heights- Ingleside  Stabilization  Project 

We  furnished  continuous  consultative  services  to  this  tri -district 
effort  to  establish  "a  united  neighborhood  working  towards  a  model  in- 
tegrated community."  Organized  in  1965  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
this  group  of  concerned  citizens  came  together  to  do  something  about 
the  problems  of  racial  imbalance,  property  neglect,  street  blight, 
incidents  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  need  for  upgrading  education  in 
the  schools  and  the  need  to  insure  that  all  people  could  live  in 
harmony  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  national  origin. 

Accomplishments  are:  the  acquisition  of  Brooks  Park  (formerly  known 
as  "Kite  Hill")  for  the  enjoyment  of  residents  in  the  area;  acquiring  a 
large  planning  grant  to  upgrade  the  five  elementary  schools  in  the 
Project  area;  a  drastic  reduction  in  juvenile  delinquency;  formation  of 
adult  education  classes  and  securing  agreements  with  local  employers  for 
employment  of  qualified  local  residents. 

On- going  projects  are:  an  overall  beautification  and  conservation 
plan  for  the  community;  making  open  housing  an  actuality;  exploring 
ways  and  means  of  making  a  multi- cultural  community  attractive  to 
prospective  buyers  and  renters  of  homes;  working  with  city,  county  and 
state  agencies  to  provide  training  and  employment  for  local  residents; 
improving  existing  library  facilities;  providing  a  master  recreation 
plan  for  the  community;  and  cooperating  with  local  merchants  for 
better  business -community  relations. 

San  Francisco  Foundation  renewed  its  grant  of  $15,000  for  staff 
services  for  another  year. 

Hayes  Valley 

Staff  assisted  in  mediating  the  John  Muir  School  controversy  and 
secured  a  settlement  in  this  dispute.  Our  involvement  resulted  in  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  setting  up  a  special  committee  to 
study  the  proposal  made  by  the  Hayes  Valley  School  Committee  and  to 
implement  those  programs  which  seemed  to  be  valid.  The  school  de- 
partment also  placed  a  school -community  worker  in  the  district. 

Staff  was  also  instrumental  in  working  with  the  Police  Community 
Relations  Unit  in  calling  together  a  number  of  citizens  to  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  work  on  the  social  problems  and  tensions  which 
existed  between  racial  groups  in  the  area. 

Sunnydale 

We  consulted  with  groups  and  individuals  in  the  Sunnydale  District 
on  serious  social  problems,  tensions  and  police  matters.  We  helped 
line  up  some  resources  to  ease  these  tensions,  such  as  bus  trips  and 
recreational  outlets. 
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Haight-Ashbury 

Technical  assistance  and  other  related  services  were  furnished  to 
a  group  of  citizens  concerned  with  housing  and  other  problems  in  this 
neighborhood.  We  assisted  the  community  also  in  surveying  recreational 
facilities  and  programs  for  younger  children,  and  prepared  5,000  copies 
of  this  information  for  general  distribution,  primarily  through  the 
schools. 

Special  Advisory  Committee  of  Spanish-Speaking  Representatives 

We  continued  regular  meetings  with  the  Spanish- Speaking  Advisory 
Representatives.  These  meetings  provide  a  format  by  which  representa- 
tives of  the  various  organizations  discuss  problems  of  common  concern, 
reporting  to  one  another  on  their  organization's  activities  and  advising 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  with  respect  to  those  problems  which  need 
governmental  attention. 

Chinatown-North  Beach  Advisory  Council  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Chinatown -North  Beach  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  Area  Board,  this  advisory  council  was  set  up  representing  all  the 
organizations  in  Chinatown.  It  has  become  a  major  sounding  board  for 
community  problems  and  a  major  catalyst  for  getting  things  done.  Chaired 
by  Judge  Harry  Low,  on  it  are  represented  the  Six  Companies  and  other 
"old  line"  organizations  as  well  as  Economic  Opportunity  Council  sponsored 
groups . 

Meetings  usually  hear  the  director  of  some  City  agency  (Health, 
Planning,  Housing,  etc.)  to  make  possible  a  direct  discussion  between 
this  community  and  the  agency  of  government  that  has  jurisdiction  on 
their  problem. 

Translations 

Translations  from  English  into  Spanish  or  Chinese  have  been  done 
for  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  for  items  of  other  agencies  in  more 
than  20  cases. 

Potrero  Hill 

The  Committee  worked  to  bring  other  departments,  such  as  Recreation 
and  Parks,  closer  to  the  people  here,  while  solving  some  specific  problems 
of  this  neighborhood. 

Other  Neighborhoods 

The  staff  worked  with  citizens  in  organizing  neighborhood  groups  in 
Upper  Noe  Valley,  Richmond  and  Candlestick  Cove  Districts. 
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FOR  MORE  INFORMATION:  William  Becker 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

The  San  Francisco  Human  Rights  Commission  received  217  individual 
complaints  in  the  last  year  and  their  variety  "placed  the  Commission  in 
the  role  of  the  City  Ombudsman,"  said  Director  Becker  in  releasing  the 
case-handling  report.  The  complaints  broke  down  into  98  in  employment, 
45  in  housing  and  78  in  the  areas  of  education,  the  police,  public 
accommodation,  etc. 

Some  of  the  individual  citizens  who  came  to  the  Commission  complained 
of  outright  discrimination;  others  of  unsatisfactory  service,  unequal  or 
unjust  treatment,  or  just  with  a  problem  such  as  a  notice  of  eviction. 
The  cases  covered  in  the  summary  do  not  include  people  looking  for  work, 
people  counseled  on  employment,  people  in  need  of  housing,  or  cases  of 
general  criticsm  of  government. 

Of  the  98  employment  cases,  46  were  in  the  private  sector  with  30 
settled  through  conciliation  and  16  advised  to  file  with  the  State  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Commission:  48  were  complaints  involving  government 
agencies,  and  of  these  26  were  conciliated  and  22  advised  to  file  with 
F.E.P.C. 

In  housing,  with  45  recorded  cases,  19  charged  discrimination  and 
the  remainder  concerned  such  problems  as  lack  of  repairs,  increased  rent, 
and  tenant- landlord  rights.  Discrimination  cases  were  referred  to  F.E.P.C. 
if  the  State  Fair  Housing  Act  covered  the  situation.  Some  other  problems 
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were  referred  to  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  offices 
and  code  enforcement  agencies. 

In  the  most  general  category  of  complaints,  which  numbered  78,  the 
15  cases  involving  the  Police  Department  were  taken  up  with  the  Police 
Community  Relations  Unit  or  the  Police  Department's  investigation  unit. 
Cases  involving  the  public  schools  numbered  13.  Other  public  agencies 
were  involved  in  25  complaints  and  three  involved  disputes  between 
citizens.  A  few  cases  could  be  referred  to  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Assistance  Foundation,  but  none  of  these  cases  were  covered  by  any  of 
the  laws  administered  by  State  F.E.P.C. 

"Some  people  come  to  the  Commission,"  said  Grandvel  Jackson, 
Community  Organization  Coordinator,  "just  because  they  do  not  know  of 
any  other  place  to  go  and  someone  has  told  them  that  we  try  to  help. 
Others  have  already  been  all  over  and  we  are  sort  of  the  court  of 
last  resort." 

The  employment  cases  took  20%  of  the  time  of  the  three-man  staff 
headed  by  Employment  Coordinator  Walter  Scott.  Another  8-10%  went  into 
job  counselling  involving  143  unemployed  or  underemployed  in  the  last 
year.  Of  the  counselees,  301  were  assisted  in  finding  jobs  through 
staff  knowledge  of  current  openings.  "But,"  said  Scott,  "we  are  not 
a  job  referral  agency  and  don't  have  staff  to  duplicate  what  the 
Department  of  Employment  and  other  agencies  are  doing.  What  happens 
is  that  our  staff  gets  to  know  about  places  that  are  looking  for 
workers  and,  in  addition  to  notifying  minority  employment  resources  or 
referral  agencies,  we  sometimes  make  a  direct  referral." 

The  fastest  growing  area  of  complaints  involves  rent  increases 
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where  landlords  are  not  making  needed  repairs.  Edith  Witt,  the  Commission's 
Housing  Representative,  said  tenants  report  that  landlords  inform  them  that 
the  rent  increase  is  due  to  the  property  tax  increase.  "Many  landlords 
know,"  she  said,  "that  the  supply  of  rental  housing  at  low  or  moderate  rents 
is  so  tight  in  San  Francisco  that  their  tenants  don't  have  a  real  choice  of 
moving  elsewhere." 

Among  the  new  housing  cases,  a  specific  tragedy  involved  recipients 
of  old  age  assistance  or  other  welfare  programs  whose  rents  are  being  in- 
creased, but  whose  rent  allowance  is  set  by  government  regulations  and 
agencies.  'These  people"  stated  Director  Becker, "are  now  being  forced  to 
pay  their  rent  out  of  their  food  money.  " 

The  Human  Rights  Commission's  operating  principles  were  described  by 
Becker  as:   (1)  if  another  agency  exists  which  is  better  able  to  handle  a 
case,  we  encourage  the  complainant  to  file  with  the  other  agency,  and 
(2)  we  try  to  make  clear  to  everyone  who  calls  or  comes  in  that  their 
government  sincerely  cares  about  their  problems.  "Of  course,"  he  said, 
"frustration  accompanies  our  job  every  day  because  there  are  so  many 
problems  on  which  we  have  no  authority  under  our  ordinance  to  act  and 
others  that  go  to  the  very  roots  of  the  sickness  of  our  society  today, 
and  the  solution  of  these  requires  a  much  more  total  commitment  than  our 
society  as  a  whole  has  as  yet  been  willing  to  make." 


#  #  #  # 
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From:  Grand  Jury  Report,  1967 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 


This  second  year  review  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  by  the  Grand 
Jury  reflects  a  continuation  of  interest  by  various  committees  of  the 
Jury  into  all  phases  of  community  action.  Since  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
was  formed  by  ordinance  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1964,  only 
one  review  has  been  conducted  by  the  1967  Grand  Jury. 

This  committee's  findings  are  based  on  a  substantial  search  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  Human  Rights  Commission's  operation  within  the 
City  of  San  Francisco.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  has  vitally  contributed  to  the  overall  community 
in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  By  preventing  tensions  from  erupting  into  violence 
during  the  past  summer  (1967). 

(2)  The  Commission  has  been  successful  in  opening  up 
job  opportunities  for  hard-core  unemployed  by 
working  out  affirmative  action  agreements  with 
management  and  labor.  Because  the  training  in 
these  programs  is  always  worked  out  in  advance 
with  the  employer  and  the  union,  it  always  re- 
sults in  employment  when  completed. 

(3)  A  Neighborhood  Stabilization  Project  called 
OMI  was  developed  by  the  Human  Rights  Comm- 
ission and  is  successfully  functioning  in  the 
Oceanview-Merced  Heights- Ingleside  areas. 

(4)  Formation  of  two  special  committees;  one 
composed  of  Spanish-Speaking  representatives, 
the  second  a  Chinatown-North  Beach  Advisory 
Group.  Both  committees  function  to  bring 
their  communities  into  closer  contact  with 
various  government  departments  and  agency 
programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  view  of  the  in-depth  study  made  into  the  activities  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  this  Committee  wishes  to  recommend  to  the  City  government 
ways  to  facilitate  future  gains  by  this  effective  organization. 

A.      Increase  the  staff  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  (2)  community  organization  representatives 

(2)  Three  (3)  community  organization  trainees  hired 
from  poverty  areas. 
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This  additional  staff  would  allow  the  Commission  to  work  more 
effectively  and  with  greater  numbers  of  disadvantaged  peoples  in  the 
five  poverty  or  so-called  "target  areas"  of  San  Francisco. 

B.  Emergency  funds  should  be  made  available  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  off  tension 
situations  as  they  arise. 

Presently  no  funds  are  readily  available  for  this  purpose  and  all 
such  monies  have  previously  been  obtained  from  on-the-spot  private 
contributors. 

C.  It  is  felt  that  greater  recognition  should  be  given  the 
Commission  by  all  related  City  based  agencies.  More 
cooperation  from  the  civic  bodies  would  only  enhance  the 
potential  of  this  organization. 

D.  In  conclusion,  this  Committee  would  like  to  recommend 
to  the  City  that  a  specific  sum  of  money  be  allocated 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
to  form  and  establish  an  official  San  Francisco  Youth 
Council. 

(1)  This  Youth  Council  would  phase  in  by  the  summer 
of  1968. 

(2)  Its  main  purpose  would  be  to  give  special  voice 
to  youths  who  are  representatives  of  their 
particular  neighborhood  areas;  wherein  grievances 
can  be  dealt  with  by  the  youths  themselves. 

(3)  In  order  that  this  Youth  Council  might  be  formed, 
additional  staff  members  are  needed  by  the 
Commission  as  follows: 

(a)  Youth  Coordinator 

(b)  Community  Organization  Representatives 

(c)  Community  Organization  Trainees. 
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"Section  12A.2: 

Declaration  of  Policy.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  City 
Ind"  County  of  San  Francisco  is  to  act  to  give  effect  to  rights  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  City  and  County  to  equal  economic,  political  and 
educational  opportunity,  to  equal  accommodations  in  all  business 
establishments  in  the  City  and  County  and  to  equal  service  and  protection 
by  public  agencies;  that  an  instrumentality  should  be  established  to  give 
effect  to  such  rights,  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  discrimination  because 
of  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry  or  place  of  birth,  to  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County  of  developments  in  human  relations ,  to 
provide  expert  advice  and  assistance  to  the  officers,  agencies,  boards, 
departments  and  employees  of  the  City  and  County  in  undertaking 
ameliorative  practices  to  keep  peace  and  good  order  and  to  officially 
encourage  private  persons  and  groups  to  promote  and  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  and  good  will  toward  all  people." 


From  Ordinance  No.  209-64,  requested  by  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley, 
introduced  by  Supervisor  Leo  J.  McCarthy,  and  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
in  July  of  1964. 


"It  can  be  predicted,  further,  that  as  this  military  spending 
accelerates,  our  urgent  domestic  needs  will  be  neglected  and  our  efforts 
to  mobilize  the  country  in  getting  at  the  running  sores  in  our  internal  life 
will  fall  woefully  short  of  need. 

"We  may  find  ourselves  in  the  peculiar  position  of  a  people  devoured 
from  within  by  bitter  and  embittering  social  conflicts,  while  our  outer  face 
is  that  of  a  super-power  bristling  with  new  weapons  systems,  but  all  amount- 
ing to  a  hard  shell  encasing  a  rotten,  soft  or  empty  center. 

"We  must  come  to  see,  therefore,  that  our  security  is  threatened  more 
immediately  and  more  directly  by  the  missiles  of  hate  and  bigotry  and 
injustice  and  violence  that  are  loose  within  our  own  shores  and  borders, 
rather  than  the  nuclear  missiles  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  currently 
checked  by  the  policy  of  mutual  deterrence.  And  I  submit  that  we  must  set 
our  priorities  accordingly." 

Revolution  and  Politics 

(From  an  address  by  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  May  31,  1969  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Prelude  to  Independence  at  the 
eighteenth-century  Capitol  -  Williamsburg,  Virginia) 
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"During  the  year  of  this  race  to  the  moon,  many  of  our  domestic  problems 
have  grown  to  the  crisis  stage  --  city  slums,  poverty,  crime  and  pollution 
of  the  environment. 

"Any  time  we  allow  bad  conditions  to  exist,  human  relations  are 
deteriorating.  That's  what  government  is  for  --  improving  our  human  relations 
so  that  we  can  have  harmony  in  our  lives  instead  of  conflict  .  .  . 

"Given  the  same  direction  of  purpose  .  .  .  the  same  appropriations  .  .  . 
this  Nation  has  the  ingenuity  to  accomplish  in  this  area  of  human  relations 
what  we  have  today  witnessed  in  the  field  of  scientific  endeavor  .  .  .  there 
must  be  constant  reappraisal  and  adjustment  of  priorities,  and  the  ones  that 
have  been  most  submerged  in  recent  years  are  our  human  relations." 

(From  an  address  by  Former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  July  24,  1969  at 
Ecumenical  Service  of  Thanksgiving,  Grace  Cathedral,  San  Francisco  honoring 
the  successful  flight  of  Apollo  11) 
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Introduction 


The  human  rights  frontier  does  not  stand  still.  As  it  moves 
it  leaves  behind,  as  insufficient,  many  of  the  goals  and  programs 
of  the  past.  Peoples'  expectations  rise  and  so  does  our  knowledge 
of  the  complexities  of  the  problems.  So  we  measure  each  year's 
achievement  not  just  against  the  general  principles  of  a  demo- 
cratic commitment,  but  against  the  expectations  and  understandings 
of  the  world  today. 

In  1968  the  most  important  development  has  been  the  assertion 
by  private  employers  of  a  major  responsibility  to  help  solve  prob- 
lems in  this  field.  While  it  is  true  that  not  every  employer  has 
become  involved,  it  is  also  true  that  the  changed  direction  of  major 
business  has  been  dramatic  and  meaningful. 

We  believe  that,  despite  the  weakness  of  some  of  the  programs, 
major  employers  have  made  a  substantial  commitment  both  directly  and 
through  organizations  such  as  the  Bay  Area  Management  Council,  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and  the  Giamber  of  Commerce.  In 
this  they  have  been  aided  by  the  leadership  of  some  of  the  largest 
corporations  of  America  and  by  a  large  amount  of  well -documented 
writing  in  Newsweek ,  Business  Week,  Fortune,  Time,  etc. 

One  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  minority  people 
in  jobs,  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  recent  years.  But  this  fact  should 
be  seen  against  the  fact  that  non-white  unemployment  has  remained 
fairly  constant  at  about  twice  that  for  whites.  Unemployment  did 
decline  in  1968  and  more  job  opportunities  are  becoming  available 
for  the  "minority"  workers. 

Private  business  has  also  become  more  involved  in  assisting 
the  development  of  ghetto  businesses.  This  beginning  will,  we  be- 
lieve, grow  as  successes  nourish  more  and  larger  efforts.  The  as- 
sistance which  Safeway  gave  to  the  Co-op  Market  in  the  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  area  is  the  best  known  example,  but  it  is  only  one  of  a  number. 

A  sad  aspect  of  these  good  developments  is  the  degree  to  which 
the  progress  is  the  result  primarily  of  the  larger  corporations.  The 
Pacific  Telephone  Company  has  been  a  leading  example  of  this.  Small 
and  medium-sized  businesses  have  held  back  from  involvement.  We  all 
recognize  that  it  is  easier  for  the  large  corporation  to  make  the 
extra  effort  or  to  undertake  the  experimental  approach.  But  the  giants 
cannot  solve  the  problems  of  the  "urban  crisis  alone. 
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Another  sad  fact  is  that  some  firms  are  doing  a  much  better 
job  on  the  public  relations  front  than  with  actual  substantive 
programs.  Yet,  even  the  P.R.  helps  to  make  clear  what  ought  to 
be  done,  what  the  standard  of  "good"  is  in  our  society. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  private  sector  -  labor  -  there  has 
also  been  important  movement.  In  the  body  of  this  report  are 
sections  which  report  on  the  apprenticeship  programs  of  the  elec- 
trical workers  and  the  typographical  workers  and  the  creation  of 
the  Apprenticeship  Opportunities  Foundation.  The  California  Divi- 
sion of  Apprenticeship  Standards  reported  that  as  of  December, 1968, 
of  the  1,200  San  Francisco  apprentices,  30.2%  were  minority  youth. 

How  much  of  the  "urban  crisis"  can  we  expect  private  employers 
and  labor  to  resolve?  This  is  an  important  question  because  it 
involves  what  we  must  then  demand  that  government  should  do.  Clearly 
the  job  must  be  done  and  can  be  done  by  a  nation  which  can  send  a 
man  to  the  moon.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  private  business  should 
do  more.  Where  the  line  between  private  and  public  efforts  should 
meet  is  something  which  ought  to  be  honestly  negotiated.  The  private 
sector  ought  to  make  clear  its  support  of  government  programs  to  do 
what  it  cannot  do. 

Government's  role  is  in  many  ways  the  most  basic  since  in  its 
management  of  the  national  economy  government  will  decide  such  basic 
questions  as  whether  we  will  have  an  expanding  labor  market  or  in- 
creasing unemployment.  The  progress  in  minority  employment  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  possible  because  we  have  had  an  increasing  gross 
national  product  -  an  increasing  demand  for  workers.  (See  attached 
chart.)  Non-white  unemployment  has  dropped  only  when  the  GNP  has 
increased.  A  major  question  on  the  agenda  of  all  Americans  now  is 
what  will  the  administration's  efforts  to  curb  inflation  do  to  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  1970  for  all  workers. 

Other  government  decisions  which  will  have  great  impact  on  our 
ability  to  resolve  the  urban  crisis  lie  in  the  area  of  where  and  how 
our  tax  dollars  will  be  spent,  especially  after  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
finally  ended.  Major  involvement  in  this  war  (1965)  marks  the  point 
when  we  went  from  relatively  stable  prices  into  the  inflationary  period. 
Already  the  Pentagon  has  staked  out  claims  on  the  "Vietnam  money".  The 
present  $78  billion  budget  is  not  enough,  they  say.  If  the  American 
political  system  is  not  able  to  redirect  funds  into  our  domestic  prob- 
lems, the  urban  crisis  will  remain  with  us.  The  impossible  job  of 
spreading  a  meager  $1.2  billion  in  Model  Cities'  funds  over  150  cities 
could  be  eliminated  by  a  decision  to  put  into  Model  Cities  a  big  chunk 
of  the  $25  to  $30  billion  per  year  which  Vietnam  is  costing.  Govern- 
ment will  make  this  decision  only  if  the  American  people  --  business  and 
labor,  large  or  small,  white,  black,  brown  and  yellow,  insist. 


William  L.  Becker,  Director 
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EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE 


NONDISCRIMINATION  ORDINANCE 

The  Human  Rights  Commission,  after  negotiation  with  all  sections 
of  the  Labor  movement,  submitted  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Non- 
discrimination Ordinance  covering  City  contracts  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  greatly  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  enforce  affirmative  action. 

In  December  1968,  the  HRC  was  given  the  power  to  require  affirma- 
tive action  compliance  of  contractors  who  bid  on  contracts  to  perform 
services  for  City  government.  This  Ordinance,  with  adequate  staff  to 
enforce  it,  would  give  the  HRC  the  ability  to  guarantee  the  representa- 
tion of  all  ethnic  groups  in  the  construction  projects,  purchases,  and 
service  contracts  undertaken  by  various  departments  of  City  government. 
The  amendment  also  represents  to  the  various  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
San  Francisco's  official  commitment  to  both  fair  employment  practices 
and  affirmative  action. 

The  main  ingredient  of  the  Ordinance  requires  that  any  construction 
contractor  or  supplier  of  materials  submit  a  program  guaranteeing  a  policy 
of  affirmative  action  that  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  minority  citi- 
zens to  participate  as  both  employees  and  entrepreneurs. 

CONTRACT  COMPLIANCE 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  has  on  several  occasions  provided  con- 
sultant and  leadership  services  on  various  construction  projects  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  It  has  participated  in  a  number  of  pre-award  con- 
ferences and  has  attempted  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  various  con- 
tractors, and  the  minority  community,  toward  a  commitment  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity employment. 

HRC  negotiations  with  the  building  trades  unions  set  up  the  Apprentice- 
ship Opportunities  Foundation  (an  agency  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  providing  recruitment  and  tutoring  for  minority  youth  craft  apprentice- 
ships) .  This  program  has  given  many  minority  youth  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  various  construction  crafts  and  the  skills  they  can  learn  in  each. 

The  HRC's  involvement  with  contract  compliance  has  stemmed  from  its 
responsibility  to  provide  an  overseer  for  Federally -funded  construction 
projects  in  San  Francisco,  However,  the  City's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance 
goes  far  beyond  the  Federal  guidelines  of  Executive  OHer  11246  in  its  poten- 
tial to  assure  that  minority  personnel  are  represented  in  any  labor  force 
of  a  contractor  that  performs  construction  work  for  the  City  and  County. 
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CHRISTMAS  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 

The  San  Francisco  Human  Rights  Commission  again  this  year,  as  in 
the  past  two  years,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  Christmas  Johs  programs 
for  out-of-school  San  Francisco  youths. 

The  HRC  joined  the  San  Francisco  Retailers  Community  Relations  Group, 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  and  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center 
in  sponsoring  the  "Christmas  Jobs  for  San  Francisco  Youth  Programs. . .1968". 

San  Francisco  Retailers  Community  Relations  Group  Stores  inter- 
viewed, hired  and  supervised  the  youth.  Participating  stores  were: 
Bullock  and  Jones  Co.,  City  of  Paris,  Emporium,  Gump's,  Hastings, 
S.  5  H.  Kress  Co.,  H.  Liebes  §  Co.,  Livingston  Bros.,  Macy's,  I.  Magnin 
§  Co.,  Joseph  Magnin  Co.,  Maison  Mendessolle,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Roos/Atkins. 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  Non-SFRCRG  stores  that  participated  were  Sears  Roebuck 
§  Co.  and  Gallenkamp. 

A  total  of  122  temporary  Christmas  jobs  resulted  for  disadvantaged 
youth  through  this  program.  Job  placements  were  made  in  the  areas  of 
sales,  stock,  clerical,  wrapping  and  warehousing. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CULINARY  JOBS  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  Culinary  Joint  Training  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  HRC, 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  and  the  State  Department  of  Em- 
ployment, trained  hard-core  unemployed  for  entry  level  positions  to  the  hotel 
restaurant  industry.  The  program  included  3  weeks  of  pre -vocational  training 
and  5  to  15  weeks  of  on-the-job  training.  Between  September  9,  1967  and 
October  15,  1968,  111  applicants  had  completed  training,  with  85  channeled 
into  on-the-job  training  and  accepted  employment.  The  program  under  its 
Department  of  Labor  grant  terminated  in  December  of  1968.  A  new  program 
is  now  being  developed. 

WHITE  FRONT  DEPARTMENT  STORE  JOBS  PROGRAM 

White  Front  Store  opened  its  first  San  Francisco  outlet  in  the  Fall 
of  1968  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  Seals  Stadium.  The  Mission  Dis- 
trict in  which  this  store  is  located  is  a  community  made  up  of  many  dif- 
ferent races  and  nationalities,  with  problems  of  unemployment  and  a  lack 
of  opportunities.  White  Front  agreed  to  participate  in  an  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  for  fifty  disadvantaged  persons  and  to  conduct  much  of  its  inter- 
viewing at  the  Mission  AOC  office.  The  local  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  handled  the  O.J.T.  contract  logistics. 

THE  BAY  AREA  URBAN  LEAGUE:  VETERANS  PROGRAM 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  gave  the  Urban  League  Veterans  Program 
support  in  the  area  of  employment  and  education  development.  The  League's 
program  is  geared  to  assist  minority  veterans  of  the  armed  services  in  ob- 
taining jobs  and  housing  in  civilian  life. 


AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY/M.C.D.A. 

Continued  progress  in  employment  was  made  with  the  automotive  in- 
dustry via  the  Motor  Car  Dealers  Association  of  San    Francisco.     In  an 
effort  to  stimulate  more  job  opportunities  for  minorities,  the  HRC  and 
the  MCDA  developed  a  "streamlined"  Jobs  Program.     The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram was     1)  to  increase  minority  participation  in  the  automotive  industry, 
2)  to  establish  good  rapport  and  constant  communication  between  the  MCDA 
members  and  the  HRC,     3)  to  receive  the  MCDA  minority  employment  report 
twice  a  year,     4)   to  maintain  a  manpower  profile  of  the  industry,  and 
5)  to  provide  supportive  services  to  those  applicants  placed  in  jobs  in 
the  automotive  industry. . .MCDA. 

IBM  COMPUTER  OPERATORS  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  HRC  joined  the  Adult  Opportunity  Center,  Western  Addition,  in 
assisting  IBM  in  offering  data  process  training  to  disadvantaged  persons, 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  enter  this  field.     The  program  concen- 
trated on  computer  and  punch-card  operator  training,  preparing  the  trainee 
for  entry-level  positions,  bearing  such  titles  as  apprentice  operator- trainee, 
computer  room  clerk,  control  clerk,  etc.     The  course  lasted  two  weeks  on  a 
full-time  basis,  or  one  month  when  conducted  in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends. 

The  AOC-Western  Addition  screened  applicants  on  the  basis  of  aptitude, 
technical  criteria,  etc.,  as  defined  by  IBM,  and  tutored  them. 

The  HRC  obtained  concrete  job  commitments  for  the  trainees  prior  to 
completion  of  the  course  and  promoted  the  program  among  employers  until 
the  ADC  could  assume  this  responsibility  itself. 

IBM  provided  staff  and  equipment;  job  placement  and  follow-up  was 
handled  by  the  AOC  staff. 

CEMENT  TRUCK  DRIVERS  ASSOCIATION  JOBS  PROGRAM 

A  labor-management  proposal  to  bring  minority  workers  into  cement  truck 
driver  jobs  materialized  with  HRC  assistance. 

The  program  was  designed  to  train  12  men  to  become  skilled  cement  truck 
drivers.     The  Construction  Teamsters  and  the  Northern  California  Ready-Mix 
Association  cooperated  in  providing  80  hours  of  instruction.     After  comple- 
tion of  the  course,  the  trainees  were  referred  via  the  union  to  the  Northern 
California  Ready-Mix  members'   firms  for  employment.     The  prevailing  wage  was 
$4.97  per  hour.     No  experience  or  education  was  required  to  apply  for  these 
openings.     HRC  recruited  24  minority  persons.     Fourteen  were  interviewed  and 
twelve  were  selected  for  training  and  placement. 

NEWSMEN'S  JOB  REFERRAL  PROGRAM 

The  Newsmen  Referral  Committee  was  formed  shortly  after  the  assassination 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.     The  Committee  members,  all  Bay  Area  newsmen, 
volunteered  their  time  and  talent  to  encouraging  and  assisting  minority  per- 
sons to  enter  the  news  professions  and  referring  them  to  employers.     Despite 
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marked  changes  in  employer  attitudes,  there  was  minimal  success  in 
finding  the  applicants  with  the  qualifications  employers  say  they  want. 
The  Saft  Francisco  Examiner  is  cited  for  its  cooperation  in  this  project. 
The  Examiner  hired  the  first  black  reporter  in  the  Bay  Area  as  well  as 
the  first  black  photographer.  It  set  up  a  training  class,  funded  by 
the  Hearst  Foundation,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Referral  Committee.  Four 
minority  students  served  during  the  Summer  as  internes ,  to  duplicate  the 
work  of  regular  staff  reporters.  The  class  ran  for  thirteen  weeks  during 
which  time  the  participants  had  perfect  employment  records  --no  tardiness 
or  absences. 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION  AIRLINE  PROJECT 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  HRC  carried  out  an  affirmative  action  project  aimed  at 
increasing  the  employment  and  training  opportunities  for  qualified  and 
qualifiable  minority  persons  within  the  airlines  serving  the  San  Fran- 
cisco International  Airport. 

The  HRC  approached  the  industry  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  "working 
committee"  in  which  representatives  from  each  airline,  or  at  least  the 
major  ones,  would  work  with  in  developing  an  affirmative  action  program 
designed  to  increase  the  number  of  minority  group  employees  at  the  San 
Francisco  International  Airport. 

The  reaction  to  this  approach,  with  few  exceptions,  was  one  of 
disinterest.  It  was  necessary  to  change  the  focus  of  the  project,  so 
the  HRC  decided  to  deal  with  each  airline  individually,  concentrating 
its  efforts  on  those  that  had  reacted  more  favorably. 

This  change  in  approach  proved  to  be  successful,  judging  from  the 
increase  in  minority  employment  and  the  various  training  programs  that 
were  developed  subsequently. 

1966 

Total  employment  by  air  industry  at  S.F.  Airport:       16,296 
Total  Negro  employment:  759 

Total  Spanish-American  employment:  507 

1967 

Total  employment  by  FIVE  AIRLINES  (United, 

Pan  American,  Western  and  TWA):  18,164 

Total  minority  employment  by  the  same  FIVE  AIRLINES:    2,684 

Total  Negro  employment  by  the  same  FIVE  AIRLINES:       1,099 

Total  Spanish-American  employment 

by  the  same  FIVE  AIRLINES:  826 


The  results  can  be  summarized  as  follows:     (These  statistics  cover 
only  the  5  major  airlines  which  submitted  the  data  to  make  measurement 
of  progress  possible.) 

(a)  The  total  number  of  additional  minority  people  hired,  or 
about  to  be  hired,  since  December  31,  1966  to  June  20,  1968 
was  1,189.     This  1,189  included  jobs  pledged  to  really  hard- 
core unemployed,  totaling  147,  and  jobs  for  hard-core  already 
filled,  totaling  53. 

(b)  The  total  among  those  placed  included  450  Negroes  and  338 
Spanish: Americans . 

(c)  The  total  was  made  up  of  people  selected  through  the  following 
different  programs: 

1.  The  regular  employment  selection  approach,  sup- 
ported by  more  affirmative  recruitment  and  changes 
in  some  selection  requirements. 

2.  A  program  of  pre-selection  orientation  and  tutoring. 

3.  More  intensive  programs  aimed  at  taking  in  hard-core 
unemployed  through  training  and  radical  changes  in  the 
selection  requirements. 

These  statistics  do  not  include  upgrading  of  some  current  personnel, 
which  is  also  part  of  the  program. 

These  statistics  do  not  include  the  national  extension  of  the  pro- 
grams to  hire  hard-core  unemployed  which  developed  out  of  the  HRC 
initial  discussions  with  United  Airlines  and  include  an  additional 
320  for  United,  228  for  Pan  American,  and  325  for  American  Airlines, 
for  an  out-of-San  Francisco  total  of  873  jobs  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed. 

During  the  first  half  of  1968,  United,  Pan  American,  Western,  American 
and  TWA  hired  a  total  of:  1,602 

Total  of  minority  new  hires:  429 

Total  of  Negro  new  hires:  211 

Total  of  Spanish-American  new  hires:  115 

Total  of  Oriental  new  hires:  99 

Total  of  American  Indian  new  hires:  4 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

United  Airlines 

Based  on  a  proposal  drafted  by  the  HRC  staff,  United  developed  a  com- 
prehensive nation-wide  on-the-job  training  program  ,  and  a  contract  was 
signed  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to  train  and  place  a  total  of  420  dis- 
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advantaged  persons  at  United  Airlines  facilities  in  eleven  major  cities. 
San  Francisco  was  allocated  100  openings.  Job  classifications  to  be  uti- 
lized for  this  program  were  the  following:  aircraft  cleaner,  utilityman, 
kitchen  helper,  dining  service  helper  and  general  clerk. 

Job  applicants  were  selected  from  the  minority  hard-core  unemployed. 
Arrest  records  could  be  acceptable.  Job  stability  and  appearance  were 
waived  as  qualifications.  Verifications  from  former  employers,  if  any, 
need  not  be  favorable. 

In  addition,  United  had  a  second  phase  of  this  program  --  upgrading 
current  minority  employees,  who,  because  of  the  elimination  of  the  high 
school  diploma  requirement  or  pre-employment  test  results,  could  be  up- 
graded to  semi-skilled  classifications  for  ramp  serviceman  and  store- 
keeper with  a  starting  salary  of  $3.18  per  hour  for  each  position. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment,  a  special  program  for  Reservations  Sales  Agents  was 
developed  with  TWA.  The  program  consisted  of  two  weeks'  pre-employment 
training  for  minority  group  candidates  who  did  not  meet  all  of  the  com- 
pany's requirements  for  this  particular  job  classification. 

As  a  result,  26  members  of  minority  groups  were  hired  for  positions 
in  TWA's  reservations  office. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission,  with  the  support  of  the  HRC  and 
Youth  for  Service,  developed  a  meaningful  program  for  minority  youths, 
to  assure  permanent  employment  at  the  termination  of  cadet  status. 

The  program  started  on  July  1,  1968,  with  ten  (10)  individuals  for 
18  months'  duration. 

Pan  American 

Pan  American  signed  a  contract  with  the  Department  of  Labor  on  a 
system-wide  basis  through  which  the  airline  would  train  and  employ  250 
members  of  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

The  program  began  in  New  York  in  September,  and  in  January  1969  in 
San  Francisco.  A  total  of  22  persons  were  trained  here  in  the  following 
positions: 

Aircraft  Serviceman,  Fleet  Serviceman  and  Commissary  Worker 

ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY  "INSIDE  WI REMAN"  PROGRAM 

On  March  23,  1968,  the  San  Francisco  Joint  Apprenticehip  and  Training 
Committee  for  the  electrical  industry  gave  its  apprenticeship  examination 
for  Inside  Wi reman. 
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Of  188  applicants  tested,  55  were  minorities  (28  Negro,  14  Oriental, 
13  Spanish- speaking) .  A  total  of  130  candidates  passed  the  written  test, 
25  of  them  minorities  (11  Negro,  7  Oriental,  7  Spanish- speaking) . 

After  their  appearance  before  an  oral  board,  68  young  men  were  placed 
on  the  apprenticeship  list.  17,  or  exactly  25%,  were  from  minority  groups 
(10  Negro,  4  Oriental,  3  Spanish-speaking). 

A  Negro  and  an  Oriental  scored  first  and  second,  respectively. 

This  significant  development  in  the  long  struggle  to  fully  integrate 
the  ranks  of  the  apprenticeable  trades  did  not  just  happen.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  HRC,  Local  #6  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers  and  the  Electrical  Contractors'  Association  went  out  into  the 
minority  community  to  seek  applicants,  to  tell  youngsters  at  face-to-face 
meetings  and  orientation  sessions  that  they  really  meant  it  when  they  pro- 
mised a  chance  at  good  jobs.  They  also  explained  the  general  knowledge 
required  to  pass  the  apprenticeship  test.  The  JAC  Testing  Consultant  met 
with  the  HRC  and  the  Bay  Area  Urban  League,  and  a  series  of  tutoring  classes 
was  held  from  December  1967  to  March  1968. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  of  the  25  minority  youth  who  passed  the 
written  examination,  14  attended  regularly  the  orientation  sessions  and 
the  tutoring  classes.  The  remaining  11  were  present  at  some  of  these 
functions . 

GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE  AND  HIGHWAY  DISTRICT'S 
MINORITY  YOUTH  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  PROCW 

Staff  met  with  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge's  General  Manager  to  develop  a 
program  to  provide  temporary  summer  jobs  for  the  youth  of  the  counties  within 
the  District.  As  a  result,  24  minority  youth  obtained  employment  from  June 
24th  through  the  first  week  of  September  in  the  following  job  categories: 


General  Office 

2  women 

Auditing 

2  women 

Engineering 

2  men 

Tow  Service 

4  men 

Landscaping  and  Maintenance 

6  men 

Mini -park  Crew 

8  men 

Preference  was  given  to  students  who  planned  to  return  to  school  in 
September.  The  employer  tried  to  do  more  than  merely  "keep  youth  off  the 
streets".  Some  youths  acquired  permanent  skills  during  their  employment. 
For  example,  the  girls  working  in  the  office  used  duplicating  and  office 
equipment  of  various  types.  The  Tow  Service  Men  rode  tow  trucks,  handled 
lane  divider  tubes  for  traffic  diversion,  attended  vehicles  in  distress 
and  assisted  in  traffic  control  at  accident  scenes.  In  fact,  three  of  the 
four  were  given  regular  part-time  work  based  upon  the  skills  they  learned 

this  past  summer.  The  two  in  the  Engineering  Department  furthered  their 
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careers  in  practical  work.  All  summer  hires  were  paid  $2.00  an  hour, 
except  for  $2.25  in  the  Engineering  Department. 

All  applicants  for  this  program  were  interviewed  at  the  HRC  and 
Youth  for  Service  offices.  Both  agencies  helped  in  screening  appli- 
cants, arraning  interviews  and  providing  follow-up  for  the  employer. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  LIVING  MEMORIAL  PROGRAM 

In  May  1968,  the  Martin  Luther  King  Living  Memorial  Program  was 
established  by  the  San  Francisco  Typographical  Union  No.  21  to  promote 
apprenticeships  for  disadvantaged  minority  youth.  The  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission assumed  the  responisibility  for  recruitment  through  community 
organizations.  Initially,  of  those  recruited,  nine  took  the  test  and 
only  two  passed.  Subsequently,  to  insure  that  all  the  applicants  were 
sufficiently  prepared  for  the  test  taking  situation,  tutoring  sessions 
were  provided  for  all  interested  applicants.  The  second  recruitment 
was  24  applicants.  Nineteen  individuals  were  tutored;  twelve  took  the 
test.  Of  this  group,  eight  passed  the  qualifying  tests  and  were  placed 
in  four-year  apprenticeship  programs. 


YOUTH  AND  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 


The  Youth  and  Education  Committee  is  committed  to  the  implementation 
of  quality  integrated  education  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUALITY/QUALITY  REPORT  1:  Program  Alternatives 

The  Youth  and  Education  Committee  studied  the  Superintendent's  report 
in  depth.  The  statement  adopted  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission  embodied 
the  following  recommendations: 

that  the  school  administration  recognize  the  immediacy  of  positive 
affirmative  action  towards  improving  education  in  achievement  test 
scores  based  on  State  norms. 

that  the  Superintendent  be  freed  from  any  obligation  to  select  any  one 
particular  plan  and  that  he  proceed  at  once  to  construct  a  program  of 
innovative  and  improved  education  including  at  every  point  movement 
towards  greater  racial  balance  in  the  schools. 

that  the  school  administration  immediately  address  itself  to  the 
working  out  of  specific  plans,  both  immediate  and  long  range,  for 
each  school  of  the  city,  which  includes  the  select  components  of  quality 
education  introduced  into  the  report  by  Dr.  Jenkins  as  they  specifically 
apply  to  each  school. 
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that  the  school  administration  set  up  mechanisms  by  which  meaningful 
dialogue  can  be  carried  out  among  parents,  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  other  concerned  citizens  in  neighborhoods  throughout 
the  city. 

that  the  administration  continue  to  implement  and  expand  its  program 
of  hiring  highly  qualified  teachers  for  all  children  in  San  Francisco, 
with  special  concern  for  the  specific  needs  of  exceptional  children  and 
for  schools  with  large  numbers  of  minority  group  children. 

The  committee  involved  itself  in  a  number  of  specific  problems  which 
were  seen  as  hindering  quality  education. 

It  supported  the  San  Francisco  Adult  Literacy  Center  and  encouraged 
the  incorporation  of  this  program  into  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Commission  and  the  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram. 

The  personnel  policy  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  on 
faculty  racial  balance  was  endorsed  though  it  was  noted  that  such  a 
change  should  be  extended  to  all  school  personnel,  not  only  faculty. 

A  member  of  the  Youth  and  Education  Committee  was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing a  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  on  Education.  CORE,  The  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  SCOPE  were  co-sponsors.  Viewing  groups  were  set  up 
in  schools  throughout  the  city. 

The  committee's  on-going  concern  for  adequate  English  language  instruc- 
tion for  Spanish  and  Chinese  speakers  was  expressed  in  several  concrete 
actions:  taking  an  inventory  of  what  was  available  in  English  training 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  Spanish-speaking  and  the  Chinese-speaking;  as- 
certaining what  training  programs  could  be  established  in  the  parochial 
schools;  and  determining  whether  English  training  could  be  extended 
through  the  Adult  Education  Department  of  the  Unified  School  District. 

San  Francisco  City  College's  semi-professional  courses  and  their  ap- 
plicability to  members  of  minority  groups  were  explored  in  depth.  The 
committee  helped  circulate  descriptive  material  within  the  community  and 
assisted  in  recruiting  candidates  for  openings  in  particular  programs. 

The  establishment  of  Polytechnic  High  School  as  an  experimental  and 
demonstration  school  was  actively  supported.  Despite  the  active  encourage- 
ment and  frequent  prodding,  the  possibility  of  an  experimental  and  demon- 
stration school  did  not  materialize. 

Commission  staff  participated  in  meetings  to  revise  and  make  more 
equitable  the  free  school  lunch  program.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
a  student's  education  was  not  adversely  affected  by  lack  of  proper  food, 
the  free  school  lunch  program  would  have  to  be  greatly  expanded.  The 
present  program  varied  widely  from  school  to  school  with  some  schools 
not  using  it  at  all  while  others  made  frequent  use  of  it;  the  neediest 
children  were  not  always  the  recipients. 
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Members  of  the  committee  were  included  in  the  Speak  Outs  held  at 
senior  high  schools.  Attempts  were  instituted  to  follow  up  on  the 
complaints  verbalized  at  such  gatherings.  The  committee  attempted 
to  get  prompt  action  of  grievances  rather  than  waiting  until  they 
became  major  problems. 

The  committee  was  responsible  for  getting  printed  the  pamphlets 
prepared  by  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  entitled: 
Sealing  Your  Juvenile  Record.  Once  these  had  been  printed  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council,  they  were  distributed  widely  where 
youth  would  have  access. 

Staff  was  involved  in  the  initial  planning  for  a  conference  originated 
by  the  San  Francisco  Classroom  Teachers  Association  to  deal  with  two- 
way  communication  between  the  community  and  "authority  establishments". 

Two  subcommittees  were  formed:  one  on  Inter-  and  Intra-Group  rela- 
tions, and  the  second  on  education  and  employment.  The  second  estab- 
lished a  working  relationship  with  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Departments 
of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  and  is  directing  its  ef- 
forts to  substantially  increase  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
with  public  school  education. 

The  committee  investigated  a  series  of  complaints  regarding  the  schools 
and  charges  of  discriminatory  action. 

The  committee  endorsed  a  number  of  proposals,  including  the  tax  limit 
increase  for  schools,  the  proposed  Opportunity  School,  the  use  of 
Homewood  Terrace  land  for  school  purposes,  the  Mission  Rebels'  Youth 
Quake,  the  Black  Madonna  Project,  Opportunities  for  Minorities  in  the 
Field  of  Education,  and  the  Angel  Island  Summer  Work/Recreation  project. 

In  order  to  enhance  its  effectiveness,  the  committee  endeavored  to 
establish  close  ties  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  staff  of  the 
Unified  School  District.  Superintendent  Jenkins  was  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  two  committee  meetings.  A  staff  person  at  the  Board  of 
Education  is  assigned  as  liaison  to  the  committee. 

NEW  FRONTIERS 

VTSITACION  VALLEY  ARBITRATION  DISPUTE 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  was  asked  by  both  parties  to  arbitrate  a 
dispute  centering  on  the  firing  of  the  head  teacher  of  the  preschool  project 
at  Visitacion  Valley  Community  Center.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Commission  that  it  functioned  formally  as  an  arbitrator  in  binding 
arbitration.  The  Commission  acted  under  the  mandate  of  its  ordinance  to  bring 
harmony  in  instances  of  community  tension.  A  special  three-man  arbitration 
panel  was  appointed:  Pastor  Ross  Hidy-  Chairman,  Harry  Cox,  and  Jules  Dundes. 
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The  formal  award  o£  the  panel  was  that  the  head  teacher  be  rehired  within 
the  framework  of  specific  recommendations.  The  recommendations  were  fol- 
lowed and  the  preschool  project  began  again  to  function. 

COMMUNITY  TASK  FORCE 

Though  the  Human  Rights  Commission  serves  the  entire  San  Francisco 
community,  limited  staff  cannot  meet  all  demands  and  all  segments  of  the 
community  and  all  age  groups.  Realizing  this,  a  five -man  task  force  was 
formed  to  work  in  the  Black  communities,  especially  Hunters  Point,  in 
identifying  the  young  adult  leadership  and  then  developing  on-going  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  HRC.  The  task  force  was  drawn  from:  the 
Police  Community  Relations  Unit  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department,  the 
San  Francisco  Housing  Authority,  the  District  Attorney's  office,  and 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commission.  These  men  were  released  to 
work  either  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis  with  the  HRC.  Its  intensive  ef- 
forts were  focused  during  the  summer  and  early  fall. 

MARTIN  WHITTED  FUND 

The  day  of  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  a  bus  driver,  Martin 
Whitted,  was  shot  and  killed  during  a  holdup  attempt  by  three  youths  on 
his  bus  in  Hunters  Point.  Martin  Whitted' s  widow  proposed  that,  in  lieu 
of  flowers,  donations  be  made  to  a  fund  to  be  established  in  her  husband's 
memory  to  serve  the  youth  of  Hunters  Point.  The  HRC  was  asked  to  serve  as 
custodians  of  the  fund.  The  fund  eventually  reached  approximately  $10,000. 
The  Hunters  Point  community,  particularly  the  youth,  were  involved  in  de- 
veloping the  decisions  as  to  how  this  money  should  be  used.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  scholarships  for  Hunters  Point  youth. 

INTERPRETER  SERVICES  PROPOSAL 

Following  up  on  a  complaint  that  people  who  could  not  communicate  in 
English,  either  because  they  were  deaf  or  because  they  spoke  a  language 
other  than  English,  were  being  denied  services  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  a  special  ad  hoc  committee  of  Human  Rights  Commissioners 
investigated  this  problem.  Experts  on  deaf  problems  told  the  HRC  that  many 
citizens  were  denied  the  services  of  the  courts,  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  among  others,  because  they 
could  not  communicate  adequately  in  English  and  needed  the  services  of  an 
interpreter.  A  detailed  proposal  was  presented  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Super- 
visors. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  COMMITTEE 
CHINATOWN 

The  Chinatown  Advisory  Council  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  held 
monthly  meetings  throughout  Chinatown;  representatives  from  a  number  of 
community  groups  attended  and  the  meetings  were  open  to  the  public.  The 
Advisory  Council  focused  on  problems  in  adult  education,  juvenile  delinquency, 
recreation,  employment  opportunities  in  city,  state,  and  federal  civil  ser- 
vice, housing,  the  Planning  Commission's  proposed  study,  and  youth. 
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The  Advisory  Council  set  up  what  was  perhaps  the  first  pub- 
lic discussion  on  the  growing  problems  of  Chinese  youth. 
About  400  people  attended  this  initial  meeting;  in  attendance 
were  many  foreign-bom  and  native-born  youth  and  the  representa- 
tives of  adult  groups. 

HUNTERS  POINT 

Staff  worked  through  the  Hunters  Point  Coordinating  Council  and 
key  individuals  and  maintained  close  working  relationships  with  the 
Council  and  assisted  in  community  problems  and  with  individual  com- 
plaints. The  task  force  was  of  great  assistance. 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Commission  staff  worked  closely  with  the  Policy  Community  Re- 
lations Unit.  The  director  of  the  Police  Community  Relations  Unit  and 
staff  established  a  Rumor  Control  Center  liaison  operation. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

Two  complaints  charging  racial  discrimination  by  the  ambulance  crews 
in  the  Emergency  Hospital  Service  were  received.  In  investigating,  the 
Commission  looked  into  the  functioning  of  the  Emergency  Hospital  Service  and 
worked  jointly  with  the  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Department  toward  im- 
proving the  Service  and  bringing  minority  members  into  an  all-white  staff. 
This  project  is  still  going  on. 

Commission  staff  worked  with  Health  Department  staff  on  a  proposal 
for  a  Chinatown  Health  Service. 

RECREATION  AND  PARK  COMMISSION 

The  HRC  seeks  to  help  Recreation  and  Park  develop  a  closer  relation- 
ship to  the  people  in  the  community,  including  the  setting  up  of  com- 
munity advisory  groups. 

The  Commission  involved  itself  in  the  issue  of  charging  zoo  fees. 
Recreation  and  Park  was  encouraged  to  hold  public  meetings  to  elicit 
community  reaction.  Once  the  decision  to  charge  fees  had  been  made,  staff 
worked  towards  getting  ways  of  easing  the  burden  of  fees  on  San  Franciscans 
such  as  by  proving  bus  transportation  from  select  points. 

In  handling  complaints,  the  Commission  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Mayor's  office,  the  NAACP,  and  Recreation  and  Park  regarding  the  charge  of 
discrimination  in  the  allocation  of  tennis  courts.  The  procedures  governing 
use  were  clarified  and  new,  mor  equitable  and  more  widely  understood  pro- 
cedures were  to  be  developed. 
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In  response  to  complaints  or  to  crisis  situations,  the  HRC  involved 
itself  on  a  limited  basis  with  several  other  communities,  including  the 
Haight-Ashbury,  Oceanview,  Merced,  Ingleside,  Western  Addition,  and  to  an 
increasing  extent,  Visitacion  Valley  and  Potrero  Hill. 

COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION  COMMITTEE 

MISSION  DISTRICT 

Spanish-Speaking  Advisory  Representatives 

The  HRC  sponsored,  directed  and  serviced  this  advisory  group  which  meets 
regularly  to  discuss  common  problems.  Through  the  Advisory  Representatives, 
the  HRC  regularly  (1)  reports  its  work  relative  to  issues  of  interest  to 
the  Spanish- speaking;  (2)  hears  directly  from  community  organizations 
regarding  needs  and  concerns;  and  (3)  provides  a  format  through  which 
community  organizations  may  report  to  one  another  with  respect  to  their 
individual  programs. 

Model  Cities 

The  HRC  worked  with  the  Mayor's  Deputy  for  Development  in  assisting 
Hunters  Point  and  Mission  District  communities  to  unite,  cooperate  and 
actively  participate  in  a  Model  City  Planning  program.  Regular  meetings 
were  held  with  representatives  of  these  two  neighborhoods  in  working  out 
the  various  steps  necessary  for  a  Model  Cities  planning  effort  in  San  Francisco. 

Mission  Coalition  Organization 

The  HRC  worked  and  provided  technical  and  other  special  assistance 
in  the  formation  of  this  community-wide  organization.  Its  purpose  is  to 
unite  as  many  organizations  as  possible  in  the  Mission  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  its  residents  by  developing  a  capacity  to  deal  responsively  with 
physical  and  social  public  or  private  actions  affecting  the  community. 

Mission  Development  Council 

The  HRC  worked  with  representatives  of  the  Spanish -speaking  community 
in  establishing  an  organization  designed  to:  (1)  help  existing  organiza- 
tions identify,  understand  articulate  needs  and  problems  more  effectively 
to  city-wide  and  Mission  District  institutions  so  as  to  create  a  climate  for 
social  change;  and  (2)  develop  organizations,  organizational  strategy  and 
acquisition  of  private  and  public  resources  to  implement  locally  conceived 
strategies  and  programs  for  community  change  with  greater  and  more  effective 
community  cooperation  and  support.  A  fifteen -member  Board  of  Directors 
received  Ford  Foundation  funds  from  the  Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza  for 
administration  and  grants. 

Virgin  Industries,  Inc. 


The  HRC  helped  representatives  of  the  Spanish-speaking  community  in 
organization  of  a  corporation  designed  to  train  the  Spanish -surnamed  and 
other  disadvantaged  minority  groups  to  (1)  sponsor,  organize,  develop  and 
establish  commercial  enterprises,  business  firms,  and  industries  in  the 
principal  professions,  trades,  vocations  and  occupations;  (2)  teach  and 
promote  management  skills;  (3)  engage  in  business  counseling,  services  and  econor 
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and  financial  research  and  analysis;  (4)  prepare  vocational  training 
programs;  and  (5)  engage  in  business  related  to  the  above. 

Multi-Service  Center 

The  organization  of  Mission  Area  Neighborhood  Organizations  (MANO) 
whose  primary  purpose  is  working  towards  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Multi-Service  unit  in  the  Mission,  was  another  HRC-assisted  project. 

Empleo  Organization 

The  HRC  lent  its  aid  to  staff  representatives  of  the  State  Multi- 
Service Center,  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  and  the  California 
State  Employment  Service  in  assisting  the  executive  committee  of  San 
Quentin  Prison's  Empleo  Organization  in  developing  a  program  to  prepare 
Spanish- speaking  offenders  for  acceptance  in  the  community  upon  being 
paroled,  by  promoting  better  understanding  between  inmates  and  the  out- 
side community,  providing  information  on  job  opportunities  and  on-the-job 
training  programs,  as  well  as  encouragement  for  furthering  their  education. 

OTHER  ETHNIC  COMMUNITIES 

The  HRC  staff  furnished  assistance  to  a  group  of  Filipino  representa- 
tives in  conducting  a  survey  of  the  number  of  Filipino  families  in  the 
South  of  Market  area,  for  information  regarding  income,  education  and 
other  data  related  to  their  general  welfare. 

The  HRC  assisted  the  Mayor's  Assistant  Deputy  for  Social  Programs 
in  bringing  together  a  group  of  Indian  representatives  to  discuss  their 
problems  with  the  Mayor.  Subsequent  meetings  with  representatives  of  the 
Indian  community  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  one  of  their  members  to 
the  HRC. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Mayor's  Staff 

Staff  worked  closely  with  members  of  the  Mayor's  staff  in  the  area  of 
Summer  Programs,  Youth,  Model  Cities,  and  community  organization. 

Complaints 

Staff  handled  complaints  arising  out  of  unfair  practices  in  housing, 
city  services,  public  accommodations,  schools,  police  community  relations, 
employment,  and  other  problems. 

Mini -Park 

Representatives  of  Mission  District  organizations  received  HRC  assistance 
in  setting  up  an  Advisory  Committee  to  work  with  Youth  for  Service  and  Laborers 
Union  Local  261  in  the  construction  of  a  mini-park  for  senior  citizens  at  20th 
and  Capp  on  property  loaned  for  this  purpose  by  Marie  Munk  and  Del -Camp  Invest- 
ments, Inc.,  owners. 
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HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 


THE  MAIN  PROBLEM 

During  1968,  people  had  a  very  hard  time  finding  a  place  to  live 
in  San  Francisco  or  moving  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  vacancy  rate  in  San  Francisco  declined  to  less  than  II.  Compare 
this  with  the  minimum  31  guideline  of  the  federal  government  and  the  51 
vacancy  rate  generally  regarded  necessary  for  desirable  mobility. 

People  looking  for  modest  rents  or  prices  or  for  places  available 
for  children  or  suitable  for  the  elderly  had  an  even  harder  time.  And 
people  turned  away  by  those  who  broke  the  laws  against  discrimination 
had  the  hardest  time  of  all. 

The  shortage  of  housing  aggravated  the  increase  in  rents  and  owner- 
ship costs,  which  fellptqportionately  most  heavily  on  the  poor.  A  report 
to  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  found,  for  example,  that 
renters  with  incomes  less  than  $2,000  a  year  pay  five  or  six  times  more 
property  tax,  as  a  percent  of  income,  than  families  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  and  over. 

For  tenants,  the  shortage  of  housing  also  decreased  any  bargaining 
power  with  landlords  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  increased  tenants' 
fears  of  landlord  reprisals  for  complaints  of  health  or  safety  violations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Commission  continued  to  recommend  and  work  toward  the  five  basic 
points  of  the  previous  year's  report.  In  brief: 

(1)  Renew  the  living  environment  of  the  neighborhoods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  living  there. 

(2)  Provide  the  means  for  neighborhood  participation  in  planning 
and  decisions. 

(3)  Consider  people  instead  of  property  as  the  priority  of  all 
programs.  Consider  physical  planning  a  consequence  of  social 
planning. 

(4)  Build  replacement  housing  for  low  and  modest  income  first, 
before  such  housing  is  deleted  from  the  supply.  Increase 
the  supply.  Increase  the  supply  of  lower  income  housing. 

(5)  Open  the  choices  of  housing  throughout  the  City  and  the  Bay  Area 
for  those  who  are  discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
ethnic  background. 
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The  Commission's  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Committee  also  turned 
its  attention  particularly  to: 

(a)  The  need  for  a  city-wide  housing  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  people. 

(b)  Priorities  for  the  use  of  land  and  money. 

(c)  The  problem  of  subsidies  by  the  poor  and  the 
minorities  to  the  affluent. 

(d)  The  property  tax  structure. 

(e)  The  phenomenon  in  a  year  of  great  concern  with  law  and  order 
of  citizens  daily  breaking  the  laws  against  discrimination  in 
housing. 

ACTIONS 

Among  actions  taken,  the  committee: 

(1)  Continued  to  participate  in  the  prolonged  debate  on  the 
Relocation  Section  of  the  Workable  Program,  particularly 
concerning  Western  Addition  A-2.  By  the  end  of  1968,  the 
critical  shortage  of  housing  was  no  longer  debatable. 

(2)  Supported  the  recommendations  of  the  Citizens  Mousing  Task 
Force  for  a  Housing  Commission  and  Advisory  Committe,  which 
would  develop  a  comprehensive  housing  program  and  administer 
coordinated  housing  services  not  adopted. 

(3)  Raised  the  question  of  using  tax  increment  funds  from  redevelop- 
ment areas  for  social  purposes.  Principle  adopted  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  a  relocation  assistance  program. 

(4)  Major  involvement  in  state  legislation: 

(a)  Supported  SB  303  introduced  by  Senator  Moscone,  which 
provided  for  neighborhood  councils  in  redevelopment  areas 
and  the  building  of  new  housing  first  when  needed.  This 
was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  but  vetoed 
by  the  Governor. 

(b)  Alerted  the  City  to  the  danger  of  SB  1183,  which  would 
have  made  leased  housing  inoperable  in  new  buildings.  Bill 
was  defeated  in  Committee. 

(c)  Supported  legislation  proposed  by  the  Housing  Authority  to 
increase  AFDC  grants  at  least  to  the  minimum  need  found  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Not  passed. 
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(d)  Urged  the  deletion  of  Article  XXXIV  from  the  State 
Constitution  so  that  public  housing  authorizations 
would  not  have  to  be  subjected  to  costly  referenda. 
Not  adopted. 

(5)  Called  for  the  use  of  appropriate  vacant  land  for  low  and 
middle  income  housing,  with  establishment  of  a  Land  Bank, 
leasing  rather  than  sale  of  public  land,  and  innovative 
procedures  for  development. 

(6)  Endorsed  the  Planning  Commission's  critique  of  the  missing 
social  and  economic  concerns  of  ABAG's  Preliminary  Regional 
Plan,  especially  those  concerning  housing,  jobs,  and  educa- 
tion. 

(7)  Supported  construction  of  scattered  public  housing  for  the 
elderly  in  the  Richmond  District.  This  was  authorized. 

(8)  Proposed  the  addition  of  two  members  to  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  to  give  better  representation  to  communities  affected. 

(9)  Participated  in  discussions  of  including  social  concerns  in 
proposals  for  FACE  programs,  which  was  done  by  the  Planning 
Department . 

(10)  Conducted,  through  a  volunteer,  the  third  annual  telephone 
survey  of  classified  newspaper  ads  for  unfurnished  apartments. 

(11)  Asked  San  Francisco  newspapers  not  to  carry  classified  housing 
ads  which  are  not  open  to  all  on  the  same  basis  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin.  Newspapers  did 
not  respond  affirmatively. 

(12)  Corresponded  with  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board  concerning 
persistent  housing  discrimination  in  San  Francisco.  Received 
press  release  from  Real  Estate  Board  stating  that  their  members 
were  obeying  the  law  that  prohibited  discrimination  in  all 
housing. 

(13)  Discussed  prevalence  of  discrimination  with  committee  of  apart- 
ment managers,  who  stated  that  their  members  were  committed  to 
obeying  the  law. 

(14)  Cooperated  with  Bay  Area  Housing  Conference  sponsored  by  the 
National  Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Housing  and  the 
President's  Committee  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing. 

(15)  Supplied  a  great  variety  of  information  on  housing  requested 
by  a  variety  of  individuals  and  organizations. 
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(16)  Cooperated  with  city-wide  and  neighborhood  groups  dealing 
with  housing  problems. 

(17)  Acted  as  clearinghouse  to  put  people  and  groups  in  touch  with 
one  another. 

(18)  Responded  to  an  accelerating  number  of  inquiries  and  complaints 
by  individuals,  mainly  on:  (a)  discrimination;  (b)  increase  in 
rent;  (c)  problem  of  finding  place  to  live;  (d)  eviction. 

Since  the  HRC  has  only  one  housing  staff  member,  it  is  grateful  for 
the  agencies  and  organizations  to  which  it  can  refer  individuals:  FEPC, 
Council  for  Civic  Unity,  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation,  and 
others.  The  relatively  large  proportion  of  Caucasians  who  called  our 
office  with  housing  inquiries  and  complaints  this  year  signals  the  uni- 
versal nature  of  housing  problems  and  the  absence  of  a  central  City  housing 
service  office. 

(19)  Through  a  student  interne,  examined  background  material  on  our 
concerns  regarding  regional  government  and  planning. 

(20)  Through  a  student  interne,  cooperated  with  a  neighborhood  group 
in  a  tour  of  selected  homes  for  sale  in  the  City  and  the  suburbs. 


SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 


NEWS  AND  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  -- 
THE  ROLE  OF  THE  MEDIA~ 
CONFERENCE"  CO- SPONSORED  BY  THE  HRC 

More  than  150  men  and  women  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  met  Satur- 
day, June  15,  1968,  at  San  Francisco  College  for  Women  for  a  day-long  con- 
ference to  exchange  experiences  and  viewpoints  on  the  role  of  the  media  in 
reporting  and  interpreting  life  --  particularly  minority  life  --in  this 
country.  The  conference  was  sponsored  jointly  by:  the  HRC,  The  Northern 
California  Radio  and  Television  News  Directors  Association,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  on  Religion,  Race  and  Social  Concerns,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the  Conmunity  Relations  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  William  Becker  of  the  HRC  was  conference  chair- 
man. 

Participants  included:  City  officials,  newspapers  (ethnic,  religious, 
labor,  metroplitan,  neighborhood,  suburban,  etc.),  wire  services,  and  com- 
mercial and  sustaining  television  and  radio  stations  staff  members,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Filipino,  American  Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese -American, 
Spanish- speaking  and  Negro  communities.  Conferees  included  the  publisher 
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of  a  major  Bay  Area  metropolitan  newspaper,  the  managing  editors  of 
several  prominent  area  papers,  the  heads  of  two  Bay  Area  college 
journalism  departments,  and  a  number  of  television  reporters  with 
names  well  known  to  viewing  audiences  in  the  region. 

The  conference  was  followed  by  meetings  between  participants  on 
a  smaller  scale  to  develop  working  relationships.     Several  media  pro- 
fessionals scheduled  programs  and  articles  on  community  problems  and 
activities  discussed  at  the  conference.     Persons  brought  together  for 
the  first  time  at  the  conference  initiated  action  to  deal  more  effective- 
ly with  problem  areas  defined  in  conference  workshop  sessions.     Many  ex- 
pressed the  desire  for  a  similar  follow-up  conference  in  the  future. 

READ  YOUR  MY  UP 

During  1968,  through  the  efforts  of  the  HRC,  there  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  large  television  viewing  audience  of  the  Bay  Area  a  highly 
effective  reading  training  course  called  Read  Your  Way  Up.  Broadcast  as 
a  public  service  over  the  Westinghouse  station,  KPIX-TV,  in  San  Francisco, 
the  program  was  shown  twice:  first,  in  the  summertime  on  a  five-day- a-week 
schedule,  and  later  in  the  fall,  with  Saturday  showings  for  those  who  were 
unable  to  follow  the  weekday  series.  The  HRC  coordinated  the  presentation 
of  this  course,  which  is  a  production  of  the  Manpower  Education  Institute, 
and  secured  the  cooperation  and  commitment  of  many  community  agencies, 
notably  the  Adult  and  Youth  Opportunity  Centers.  Individual  and  corporate 
donations  solicited  and  received  by  the  HRC  made  it  possible  to  provide 
rented  TV  sets  for  viewing  centers  and  also  send  out  free  of  charge  (on 
the  basis  of  need)  more  than  200  resource  manuals  to  be  used  in  following 
the  reading  course.  Some  1,500  manuals  were  ordered  by  mail  and  distributed 
by  the  HRC.  Response  to  the  course  was  on  the  whole  enthusiastic,  which  en- 
couraged the  HRC  to  explore  possible  other  programs  of  this  nature.  There 
was  widespread  newspaper  coverage  of  Read  Your  Way  Up,  particularly  in  small 
newspapers  in  the  Bay  Area. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  STAFF  CASELOAD 


From  September  1967  to  September  1968,  more  than  twice  as  many  complaints 
were  handled  as  in  the  year  previous.  A  total  of  461  cases,  requiring  staff 
action  and  follow- through  were  recorded,  compared  with  217  for  the  1966-67 
period. 

"Complaint"  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  gripe  or  a  tension  situation. 
Cases  tallied  in  the  report  do  not  cover  the  large  number  of  requests  for 
statistical  information,  research  assistance,  referrals,  visitors  to  the 
Commission  office,  official  orientation  appointments,  and  time  spent  listen- 
ing to  disturbed  callers,  or  eccentrics  with  special,  sometimes  bizarre, 
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interests.  Many  of  these  people  tell  the  staff,  "I  didn't  know  where 
else  to  go,  so  I  came  to  you."  And  they  frequently  ask  nothing  more 
than  to  be  listened  to. 

The  three  primary  functioning  sections  of  the  professional  Commission 
staff  are  in  Employment,  Housing,  and  Community  Organization.  The  total 
caseload  for  each,  individually,  was  as  follows  for  the  1967-68  period: 

Employment:  127 

Housing:  71 

Community  Organization:        209 

To  this  total  of  407  were  added,  the  54  cases  handled  personally  by 
Director  William  Becker. 

To  deal  with  this  caseload  of  461,  the  Commission  had  a  staff  of 
eight  professionals,  plus  the  Director.  Each  of  the  cases,  which  averaged 
38  per  month,  required  from  several  hours'  work  to  several  weeks.  In  the 
Housing  Section,  for  example,  there  were  some  70  or  more  inquiries  about 
individual  housing  problems  which  were  not  tallied  as  cases,  but  which 
took  staff  time  and  expertise.  These  callers  needed  to  know  their  rights 
as  tenants  in  cases  of  eviction,  rent  increase,  discrimination,  etc.;  they 
needed  to  know  their  rights  as  landlords;  they  sought  counsel  on  finding  a 
place  to  live;  they  wanted  to  guarantee  nondiscriminatory  sale  of  their 
property,  etc. 

Employment  Section  cases  were  involved  primarily  with  discrimination 
complaints  regarding  refusal  to  hire,  to  upgrade,  or  to  promote.  Where  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  has  clear  jurisdiction,  the  HRC  attempts 
to  refer  the  complainant  to  the  State  agency. 

The  two  Community  Organization  staff  people  at  the  Commission  dealt 
largely  with  the  Police  Department  and  City  agencies,  but  complaints  in- 
volving the  public  schools  and  private  companies  also  were  numerous. 

According  to  Director  Becker,  "The  Commission  staff  daily  provides  this 
community  and  its  citizens  with  help  that  they  often  can  find  nowhere  else. 
People  must  have  somewhere  to  turn,  when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they 
feel  stymied  and  overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  of  modern  life." 
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"Section  12A.2: 

Declaration  of  Policy.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  Is  to  act  to  give  effect  to  rights  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  City  and  County  to  equal  economic,  political  and 
educational  opportunity,  to  equal  accommodations  in  all  business 
establishments  in  the  City  and  County  and  to  equal  service  and  protection 
by  public  agencies;  that  an  instrumentality  should  be  established  to  give 
effect  to  such  rights,  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  discrimination  because 
of  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry  or  place  of  birth,  to  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County  of  developments  in  human  relations,  to 
provide  expert  advice  and  assistance  to  the  officers,  agencies,  boards, 
departments  and  employees  of  the  City  and  County  in  undertaking 
ameliorative  practices  to  keep  peace  and  good  order  and  to  officially 
encourage  private  persons  and  groups  to  promote  and  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  and  good  will  toward  all  people." 


From  Ordinance  Mo.  209-64,  requested  by  Major  John  F.  Shelley, 
introduced  by  Supervisor  Leo  J.  McCarthy,  and  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
in  July  of  1964. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Human  Rights  Commission,  in  1969,  attempted  to  adapt  its 
emphases  to  the  changes  in  the  problems  and  pressures  of  the  City.  By 
our  very  nature  as  a  governmental  sgency  and  by  the  mandate  of  the  ordi- 
nance creating  the  Huasn  Rights  Commission,  we  must  be  responsive  to  the 
community,  its  problems  and  needs,  and  this  means  being  responsive  to 
change o  As  we  have  found  avenues  outside  our  agency  which  could  provide 
relief  on  specific  problems,  we  have  attempted  to  transfer  those  problems 
or  programs  to  this  other  avenue.  This  has  meant  creating  or  helping  to 
create  the  new  vehicle. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  our  role  in  creating  a  new  vehicle 
is  the  Apprenticeship  Opportunities  Foundation,  which  came  into  being  in 
1968  out  of  negotiations  between  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  San 
Francisco  Building  Trades  Council.  In  it,  the  building  trades  unions  join 
with  four  community  organizations  to  sponsor  a  Federally- funded  program  to 
recruit  and  tutor  young  men  for  apprenticeship  examinations.  In  its  first 
year,  1969,  the  AOF  placed  102  minority  youth  in  apprenticeship  jobs.  The 
Human  Rights  Commission  knew  this  approach  could  make  progress  because  we 
had  tried  it  out  successfully  in  a  few  crafts  in  1967  and  1968.  Now  this 
function  is  transferred  to  the  AOF,  relieving  our  staff  for  other  work. 

It  ahould  be  noted  that  of  the  1,200  apprentices  in  San  Francisco 
the  number  of  minority  youth  has  increased  each  year,  and  reached  a  little 
over  357.  in  December  1969.  These  choice  opportunities,  clearly  too  few  in 
toto,  are  clearly  open  to  all  who  meet  the  various  requirements. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  provided  staff  in 
1965  and  1966  for  the  organization  of  the  OMI  Community  Organization  and  was 
able  to  withdraw  this  direct  support  when  that  group  was  able  to  gain  pri- 
vate foundation  funding  for  a  staff  of  its  own. 

In  the  area  of  manpower  training  programs  this  approach  of  the 
initiator  or  catalyst  is  even  more  standard.  The  Human  Rights  Commission 
does  not  attempt  to  conduct  training  programs  or  to  operate  an  employment 
service.  We  do  call  on,  stimulate  and  persuade  employers  and/or  unions  to 
set  up  such  programs  themselves,  usually  to  take  advantage  of  Federal  funds. 
We  try  to  arrange  for  the  trainees  to  be  recruited  from  the  State  Human  Re- 
sources Development  centers  (formerly  the  Department  of  Employment)  and  from 
community  organizations  working  with  disadvantaged  unemployed. 

The  determination  that  there  are  some  things  we  are  not  is  crucial, 
since  the  demands  are  both  so  numerous  and  so  varied.  We  have  had  to  make 
clear  that  we  are  not  an  employment  agency  even  though  some  employers  inter- 
view in  our  office  the  applicants  referred  by  employment  organizations. 
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(This  process  is  made  possible  and  efficient  by  the  State  Human  Resources 
Development  Department,  which  stations  a  trained  employment  specialist  In 
our  office.)  We  try,  but  with  more  difficulty,  not  to  become  a  case- 
oriented  (individual  complaint)  agency,  since  in  some  areas  other  govern- 
mental units  have  greater  statutory  authority  and  more  staff.  The  State 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission,  for  example,  should  get  the  complaints 
of  discrimination  in  housing.   FKPC  and  the  Federal  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  both  have  much  stronger  enforcement  powers  in  the 
general  area  of  employment  discrimination. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  attempts  to  take  up  complaint*  in 
these  fields  only  If  there  is  a  special  reason  such  as:  the  involvement 
of  another  City  department,  an  impact  on  an  on-going  Human  Rights  Commission 
program  with  an  employer  or  union,  or  a  situation  not  covered  by  state  or 
federal  law.  Although  this  practice  (the  referral  of  cases  to  FEPC  or  EEOC) 
sometimes  results  In  criticism,  it  must  be  seen  against  the  fact  of  the  very 
small  Human  Rights  Commission  staff.  As  it  is,  the  time  equivalent  of  two 
and  one-half  staff  persons,  of  a  professional  staff  of  eight,  goes  Into  working 
on  complaints,  625  of  which  were  received  in  the  year  ending  September  1969. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  also  does  not  attempt  to  be  the  spokes- 
man for  the  various  minority  communities.  We  believe  people  should  be  en- 
couraged and  aided  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  record  makes  clear  that 
the  Black,  Chinese,  Spanish -speaking,  Filipino  and  Indian  communities  can  do 
just  that. 


The  major  planned  emphases  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  1969 


were 


1.   To  Increase  the  contact  between  the  people  and  their 
government . 

2*   To  relieve  tensions  or  head  off  tension  creation. 

3.  To  win  changes  In  the  approaches  and  practices  of  major 
institutions  (on  a  permanent  basis)  so  that  these  insti- 
tutions can  more  effectively  support  the  democratic  founda- 
tions of  our  society. 

4.  To  Improve  the  quality  of  opportunity,  despite  past  disadvantage. 

These  principles  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  section  reports 
which  follow,  so  a  brief  illustration  of  each  now  will  be  enough. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  often  involved  in  arranging  for 
community  spokesmen  the  listening  audience  --  that  government  or  private 
dec is ion -maker  who  can  say  yes  or  no  on  the  problems  the  community  is  seeking 
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to  solve.  This  role  sometimes  as  mediator,  sometimes  as  intermediary, 
is  one  of  our  most  important,  especially  for  those  areas  in  the  City 
which  feel  bypassed  or  left  out.  The  general  lack  of  contact  between 
most  people  and  their  government  comes  through  from  these  experiences  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  our  time.   In  too  many  eases,  the 
citizen  involvement  comes  only  after  it  is  militantly  demanded,  not  as 
a  matter  of  good  procedure,  which  it  is.  Then  why  wonder  that  the  mili- 
tant posture  is  stengthened! 

Not  surprisingly,  the  community  often  comes  up  with  answers 
which  government  did  not  think  of,  and  which,  in  helping  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem, helps  government  to  do  its  job. 

Tensions  can  usually  be  identified  long  in  advance  of  a  confronta- 
tion. Some,  developing  out  of  friction  between  groups,  can  be  aided  by 
preventive  conciliation.  Some,  such  as  the  need  for  summer  jobs,  can  be 
relieved  only  by  summer  jobs  or  alternative  summer  programs.  Some  poten- 
tial friction  can  be  lessened  if  the  people  involved  can  be  brought  together 
to  work  on  mutual  problems  together.  Some  tension  grows  out  of  the  competi- 
tion for  limited  Federal  funds:  some  group  gets  and  some  group  does  not. 
Some  tensions  fester  into  soreness  because  no  one  will  listen,  some  because 
economic  Interests  are  opposed  --  such  as  landlords  and  tenants. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  obviously  has  a  preventative  capacity 
with  only  some  of  the  sources  of  tension.  We  cannot  increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  available.  But  we  have  had  some  success  in  helping  some 
agencies  create  a  procedure  for  listening  and  some  by  providing  a  structure 
through  which  different  groups  will  meet,  and,  therefore,  talk  to  each  other. 
The  mutuality  of  interests  across  lines  of  race  or  ethnic  Identity  becomes 
more  and  more  clear  as  we  work  with  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council,  tenants 
groups  and  neighborhood  organizations.  People  articulate  the  same  basic 
problems.  How,  then,  can  we  have  become  so  divided? 

The  institutlonalizlon  of  changes  in  how  some  of  our  basic  Insti- 
tutions operate  means  going  beyond  the  individual  complaint  to  the  practice 
which  causes  the  complaint.  It  means  regularizing  such  basics  *a:     citizen 
participation,  fair  rather  than  discriminatory  hiring  procedures,  and  not 
leaving  any  group  out.  It  means  building  into  procedures  the  constant  re- 
examination of  practices  to  find  out  what  is  keeping  people  from  sharing 
equally  in  a  particular  program.  If  a  program  does  not  serve  all  groups 
or  hire  all  groups,  there  is  a  problem.  What  is  It?  Can  it  be  solved,  not 
just  for  one  person  but  for  all  time? 
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Institutions  which  provide  for  constant  contact  with  the 
people  they  serve  are,  of  course,  more  likely  to  find  out  what  the 
particular  bars  or  hurdles  of  the  past  have  been.   Institutions  which 
choose  to  insulate  and  Isolate  themselves  may  not  know.  The  Human 
Rights  Commission  has  a  responsibility  to  help  them  identify  the  special 
problem-causing  practices.  The  clearest  example  in  this  connection  is 
the  employer  who  "does  not  discriminate"  but  hires  only  from  the  personal 
referrals  of  current  employees  —  who  are  all  "Anglos".   So  he  gets  all 
"Anglo"  referrals.  He  will  begin  to  interview  people  of  all  ethnic  groups 
when  he  changes  his  system  to  one  of  getting  referrals  from  some  agency  (like 
the  Human  Resources  Development  centers)  which  has  applicants  of  all  ethnic 
groups . 

We  would  like  to  see  the  institutionalization  of  a  structure 
for  citizen  input  on  programs  that  will  effect  them  in  all  sections  of 
the  City.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  one  neighborhood  which  is  not  suf- 
fering from  a  growing  feeling  of  alienation  from  their  government  (at  all 
levels,  not  primarily  City)  and  which  would  not  benefit  from  a  regularised 
system  of  meeting,  listening  and  providing  information.  Isn't  this  just 
common  sense  democratic  process? 

Equality  of  opportunity,  despite  our  laws,  evades  many  people  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  problem  of  language: 
children  and  adults  who  know  little  or  no  English.  Hence,  special  bilingual 
or  English  As  A  Second  Language  classes  for  Chinese,  Spanish-speaking  or 
Filipino  youth  have  been  one  of  our  continuing  concerns.  But  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  many  below  the  poverty  level  in  Chinatown,  for  example,  are  not 
just  those  of  language.  Part  of  the  problem  has  been  the  fact  that  people 
locked  into  such  low-wage,  long-hour  jobs  don't  ever  have  time  to  learn 
English  or  to  help  their  children.  It  was  out  of  this  consideration  that 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  became  Involved  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  in  the 
Chinatown  garment  shops,  a  major  project  in  the  last  third  of  1969.  We  hope 
in  our  next  annual  report  to  be  able  to  report  substantial  progress.  It 
should  not  be  true,  as  the  enforcement  agencies  have  testified,  that  more 
people  were  paid  less  than  the  legal  minimum  eage  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown 
than  any  other  place  on  the  West  Coast. 

Out  of  this  description  of  what  we  have  tried  to  do,  it  should  be 
clear  that  we  cannot  do  everything  we  know  we  ought  to  do.  We  are  particu- 
larly frustrated  in  not  being  able  to  really  enforce  the  Nondiscrimination 
Ordinance  261-66,  as  amended  in  December  1968  by  340-68,  because  the  City 
did  not  provide  staff  to  do  this  job.  The  work  we  have  done  with  contractors 
with  the  City  makes  clear  that  much  more  should  be  done. 

We  have  enjoyed  considerable  community  support,  for  which  we  are 
grateful,  especially  since,  in  so  many  of  our  actions,  some  one  may  take  of- 
fense. We  hope  that  our  efforts  to  work  with  all  groups  will  make  a  contri- 
bution to  lessening  the  tendency  of  polarisation  into  opposing  camps,  often 
based  on  race.   San  Francisco  does  not  have  to  go  down  that  non-productive 
road.   But  we  do  need  more  people  who  will  do  at  least  their  share  to  strengthen 
our  unity  in  action. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


As  1969  wore  on,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  develop 
job  and  training  programs  because  of  the  impact  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's anti-inflation  program  cutback  on  expansion  and  increased  i  nem- 
ployment.  Additional  jobs  are  the  foundation  of  successful  programs 
aimed  at  bringing  more  unemployed  into  the  mainstream  labor  market. 
When  unemployment  is  high  or  increasing,  conflict  over  who  gets  the  jobs 
also  increases.  The  Federal  government  controls  the  decisions  which 
create  the  nation's  economic  climate  and  the  levels  of  employment  and 
unemployment.  The  cities  inherit  any  resulting  conflicts. 

The  HRC's  approach  in  the  field  of  employment  attempts  to 
do  two  things: 

1.  To  provide  for  training  programs  which  will  better 
prepare  the  unemployed  individual  for  a  job;  and 

2.  To  work  out  changes  in  the  referral  and  selection  system 
which  will  make  this  system  more  automatically  able  to 
employ  those  who  are  unemployed.  The  institutionalization 
of  these  changes  provides  a  permanent  attack  on  unemployment 
of  people  who  have  been  barred  from  jobs  by  selection  systems 
and  criteria  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  basic  ability 
to  do  the  job. 

Some  of  our  programs  emphasise  one,  some  the  other  of  these 
two  thrusts. 


Major  projects  and  issues  in  which  the  staff  of  the  Employment 
Section  was  involved  in  1969  included: 

1.   Employment  Contract  Compliance 

Since  1968,  there  has  been  a  City  Ordinance  requiring  nondis- 
criminatory employment  provisions  in  all  City  contracts,  and  authorising 
the  HRC  to  conduct  pre-bid  and  pre-award  conferences  to  establish  procedures 
for  development  of  Affirmative  Action  Programs. 

Although  budget  funds  have  never  been  allocated  to  provide  a  con- 
tract compliance  staff,  the  Employment  Section  has  attempted  to  monitor 
several  of  the  City's  construction  contracts  to  ensure  that  wherever  pos- 
sible minority  people  are  given  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  these  jobs, 
which  are  the  result  of  expenditure  of  tax  money.  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
grams call  upon  both  management  and  labor  to  not  only  provide  employment 
opportunities,  but  to  assist  in  recruiting  and  helping  to  prepare  minority 
men  and  women  for  these  jobs. 


Despite  Che  acute  staff  shortage,  which  impairs  the  HRC  b 
ability  to  maintain  compliance  reviews  and  monitor  all  the  large  con- 
struction projects  and  supply  contracts,  in  1969  it  was  able  to  con- 
duct reviews  on  a  number  of  major  construction  projects  engaged  in  by 
either  City  agencies  of  the  School  District.  Currently  being  monitored 
by  HRC  staff  are: 

(a)  Visitacion  Valley  Jr.  H.S.  (SFUSD) 

(b)  San  Francisco  City  College  -  Lab  &  Classroom  Building  (SFUSD) 
(o)   San  Francisco  City  College  -  Student  Union  Building  (SFUSD) 

(d)  San  Francisco  Medical  Center  - 

Service  Building  for  S.F.  General  Hospital 
(Dept.  of  Public  Health) 

(e)  Southeast  Water  Pollution  Control  Plan  (Dept.  of  Public  Works) 

(f)  San  Andreas  Water  Filtration  Plant  (PUC  -  Water  Dept.) 

(g)  District  Health  Center  #4  (Dept.  of  Public  Health) 
(h)  Chinese  Cultural  Center 

2.   Public  Employment 

Also  in  line  with  the  HRC's  conviction  and  policy  that  wherever 
tax  dollars  are  spent,  the  general  public  should  benefit,  it  has  strongly 
supported  efforts  to  increase  minority  employment  within  local  government 
agencies.  Thus,  in  1969,  it  continued  its  strong  support  and  encouragement 
to  New  Careers  programs  in  City  government;  the  centralization  of  "limited 
tenure"  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  and  worked  on  a  con- 
tinuing close  basis  with  the  City's  Civil  Service  Commission  to  design  and 
implement  programs  to  attract  and  increase  the  numbers  of  minority  employees. 
Two  significant  examples  of  these  efforts  in  1969  were  the  Police  and  Fire 
Departments . 

A.   San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Since  the  Police  Department  of  any  metropolitan  area  tends  to  be 
the  focal  point  of  many  grievances  and  the  recipient  of  many  complaints  from 
the  minority  community,  the  HRC  believes  that  minority  concerns  should  be 
one  of  the  major  concerns  in  the  San  Francisco  Department.  To  this  end, 
the  Employment  Section  has  attempted  to  help  increase  the  number  of  minorities 
employed  by  the  Police  Department. 

The  HRC's  Employment  Committee  has  submitted  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  working  conditions  as  well  as  recruitment  and  training. 
The  Committee  currently  is  looking  at  the  feasiblity  of  improving  and  updating 
entrance  requirements  for  job  applicants  to  the  Department,  some  of  which  as 
they  now  stand  are  barriers  to  minorities  in  particular. 


B.   San  Franc l8co  Fire  Department 

This  has  probably  been  our  most  disappointing  task  in  terms  of 
results.  The  HRC  has  been  actively  engaged  since  1965  in  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  minorities  employed  by  the  Fire  Department.   It  has 
been  instrumental  in  getting  the  School  District  to  set  up  preparatory 
classes  for  examinations  for  both  the  H2  Firemen  and  Q2  Policeman  positions, 
but  to  date  the  Fire  Department  has  only  one  Oriental  and  four  Black  firemen. 
At  the  last  examination  period  in  the  fall  of  1968,  a  strong  effort  was  made 
by  the  Fire  Department  to  recruit  minority  applicants  for  the  Fire  Department 
positions.   Despite  these  efforts  and  those  of  City  and  community  agencies, 
the  number  of  minorities  on  the  Fire  Department's  list  of  eligibles  is  very 
small. 

The  HRC  was  successful,  however,  in  persuading  the  Fire  Department 
to  beef  up  its  Community  Relations  Unit  to  place  maximum  emphasis  on  communi- 
cation with  the  minority  community.  The  Employment  staff  currently  is  work- 
ing on  some  innovative  recommendations  for  the  next  period  of  recruitment  and 
examinations  for  applicants. 

3.   Private  Employment 

A.  White  Front  Department  Store 

Ideally,  the  Employment  Section  staff  tries  to  get  into  the  job 
situation  on  the  ground  floor  --  i.e0>  at  the  start  of  the  job-producing 
project.   In  1969,  Its  work  with  the  White  Front  Department  Store  project 
was  a  good  example.   During  the  construction  of  this  large  facility  in  the 
Mission  District  of  San  Francisco,  where  a  large,  lower -economic  minority 
group  population  lives,  the  HRC  began  negotiations  with  White  Front  offi- 
cials to  establish  a  specific  affirmative  action  employment  program.   The 
HRC  secured  White  Front's  agreement  to  Interview  job  applicants  in  a  Mission 
District  agency  office,  to  actively  employ  minority  residents  of  the  District, 
and  participate  in  an  on-the-job  training  program  for  50  disadvantaged  persons. 

B.  Home  Furnishings  Foundation  Jobs  Program 

A  similar  early  approach  was  achieved  with  the  Home  Furnishings 
Foundation  Jobs  Program.  The  Northern  Waterfront  Associates  obtained  HRC 
endorsement  of  plans  to  build  an  International  Market  Center  based  on  its 
pledge  at  an  HRC  public  meeting  to  an  affirmative  action  program  to  train 
and  hire  minority  applicants.  The  Foundation  has  to  date  trained  and  em- 
ployed 127  trainees,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction  of  the  proposed 
International  Market  Center. 

C.  San  Francisco  Retailers  Community  Relations  Group 

In  existing  job-producing  projects,  the  HRC  approach  is  to  insti- 
tutionalize job  programs  on  a  sound,  progressive  nature  --  such  as  the  Em- 
ployment staff's  encouragement  to  the  San  Francisco  Retailers  Community 


Relations  Group  stores  again  in  1969,  as  in  the  past,  to  provide  Christmas 
jobs  for  out-of-school  minority  youth.  In  1969,  a  total  of  158  temporary 
Christmas  job  placements  were  made  through  this  program.  Stores  now  have 
agreed  to  "pre-hire"  youth  prior  to  being  trained  by  the  S.F.  Unified  School 
District. 

D.  Cement  Truck  Drivers  Training  Program 

A  partnership  between  labor  and  management  can  be  the  soundest 
base  for  a  program.  The  HRC  assisted  the  Northern  California  Ready -Mix 
Association  and  Building  Material  Drivers  Union  Local  216  again  in  1969, 
as  in  1968,  to  sponsor  jointly  a  jobs  program  to  train  minority  men  as 
skilled  cement  truck  drivers*  No  experience  or  education  was  required, 
nor  was  a  written. test  given.  Nine  graduates  of  the  1969  course  began 
work  earning  a  $4.97  per  hour  wage. 

E.  The  Airline  Industry  Job  Program 

The  airline  industry  in  1969  continued  to  offer  a  widely  based 
job  development  resource. 

A  few  progressive  airlines  took  the  lead  in  opening  up  job  op- 
portunities for  minorities.  This  was  done  primarily  through  innovative 
training  programs  and  suspension  of  the  traditional  "screening  out"  pro- 
cess, i.e.,  arrest  records,  lack  of  job  stability,  appearance,  and  failure 
to  test  high  were  waived.  As  a  result,  during  the  first  half  of  1969,  of 
the  total  new  hires  of  1,263,  28.3. were  minority  people. 

More  and  significantly  better  jobs  with  the  airline  Industry 
were  filled  by  minority  people  as  a  result  of  the  cooperative  job  develop- 
ment project  with  the  major  carriers. 

Figures  for  job  placements  were  gathered  from  six  of  seven  major 
carriers  who  were  asked  for  ethnic  breakdowns  of  their  work  forces  and  hiring 
patterns  at  the  end  of  1969.  They  were:  Pan  American,  American,  United, 
Western,  TWA,  and  Pacific  Southwest. 

From  December  of  1966  to  June  of  1969,  2,088  jobs  were  developed 
for  minority  people  at  the  San  Francisco  International  Airport,  bringing  the 
minority  membership  in  the  airline  work  force  to  3,488,  or  15.27.  of  the  total 
work  force.  Positions  were  opened  up  for  the  first  time,  in  some  cases,  to 
ethnic  minority  men  and  women  as  clerks,  customer  service  agents,  reservation 
and  ticket  sales  personnel,  ground  hostesses,  stewardesses,  aircraft  mechanics 
and  supply  clerks,  and  traffic  representatives. 

Not  only  did  the  numbers  of  minority  people  rise,  but  from  January 
to  July  of  1969,  the  types  of  jobs  in  which  they  were  being  placed  improved. 
In  that  period,  for  example,  140  began  work  as  customer  service  and  air  freight 
agents,  areas  in  which  minority  representation  had  been  minimal  at  best. 
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For  the  July  -  December  1968  period,  there  vere  only  four  minority  em- 
ployees in  these  positions.  The  "traditional"  pattern  of  minority  people 
filling  mostly  semi-  and  unskilled  work  slots  was  considerably  altered  -- 
even  reversed  —  in  1969. 

The  six  cooperating  carriers  reported  a  total  work  force  of  23,224, 
with  minority  representation  at  3,488. 

The  HRC  was  able  to  deal  only  with  the  major  domestic  and  inter- 
national carriers  that  had  responded  to  its  first  inquiries,  but  the  many 
smaller,  foreign-headquartered  airlines  still  are  not  included  in  this  Job 
development  project. 

P.   The  Holiday  Inns  of  America 

Staff  began  working  with  management  of  the  Civic  Center  Inn,  first 
of  three  hotels  planned  for  San  Francisco  by  this  national  chain,  in  mid-year 
1969  to  assist  in  recruitment  and  selection  of  minority  people  for  employment. 
The  400-room  Inn  on  8th  Street  requires  the  services  of  maids,  houaemen,  an 
executive  housekeeper,  desk  clerks,  cooks,  waiters,  waitresses,  bus  boys, 
bus  girls,  bartenders  and  cocktail  waitresses.  This  project  is  a  portent 
of  the  kinds  of  employment  opportunities  that  the  HRC  looks  for  hopefully 
in  the  near  future,  as  San  Francisco  has  five  major  hotels  currently  under 
construction  or  planned.   In  1970,  Holiday  Inns  of  America  will  add  Inns 
in  prime  blocks  in  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  and  Chinatown  areas. 

G.   Project  to  Upgrade  Culinary  Trade 

Employment  Opportunities  for  Minorities 

In  addition  to  the  cosmopolitan  variety  of  menu  offerings  in  San 
Francisco's  hotels  and  restaurants,  the  personnel  who  prepare  them  ought  to 
reflect  the  variety  of  the  City's  international  flavor.  It  is  true  that  a 
sizeable  number  of  minority  people  are  employed  in  the  culinary  trade,  but 
not  in  all  categories.  It  is  hard  to  find  Black  people  as  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  the  Class  A  restaurants,  for  example. 

Approximately  18,000  workers,  according  to  the  State  Department  of 
Human  Resources  Development  (formerly  the  Department  of  Employment)  are  em- 
ployed in  San  Francisco's  food  preparation  and  service  occupations.  Restau- 
rant service  as  a  career  can  be  highly  rewarding.  Walters  In  first  class 
establishments  can  earn  up  to  $75.00  per  day,  restaurant  people  say. 

The  HRC  concern  is  how  minority  people  can  participate  at  this 
level.  In  1969,  no  upgrading  or  training  programs  were  developed. 

4.   Survey  of  Minority  Representation  in  Restaurants 
on  Property  Leased  From  the  City 

In  late  July  of  1969,  the  HRC  received  testimony  from  prominent 
and  knowledgeable  persons  that  there  was  a  definite  lack  of  equitable  minority 
representation  in  the  higher  salary  levels  of  famous  City  restaurants, 


notably  at  Fisherman 8s  Wharf.  Since  the  HRC  is  responsible  by  Ordinance 
for  enforcement  of  the  City's  Nondiscrimination  in  Employment  policy,  an 
attempt  was  made  in  late  1969  to  survey  the  employment  patterns  of  busi- 
ness establishments,  particularly  restaurants,  leasing  land  from  the  San 
Francisco  Port  Commission  on  the  waterfront.  The  survey  is  to  be  completed 
in  the  Spring  of  1970. 

5.   The  Chinatown  Garment  Shop  Industry 

Little  known  to  outsiders,  the  garment  industry  in  Chinatown 
employs  about  3,000  workers  and  produces  more  than  one-third  of  the  re- 
tail ladies  apparel  for  San  Francisco.  Some  call  the  Chinatown  garment 
shops  "sweat  shops".  In  the  area  of  minimum  wage,  safety,  health  pro- 
tection and  welfare,  the  lady  garment  workers  often  are  victimised  by  the 
owners.  The  workers  in  the  Chinatown  garment  shops  are  in  many  ways  sub- 
sidizing their  employers  by  working  longer  hours  and  getting  little  pay 
in  return. 

The  HRC  became  deeply  committed  to  the  garment  shop  workers 
because  the  welfare  and  the  human  rights  of  the  3,000  women  workers  suf- 
fer because  they  are  Chinese. 

The  garment  issue  became  a  high  priority  project  of  the  HRC  in 
the  late  summer  of  1969,  when  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  requested  the 
HRC  to  endorse  its  proposal  to  amend  the  existing  Special  Garment  Zone  in 
Chinatown  to  force  the  shops  out  of  Chinatown.  The  HRC  then  conducted 
several  public  hearings  and  private  meetings,  in  which  representatives 
from  governmental  agencies,  the  ILGWU  shop  owners,  garment  contractors' 
groups  and  citizens  from  the  community,  gave  Important  testimony.  It  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  from  TV,  radio,  and  other  media. 

A  field  survey  of  some  of  the  garment  workers  was  made  by  Stanley 
Lim,  a  Chinese -speaking  member  of  the  Employment  staff,  in  late  September 
of  1969.  His  report  was  presented  to  the  HRC  at  a  regular  meeting  on 
October  23. 

It  confirmed  three  aspects  of  the  garment  industry  in  Chinatown: 

(a)  The  Chinese  ladies  worked  longer,  in  hours,  and  received  less 
pay  for  comparable  work  than  other  garment  workers  in  the  City. 

(b)  Welfare,  health  protection  and  other  benefits  that  should  auto- 
matically be  granted  to  workers  were  almost  completely  lacking. 

(c)  Because  of  culture  differences,  language  barriers  and  other 
factors,  it  would  require  cooperation  from  governmental  agencies, 
the  community  and  the  workers  themselves  to  improve  overall 
conditions  effectively. 


The  HRC  received  important  testimony  also  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  State  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare. 
This  information  made  it  clear  that  the  wage  and  hour  laws  are  often 
violated. 

The  HRC  asked  the  Employment  Committee  to  develop  a  pro- 
cedure for  periodic  reports  to  measure  progress  and  call  on  all  parties 
to  cooperate  in  supplying  the  needed  information.  The  HRC  urged  that 
the  Federal  and  State  agencies  involved  in  law  enforcement ,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  wages  and  hours,  redouble  their  efforts  to  apply  the  laws 
to  all  the  garment  shops  in  Chinatown. 

The  HRC  also  stated  its  intention  of  continuing  its  involvement 
in  the  problem  until  programs  are  put  into  action  to  provide  the  women  in 
Chinatown's  garment  shops  with  the  protection  and  service  they  are  en- 
titled to  under  law. 

6.   The  1970  Census 

With  the  coming  of  the  1970  census,  the  HRC  felt  it  must  do 
everything  possible  to  get  a  full  count  of  San  Francisco's  minority 
residents.  In  early  July  1969,  the  Census  Bureau  was  advised  of  the  im- 
portance of  securing  the  services  of  minority  citizens  of  this  City  for 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  census.  Subsequent  meetings  with  the 
District  Director  and  community  leaders  resulted  in  an  agreement  that 
there  should  be  heavy  emphasis  on  community  education  and  maximum  uti- 
lization of  minority  workers  with  special  knowledge  of  the  neighborhoods. 
Bilingual  enumerators  were  hired  for  various  districts  and  the  citizen- 
ship requirement  waived  in  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  these  people. 
The  Census  Bureau  also  developed  some  of  its  documents  in  Spanish  and 
Chinese. 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 


Youth  and  Education  Committee 

The  HRC  functions  as  a  catalytic  agent  between  the  community 
and  the  Establishment.  Nowehere  is  this  role  as  catalyst  more  clear  than 
in  the  field  of  public  education.  With  the  direction  and  assistance  of 
the  HRC's  Youth  and  Education  Committee,  the  staff  relates  very  closely 
to  the  personnel  of  the  San  Francisco  public  schools,  including  administra- 
tors, teachers  and  students. 

Responding  to  community  concerns,  serving  on  a  wide  spectrum  of 
school -community  committees,  and  pinpointing  areas  of  school  tensions,  the 
HRC  has  been  involved  in  the  following: 

1.  Development  of  "Crisis  in  the  Public  Schools"  report,  focusing 
on  San  Francisco  senior  high  school  students.  The  findings  from  this  report 
were  discussed  at  length  with  key  school  staff,  and  a  number  of  suggestions 
from  the  HRC  have  been  implemented. 

As  one  illustration,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  February  1969, 
directed  that  school  site  councils  be  established  in  each  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  These  councils  are  to  consist  of  students,  faculty  and  parents . 
The  purpose  of  these  councils  is  to  facilitate  effective  two-way  communication 
and  to  deal  constructively  with  the  problems  facing  the  schools. 

As  another  example,  a  pre -apprenticeship  program  is  in  the  planning 
stage;  this  would  give  senior  high  school  students  more  experience  in  the 
building  trades  while  relating  their  academic  courses  to  this  work  experience. 

Still  another  example  was  the  meeting  of  several  specific  requests 
by  the  principal  of  Polytechnic  High  School. 

2.  Since  the  Board  of  Education  requested  in  February  1969  that 
all  senior  and  junior  high  schools  establish  school  site  communication  councils 
consisting  of  parents,  teachers  and  students,  the  HRC  has  been  committed  to 
meaningful  dialogue  involving  those  directly  related  to  each  school  and  is 
doing  whatever  it  can  to  further  the  effectiveness  of  these  councils. 

3.  In  response  to  a  complaint  regarding  the  transfer  of  a  junior 
high  school  student,  the  HRC  investigated  in  detail  the  out -of -district  stu- 
dent permit  policy  in  force  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  After 
much  study,  recommended  changes  were  proposed.  The  major  emphasis  was  on 
permitting  a  student  to  remain  in  his  school  until  the  end  of  the  semester 
after  leaving  the  immediate  area.  This  change  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
revised  elementary  division's  policy  of  transfer  procedures. 


4.  On  an  on-going  basis,  staff  has  participated  regularly 
and  actively  in  the  Drug  Advisory  Committee;  the  Compensatory  Education 
Advisory  Committee;  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  Advisory  Coanittee;  Occu- 
pation Preparation  Advisory  Committees,  and  the  Vocational  Master  Plan 
Committee.  The  HRC  has  three  main  objectives  in  such  advisory  coanittee 
participation: 

a)  to  have  representatives  of  youth  and  minority  groups 
included  on  such  committees; 

b)  to  help  to  facilitate  communication  among  all  parties 
concerned ;  and 

c)  to  encourage  improvement  of  education  and  flexible 
response  to  change. 

5.  Because  of  the  importance  attributed  to  counseling  by  stu- 
dents, the  HRC  has  become  deeply  involved  in  strengthening  counseling  by 
such  means  as  urging  minority  group  counseling  internships;  supporting  ele- 
mentary school  counseling  centers;  in-service  training  sessions;  professional 
preparation  of  counseling  personnel;  participation  in  the  District's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Counseling  and  Guidance;  promoting  inter-  and  intra-departmental 
communication;  and  providing  appropriate  support  for  other  projects  as  they 
arise. 

6.  In  order  to  facilitate  communication  and  to  learn  more  about  com- 
munity opinions,  the  HRC  conducted  a  survey  of  the  1969   SFUSD  Publication  Bud- 
get among  community  groups  whose  focus  is  primarily  on  public  education.  Their 
reactions  to  the  HRC's  queries  regarding  their  opinions  and  priorities  were 
uniformly  favorable. 

7.  Two  examples  of  proposals  for  innovative  programming  Initiated 
by  the  HRC  on  the  basis  of  its  knowledge  of  community  needs  were  an  apprentice- 
ship program  and  a  community  service  program.  Both  were  designed  to  reach 
students  In  the  City's  comprehensive  senior  high  schools. 

8.  Illustrative  of  the  HRC's  role  as  a  catalytic  agent  in  the 
unity  were  the  following: 

Participation  in  a  Black  Parents  and  Teachers  Group  meeting  with 
key  school  personnel,  which,  among  other  things,  led  to  explaining 
housing  needs  of  incoming  teachers,  particularly  minority  group 
teachers . 

Meeting  jointly  with  school  representatives  and  representatives 
of  the  Chinatown  community. 
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Hearing  complaints  about  schools  and  listening  to  the  concerns 
of  the  Potrero  Hill  and  Mission  communities. 

Involvement  in  a  committee  working  to  find  creative  solutions 
to  the  problems  at  Polytechnic  High  School. 

Working  with  interested  parties  to  seek  a  constructive  solution 
to  modifying  murals  at  George  Washington  High  School,  an  issue 
which  had  created  tension  among  the  student  body  and  within  the 
Black  community  of  the  City, 

Establishment  of  face-to-face  negotiations  between  the  Adult  and 
Occupation  Education  Committee  and  the  airlines  headquartered  at 
the  San  Francisco  International  Airport,  resulting  in  an  operational 
school  located  at  the  airport,  serving  a  high  percentage  of  minority 
group  students. 

9.   The  role  of  catalytic  agent  is  to  spark  meaningful  communica- 
tion and  to  provide  active  community  participation.   Prime  examples  of  co- 
operation and  participation  emanating  from  school-community  dialogues  are 
the  proposed  Richmond  and  Park  South  Educational  complexes.  These  complexes 
grew  out  of  a  series  of  meetings  of  a  community  advisory  committee  supported 
by  a  school  task  force.  The  Richmond  and  Park  South  Community  Advisory  Coun- 
cils, which  have  been  in  operation  since  October  1969,  show  every  sign  of 
becoming  a  reliable  means  of  active  community  participation  in  their  schools. 
The  HRC  has  been  deeply  committed  to  the  concept  of  education  complexes  since 
its  Inception.  A  Commissioner  served  on  the  initial  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  a  fellow  Commissioner  regularly  attends  the  Park  South  Complex 
Councils   Staff  and  Commissioners  have  worked  publicly  and  quietly  to  gene- 
rate community  support,  to  resolve  differences,  and  to  promote  dialogues 
among  diverse  groups. 

10.   As  issues  affecting  education  arise,  the  HRC  becomes  involved  * 
An  important  current  issue  is  that  of  the  free  school  lunch  program.   In  co- 
operation with  its  City-Wide  Youth  Council,  the  HRC  is  studying  the  issues 
involved  and  is  seeking  constructive  solutions  to  the  problems  which  the 
program  raises.  Commission  staff  has  been  involved  for  several  years  with 
the  committee  studying  the  school  lunch  program.  This  committee  recommended 
changes  which  have  resulted  In  a  greatly  expanded  program,  serving  all  children 
in  need,  regardless  of  the  school  they  attend.  Now  that  specific  criteria  of 
need  have  to  be  set  to  avoid  possible  loss  of  state  and  federal  funding,  the 
HRC  and  the  Youth  Council  are  working  with  the  appropriate  school  staff  to 
find  ways  of  retaining  outside  funding,  while  at  the  same  time  continuing  to 
serve  students  in  need. 
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The  Ordinance  establishing  the  HRC  charged  it  with  the  reduction 
of  conaunity  tensions.  To  meet  this  mandate,  the  HRC  is  responsive  to  con- 
cerns brought  to  it  by  community  representatives.  Illustrative  of  this  in 
1969  was  the  complaint  brought  by  an  American  Indian  that  social  sciences 
textbooks  used  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools  were  derogatory  of  Native 
Americans  and  presented  an  erroneous  picture.  To  investigate  this  charge, 
the  HRC  established  a  Reading  Panel  composed  on  representatives  from  each 
of  the  following  ethnic  groups:  American  Indian,  Black,  Chinese,  Filipino, 
Japanese,  and  Latino.  This  group,  meeting  regularly  since  June  1969,  has 
been  critically  reviewing  social  sciences  textbooks,  especially  those  In 
use  in  the  secondary  schools  because  the  local  Board  of  Education  has  juris- 
diction over  these.  Once  a  critique  of  a  given  textbook  is  completed,  It 
is  distributed  to  the  San  Francisco  unified  School  District,  Including  teachers 
using  the  book  and  to  the  curriculum  staff,  to  book  publishers,  to  the  text- 
book authors,  and  to  other  human  rights  commissions  In  an  attempt  to  elicit 
textbooks  which  present  a  more  balanced  treatment  of  the  role  of  majority 
and  minority  groups  In  America. 

When  investigating  individual  complaints,  the  HRC  seeks  to  discover 
whether  the  concern  is  general  and  what  remedial  action  would  be  appropriate. 
In  response  to  complaints  from  members  of  the  Black  and  Chinese  communities 
regarding  what  they  perceived  to  be  unequal  treatment  by  the  San  Francisco 
Emergency  Health  Service,  the  HRC  became  aware  of  changes  needed  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  health  care  for  all.  In  line  with  the  HRC's  policy  of  working 
very  closely  with  City  and  County  public  agencies  to  effect  changes  and  working 
within  existing  structures  rather  than  criticizing  publicly,  the  HRC,  in  close 
cooperation  with  key  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  has  helped  pro- 
mote changes  in  personnel  practices  and  procedures  and  has  supported  needed 
budget  Items  which  should  result  in  a  strengthening  of  the  Emergency  Health 
Service. 

As  time  permitted  and  in  response  to  community  concerns,  staff 
assisted  the  Recreation  and  Park  Commission  to  develop  more  contacts  with 
the  diverse  and  often  changing  community  needs* 

On  the  day  of  Martin  Luther  King's  funeral,  a  bus  driver,  Martin 
Whltted,  was  killed  while  making  his  rounds  in  Hunters  Point.  Instead  of 
demanding  retaliation  against  the  youth  who  were  in  the  act  of  committing  a 
robbery  when  her  husband  was  shot,  Mrs.  Martin  Whltted  asked  the  HRC*s  help 
in  establishing  a  scholarship  fund  for  the  youth  of  Hunters  Point  which  an- 
nually gives  awards  to  students  in  the  seven  elementary,  one  junior  high, 
and  one  senior  high  school  serving  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  community* 
Currently,  two  recent  graduates  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  are  being  as- 
sisted in  attending  college.  The  decision  to  use  the  money  collected  as 
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a  memorial  to  Martin  Whitted  solely  for  scholarships  was  based  on  extensive 
meetings  with  Hunters  Point  representatives,  and  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  Hunters  Point  Coordinating  Council's  education  committee. 

Potrero  Hill  and  Visitacion  Valley  community  representatives  in 
1969  called  on  the  HRC  from  time  to  time  to  provide  assistance  or  to  inter- 
vene in  tension  situations.  The  HRC  seeks  to  be  available  as  needed  to  as- 
sist the  community  rather  than  impose  itself  upon  the  community. 

The  HRC  continues  to  be  very  active  in  Chinatown.  Its  Chinatown- 
North  Beach  Advisory  Council,  meeting  monthly,  draws  together  a  wide  spectrum 
of  points  of  view  within  the  community.  Representatives  of  public  agencies 
come  to  the  Advisory  Council  to  explain  their  function,  to  answer  questions, 
and  hopefully  to  become  more  responsive  to  community  needs.  An  illustration 
of  the  HRC's  efforts  to  bring  together  the  community  purpose  was  the  decision 
of  the  Director  of  the  City  Planning  Department  to  await  a  community  consensus 
before  choosing  priorities  for  Urban  Beaut ificat ion  Funds.  A  consensus  on  this 
issue  was  reached  and  communicated  to  City  Planning.  Because  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  education  to  the  Chinatown  community,  the  HRC  brought  together 
educators  serving  the  Chinatown  community  with  community  representatives  to 
discuss  short  and  long-term  needs  and  the  possible  development  of  a  master 
plan  which  could  provide  for  constructive  respnses  to  these  needs.  Once 
again,  the  HRC  functions  primarily  as  a  catalytic  agent,  bringing  together 
the  Establishment  and  the  community. 

Still  a  further  example  of  this  role  was  the  attempt  to  relieve 
the  overcrowding  at  Jean  Parker  Elementary  School  for  September  1969.  Parents 
wanted  the  overcrowding  drastically  reduced,  yet  they  opposed  busing  of  chil- 
dren. The  solution  recommended  and  adopted  by  the  HRC  was  to  shift  school 
boundaries  temporarily  so  that  pupils  living  farthest  away  from  Jean  Parker 
could  walk  to  the  nearest  school,  of  course  with  notification  of  parents 
prior  to  any  shifting  so  that  they  could  discuss  in  advance  any  planned  change 
and  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  HRC  works  actively  with  the  Spanish-speaking  community.  Staff 
relates  closely  to  the  myriad  and  often  conflicting  community  groups,  seeking 
to  develop  a  concerted  approach  to  common  problems.  The  HRC  seeks  solutions 
to  the  problems  brought  to  it  from  the  Spanish-speaking  community.  The  Spanish- 
Speaking  Advisory  Council  meets  regularly  to  discuss  common  problems  and  con- 
cerns. This  format  also  gives  the  HRC  an  opportunity  to  report  its  activities 
relative  to  the  Spanish-speaking  community  and  gives  the  organizations  an  op- 
portunity to  request  action  on  specific  needs. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  in  attempting  to  work  in  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community  is  due  to  the  sometimes  subtle  differences  between 
the  Chicanos  (Mexican -Americans)  and  the  Latinos  (Central  and  South 
Americans).  Sometimes,  even  the  task  of  finding  a  neutral  ground  for 
meetings  becomes  an  issue.  The  Mission  Coalition  organisation  has  ef- 
fectively taken  up  the  role  of  uniting  many  of  the  organisations  in  the 
Mission  District  and  the  officers  of  the  coalition  reflect  the  inclusion 
of  different  Spanish-speaking  groups. 

The  United  Latin  American  Clubs  organisation  was  formed  around 
the  issue  of  seeking  a  judgeship  for  San  Francisco  from  the  Spanish-speaking 
community.  HRC  staff  assisted  this  group  which  continues  to  meet  as  common 
issues  arise. 

Staff  met  with  the  Steering  Committee  for  a  State  Multi-Service 
Center,  which  sought  to  establish  a  center  in  the  Mission  District,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  center  operating  in  the  Western  Addition.  The  Steering  Com- 
mittee was  an  outgrowth  of  the  now  defunct  Mission  Area  Neighborhood  Or- 
ganisation (MANO).  The  committee's  efforts  led,  in  November  1969,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Mission  branch  of  the  State  Human  Resources  Development 
Department  at  3221  -  22nd  Street.  The  manager  is  Mr.  Benigno  Lopes. 

The  United  Bay  Area  Crusade  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  HRC  grew  out 
of  initial  meetings  of  staff  with  the  Bay  Area  Rasa  for  United  Funds  (BARUF) 
whose  main  purpose  was  to  submit  proposals  to  United  Bay  Area  Crusade  for 
funding.  Confrontations  between  UBAC  and  BARUp  occurred  and  the  dialogue 
between  the  two  broke  down. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  efforts  have  been  to  prod  and  sound  out  each 
side  with  the  objective  of  re-establishing  the  dialogue.  At  the  close  of 
1969,  these  two  groups  had  begun  negotiations  again  with  the  possibility  of 
utilising  $300,000  set  aside  by  UBAC  for  use  by  minority  groups. 

The  Spanish-speaking  advisory  representatives  met  to  discuss 
selecting  candidates  to  run  for  the  Mission  Area  Community  Action  Board; 
this  is  the  Mission  target  area  board  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council. 
This  was  vitally  essential  to  enable  the  continuation  of  services  provided 
by  those  organisations  funded  by  MACABI  for  assistance  to  the  predominately 
Spanish-speaking  minority  in  the  Mission  District.  This  work  has  not,  however, 
curtailed  the  continuing  controvery  of  delivery  of  services  to  the  Black  com- 
munity of  the  Mission  which  makes  up  approximately  16  percent  of  that  area's 
population.  At  the  end  of  1969,  the  question  of  suspending  funds  for  the 
Mission  EOC  was  not  yet  resolved. 
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The  Civic  Center  Forum  is  an  informal  organization  of  Chicano 
representatives,  staff  and  commissioners,  from  City,  County,  State,  Federal, 
and  some  community  organisations.  The  Forum  meets  monthly  to  provide  a 
vitally  needed  exchange  of  information  and  ideas.  The  HRC's  primary  func- 
tion to  the  Forum  is  to  call  the  meetings  and  provide  staff  participation. 

Police  Liaison  Committee 

The  HRC  seeks  to  be  responsive  to  the  expressed  needs  of  the 
community.  A  major  focus  of  community  concern  has  been  the  role  of  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department.  To  handle  problems  brought  in  dealing 
with  police  matters  and  to  promote  dialogue,  a  Police  Liaison  Committee 
was  first  formed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  then  later  was  formalized  into  a 
standing  committee  of  the  HRC*  The  Committee  functions  primarily  as  a 
catalyst  in  dealing  with  problems  related  to  crime. 

The  main  attempt  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  provide  a  method 
by  which  dialogue  can  be  established  with  the  Police  Department  on  issues 
which  concern  and  affect  neighborhoods  or  groups  of  people  and  reflect  those 
policies  or  actions  that  might  in  turn  affect  youth  and  minority  groups  that 
feel  these  actions  or  policies  create  some  differential  treatment. 

Some  of  the  complaints  handled  by  the  Committee  have  to  do  with 
drugs,  education,  prostitution,  and  robberies.  One  outstanding  feature  of 
the  Committee  has  been  its  meetings,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  top  officers 
of  Police  Departments  such  as  the  Chief,  Juvenile,  Police  Community  Relations, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Special  Services. 

The  Committee  does  not  formally  investigate  complaints  because  the 
Police  Department  has  its  own  investigative  unit  which  normally  covers  the 
aspect  of  complaints.  The  HRC  has  on  occasion  requested  a  copy  of  these  re- 
ports or  requested  being  advised  of  the  disposition  of  the  complaint. 

The  Committee's  relationship  to  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District's  Drug  Abuse  Advisory  Committee  was  a  result  of  the  School  District 
and  the  Police  Department  helping  the  HRC  investigate  a  complaint  which  in- 
volved all  three  agencies.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperation,  the  HRC  was  in- 
vited to  sit  with  the  Drug  Abuse  Advisory  Committee  at  its  monthly  meeting. 
The  resulting  exchange  of  information  has  been  helpful  to  the  HRC  in  dealing 
with  problems  that  can  best  be  handled  by  those  who  have  expertise  in  the 
drug  abuse  field.  To  provide  public  information,  staff  members  of  the  Dist- 
rict's family  health  program  dealing  with  the  kindergarten  through  12th  grade 
drug  education  program  in  the  schools  have  spoken  before  the  HRC. 
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Another  outgrowth  of  the  Conmittee  has  been  staff  involvement 
in  an  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Human  Relations  which  was  established 
by  the  San  Prancisco  Unified  School  District.  This  inter-agency  com- 
mittee, drawn  from  the  schools,  the  HRC,  and  the  Police  and  Justice  De- 
partments, essentially  deals  with  problems  that  might  result  in  crisis 
situations  in  the  schools.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  committee  is 
that  it  attempts  to  meet  and  resolve  problems  with  inter-agency  coopera- 
tion, thereby  limiting  the  duplication  of  efforts.  Purther,  it  helps 
to  avoid  misunderstandings  of  the  functions  of  one  or  the  other  agencies 
which  might  arise  in  a  crisis  situation. 
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HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Housing  Crista 

The  national  and  local  housing  shortage  reached  crisis  stage 
in  1969.  It  was  a  year  of  frustration  and  sometimes  despair  for  people 
faced  with  housing  problems;  for  sectors  of  the  private  housing  industry; 
for  citizen  groups,  experts,  and  government  officials  who  were  trying  to 
find  solutions. 

In  1949,  Congress  had  adopted  a  policy  of  "a  decent  home  in  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  American  family".  Twenty  years 
later,  in  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  with  the  greatest  technological 
achievement,  men  and  women  asked,  "Where  can  I  find  a  decent  place  to  live?" 
While  inadequate  funds  were  further  cut,  people  asked,  "What  are  our  national 
priorities?" 

In  San  Francisco,  there  were  virtually  no  vacancies  for  less  than 
$100  a  month  in  1969.  The  city-wide  vacancy  rate  was  down  to  2.3%.  At  20% 
of  Income  for  rent,  32,000  San  Franciscan  families  and  individuals  needed 
additional  apartments  at  less  than  $67  a  month.  Thousands  of  families  lived 
with  rats  and  roaches,  leaks  and  drafts,  broken  plumbing,  makeshift  wiring, 
and  no  place  for  children  to  study  or  to  play.  Numerous  landlords  broke  the 
law  against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
The  housing  crisis  meant  people  in  daily  pain  and  anger* 

Even  the  programs  designated  as  solutions  increased  tensions: 
people  feared  being  uprooted  by  redevelopment ;  people  feared  increased  rent 
or  eviction  if  they  complained  about  code  violations;  people  feared  govern- 
ment programs  in  their  neighborhood  without  their  participation.  As  in- 
flation promised  rising  land  values,  an  expanding  tax  base,  and  booming 
commercial  development  for  some,  others  were  haunted  by  the  eviction  notice, 
the  Increased  rent  bill,  and  the  layoff  slip.  Most  people  saw  no  places 
anywhere  they  could  afford  that  were  better  than  where  they  were. 

The  hope  was  in  the  people,  increasing  in  numbers,  who  worked  to- 
gether for  their  right  to  a  decent  place  to  live;  and  in  those  people  who 
had  a  decent  place  to  live,  who  worked  for  that  right  for  everyone.  Students 
and  other  young  people,  attorneys,  elderly  people,  Vietnam  veterans,  poor  and 
middle-class,  white  and  non-white  people  became  involved  in  1969  to  change 
priorities  and  create  the  will  to  solve  the  housing  crisis. 

The  cry  for  law  included  the  cry  for  law  enforcement  of  the  housing 
codes  and  the  prohibition  of  discrimination.  The  cry  for  safe  streets  included 
the  cry  for  houses  safe  to  live  in.  The  attention  to  ecology  included  the  con- 
cern for  people  versus  parking  lots  and  high-rise  luxury  developments. 
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Recommendat lon» 

The  HRC  continued  to  advocate  its  basic  policy  recommendations 
of  previous  years.  In  brief: 

1.  Consider  people  instead  of  property  as  the  priority  of  all 
programs.  Consider  physical  planning  a  consequence  of  social 
planning. 

2.  Provide  the  means  for  citisen  participation  in  planning  and 
decisions. 

3.  Adopt  a  city-wide  housing  policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco. 

4.  Renew  the  living  environment  of  the  neighborhoods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  living  there.  Develop  programs  to  improve 
the  present  housing  stock  for  the  benefit  of  present  residents. 

5.  Build  replacement  housing  for  low  and  moderate  Incomes  first, 
before  such  housing  is  deleted  from  the  supply.  Increase  the 
supply  of  lower  income  housing.  Build  the  3,000  units  of  pub- 
lic housing  authorised  by  the  voters  in  1968  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, in  scattered  sites  throughout  the  City. 

6.  Establish  a  Land  Bank  of  publicly-owned  land.  Create  the  method 
of  deciding  the  priority  of  its  use.  Give  low-rent  housing  first 
priority  on  any  suitable  sites. 

7.  Open  the  choices  of  housing  throughout  the  City  and  the  Bay  Area 
for  those  who  are  discriminated  against. 


Actions 

Among  actions  taken,  the  HRC: 

1.   International  Hotel 

Helped  the  United  Filipino  Association,  with  the  support  of  many 
community  organisations,  to  conclude  a  two  to  three-year  lease 
on  the  International  Hotel  and  to  continue  operating  the  hotel, 
although  under  great  financial  difficulty. 

Saving  the  International  Hotel  from  becoming  a  parking  lot: 
demonstrates  a  solution  by  poor  communities  themselves  to  the 
Increasing  demolitions  of  decent  low-rent  residential  hotels; 
saves  more  than  150  low-rent  rooms  for  poor  men;  and  gives  the 
community  breathing  time  to  develop  permanent  lew-rent  housing 
to  replace  the  hotel  before  it  Is  vacated. 
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2.  Passage  and  Implementation  of  SB  146 

Worked  for  two  years  for  passage  of  SB  146,  introduced  into 
the  State  Legislature  by  Senator  Moscone,  and  passed  in  1969. 
This  law  assists  cities  and  counties  achieve  the  social  objectives 
of  redevelopment.  SB  146  provides  for  citizen  representation  in 
redevelopment  areas  (in  San  Francisco,  this  would  recognise  a 
Project  Area  Committee  in  Yerba  Buena) ;  it  also  requires  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  insure:  relocation  housing  at  compar- 
able rents  for  displaced  persons,  the  availability  of  new  housing 
in  redevelopment  areas  for  people  displaced,  and  sufficient  land 
for  low  and  moderate -income  housing.  The  HRC  asked  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  carry  out  this  law. 

3.  Workable  Program 

Recommended  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopt 
10  previous  recommendations  of  the  HRC,  in  conjunction  with  a 
sound  housing  program. 

4.  Land  Bank 

Continued  to  work  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Land  Bank  of 
publicly-owned  lands.  Consulted  with  various  department  repre- 
sentatives as  to  how  this  can  be  done. 

5.  Repair  and  Demolition  Revolving  Fund 

Supported  the  Department  of  Public  Works  request  for  a  $100,000 
revolving  fund  to  implement  the  policy  already  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Recommended  a  rent  stabilization  ordinance 
in  regard  to  this  program.  This  revolving  fund  would  permit  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  to  bring  100  housing  units  up  to  code 
which  it  otherwise  would  have  to  order  demolished.  This  revolving 
fund  was  not  appropriated  in  1969. 

6.  Conditional  Use  Permits  and  Re zoning 

Continued  to  request  the  Planning  Commission  to  consider  the 
effects  of  proposed  zoning  changes  and  conditional  use  permits 
on  residents  of  housing  units  involved  and  on  the  housing  sup- 
ply. The  Planning  Commission  has  included  these  considerations 
in  its  decisions,  and  some  housing  units  were  saved. 

Continued  to  work  on  a  program  for  tenant  notification  in  such 
cases;  relocation  assistance  for  people  affected;  replacement 
housing  for  units  deleted  from  the  supply. 
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7.  Parkmerced 

Supported  a  tenant  In  Parkmerced  vho  was  notified  his  lease 
would  not  be  renewed.  This  tenant  had  supported  the  demands 
of  minor  icy  students  at  San  Francisco  State  College;  his  lease 
was  renewed. 

Requested  the  State  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission  to  under- 
take an  affirmative  action  program  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  for  equal  opportunity  for  minority  people  to  live 
at  Parkmerced.  FEPC  agreed  to  do  so. 

Furnished  technical  assistance  to  the  Committee  of  Parkmerced 
Residents  Committed  to  Open  Occupancy. 

8.  Other  Committee  and  Staff  Actions 

a.  Cooperated  with  city-wide  and  neighborhood  groups  dealing 
with  housing  problems. 

b.  Supplied  technical  information  and  counsel  to  organisations 
and  individuals. 

c.  Acted  as  clearinghouse  to  put  people  and  groups  in  touch 
with  one  another  to  work  together  on  housing  solutions* 

d.  Published  a  report  "No  Vacancy"  by  a  student  interne  on 
the  dearth  of  apartment  units  available  in  the  City* 

e.  Responded  to  an  increasing  number  of  individual  housing 
problems  mainly  on:  discrimination,  evictions,  lack  of 
repairs  and  services,  rent  increases,  need  for  housing, 
and  tenant  rights.  Since  the  HRC  is  not  a  casework  agency, 
and  since  it  has  no  enforcement  authority  in  regard  to 
housing  discrimination  and  has  no  legal  staff,  the  HRC 
thanks  the  agencies  to  which  it  can  refer  individuals 

with  housing  problems:   these  are  chiefly  FEPC  (Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Commission)  on  complaints  of  discrimination; 
the  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  on  legal 
matters;  and  the  District  Health  Offices  and  the  Bureau 
of  Building  Inspection  on  lack  of  repairs  and  services. 
There  is  usually  no  place  to  refer  people  who  are  in  need 
of  housing. 
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AD  HOC  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 


Responding  Co  a  potentially  grave  threat  to  the  public  as- 
sistance rights  of  immigrants  in  the  community,  particularly  and  im- 
mediately in  Chinatown,  the  HRC  in  late  1969  established  an  Ad  Hoc 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Commissioner 
Rabbi  Alvin  Fine,  the  Committee  considered  specifically  a  memorandum 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Social  Services  General  Manager  which  would 
have  required  sponsors  of  immigrants  to  assume  obligations  of  support. 
The  memorandum  directed  caseworkers  to  inquire  of  alien  applicants  for 
assistance  the  name  of  their  immigration  sponsor,  and  authorized  the 
caseworkers  to  write  the  United  States  Immigration  Service  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  sponsor's  Affidavit  of  Support. 

Numerous  complaints  came  to  the  HRC  from  residents  and  con- 
cerned persons  in  the  City,  both  of  the  Chinatown  and  Spanish-speaking 
communities.  Feelings  were  intensified  also  by  a  provision  of  the  memo- 
randum that  failure  of  a  sponsor  to  make  contributions  then  authorised 
the  caseworker  to  notify  the  City  Attorney's  office  for  enforcement. 

The  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  brought  suit  to 
prevent  implementation  of  this  memorandum. 

The  HRC' 8  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  after  careful  study  of  the  memo- 
randum, set  up  a  meeting  with  the  General  Manager  of  the  Social  Services 
Department  an<*  his  staff.   It  asked  for  a  30-day  delay  in  Implementation 
of  the  memorandum,  which  was  granted.  The  HRC's  role  was  to  Inform  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  of  the  Intimidating  effect  it  was  feared 
this  memorandum  would  have  among  the  many  immigrant  people  in  Chinatown 
and  other  areas  of  the  City  who  desperately  need  various  forms  of  public 
assistance  and  who  greatly  feared  and  mistrusted  the  Immigration  Department, 

Some  few  days  after  this  meeting,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  had  rescinded  its  memorandum,  and  the  matter 
was  reported  to  the  full  HRC  by  the  Committee  as  resolved. 
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STAFF  CASELOAD  REPORT 


The  Annual  HRC  Caseload  Report  asked  in  1969 ,  "What  Is  the 
temper  of  San  Francisco?**  And  it  answered,  "Restless,  troubled,  at 
times  desperate,  frustrated,  disturbed,  often  angry  ...*'. 

The  adjectives  describe  many  of  the  complainants  —  some  625 
in  all,  who  case  to  the  HRC  in  a  period  frosi  September  1,  1968  to 
November  1,  1969. 

To  handle  this  volume  of  cases  (in  addition  to  their  program 
duties),  the  HRC  had  a  professional  staff  of  eight  persons. 

This  periodic  tally  of  cases  showed  not  only  a  significant  in- 
crease over  the  last  report  (for  the  year  September  I,  1967  to  September  1, 
1968),  during  which  the  staff  handled  461  cases,  but,  equally  significant, 
that  increasing  numbers  of  the  white  majority  openly  expressed  to  public 
agency  their  distress  with  their  social  environment. 

Never  before  in  the  Commission's  more  than  five  years  of  service 
to  the  City  and  County  under  its  Ordinance  have  the  caseloads  shown  such 
a  marked  trend  of  complaints  from  the  non-minority  community.  These 
centered  largely  in  the  areas  of  jobs  and  housing,  two  of  the  gravest  con- 
cerns for  urban  San  Franciscans  today. 

The  Employment  Section  of  the  Commission,  with  three  members 
reporting,  tallied  63  cases  requiring  staff  follow-through.  At  least  a 
fourth  of  them  were  from  white  people  --  young  men  and  women  turned  down 
for  jobs  because  of  their  dress  or  hair  styles,  and  middle-aged  and  elderly 
whites  fired  because  of  personality  conflicts,  or  unable  to  find  jobs  be- 
cause of  their  age.  Silent  in  the  past,  these  people  In  1969  came  to  the 
HRC. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  aspects  of  the  trend  in  the  minority 
complaints,  especially  for  the  HRC,  was  the  incidence  of  unexplained  firings 
after  a  few  weeks  or  months  on  the  job,  or  shortly  after  finishing  training 
periods  and  beginning  as  full-fledged  regular  employees.  Failure  of  some 
firms  to  upgrade  and  promote  minorities  was  the  other  most  evident  trend 
in  the  complaints,  the  HRC  report  showed.  Many  minorities  reported  diffi- 
culty in  getting  out  of  so-called  "entry  level"  jobs  into  higher  paying 
positions,  in  contrast  to  their  white  counterparts. 

In  the  Housing  Section  of  the  Commission,  for  which  only  one  staff 
member  is  available,  the  Increased  proportion  of  white  people  who  brought 
problems  in  was  characterised  as  a  striking  change  from  1968.  During  the 
1969  calendar  year,  this  Section  handled  129  complaints,  mostly  by  telephone, 
an  average  of  more  than  10  per  month.  Of  the  108  complainants  whose  race  or 
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•thnic  origin  is  known,  exactly  half  —  or  54  —  ware  Caucasian.  The 
others  were  from  various  minority  groups. 

In  some  cases  whites  reported  black  friends  had  been  denied 
apartments,  or  that  landlords  had  told  them  they  did  not  rent  to  black 
people,  or  that  they  themselves  were  denied  apartments,  told  to  move, 
or  had  rent  increases  because  they  had  minority  roommates  or  friends  who 
to  visit* 


The  largest  number  of  housing  complaints  concerned  discrimination 
(in  renting  or  purchasing  housing)  on  the  basis  of  race  or  national  origin. 

With  a  San  Francisco  housing  vacancy  rate  estimated  as  low  as 
1  per  cent,  it  is  not  unexpected  that  the  basic  need  for  a  place  to  live 
comprised  the  next  largest  complaint  (after  racial  discrimination).  Others 
were:  lack  of  sanitation,  repairs  or  services,  tenant -landlord  rights,  and 
rent  increases  and  evictions. 

Since  the  HRC  has  no  statutory  enforcement  powers  on  individual 
complaints,  many  receive  counsel  and  referral,  primarily  to  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Commission  or  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Founda- 
tion. 


The  Community  Organisation  Section,  with  two  staff  members,  tries 
to  provide  liaison  with  the  various  minority  communities:  Black,  Chinese, 
Spanish -speaking,  Filipino,  Indian  and  Japanese.  From  them  come  a  continuous 
intake  of  individual  and  community  grievances. 

Details  on  some  of  the  HRC's  complaints  cases  illuminate  their 
variety  and  complexity: 

One  of  the  City's  major  dally  newspapers  quoted  a  member  of  the 
Police  Department  with  some  deprecating  remarks  about  Chinese  people.  Pro- 
tests were  telephoned  and  written  to  the  HRC. 

HRC  action:  An  official  letter  was  written  to  the  Chief  of  Police, 
enclosing  the  clipping  from  the  paper,  and  voicing  the  HRC's  concern.  A 
written  acknowledgment  was  received  from  the  Chief,  reporting  on  official 
reprimand  to  the  officer  in  question  and  assurance  of  official  regret  for 
his  actions.  The  community  was  notified. 


A  vocational  high  school  student  (Mexican-American)  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  HRC  because  a  teacher  refused  to  permit  him  to  enroll  in 
an  Aircraft  Power  Plant  course  for  which  he  had  been  registered  by  his 
counselor. 
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HRC  action:  A  legal  opinion  from  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  was  requested,  regarding  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  be 
the  sole  determinant  of  a  student's  legal  right  to  enroll.  The  opinion 
held  that  this  was  the  responsibility  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  not 
the  teacher,  and  the  student  complainant  was  then  enrolled.  The  HRC  saw 
to  it  that  make-up  work  was  provided  the  boy,  who  had  missed  the  first 
weeks  of  class  and  that  the  time  lost  would  not  affect  his  grade.  On 
the  long-range  aspect,  improved  communication  between  faculty  and  admini- 
stration at  the  vocational  school,  a  basic  cause  in  this  case,  was  then 
instituted  on  HRC  advice. 

A  young  Latino  who  had  successfully  completed  a  minority  job 
training  program  with  a  major  airline  company  and  was  making  a  fine 
record  as  a  permanent  employee,  faced  loss  of  that  job  because  of  an 
arrest  0 

HRC  action:  The  HRC  learned  that  the  young  man  had  been  caught 
in  a  "sweep"  of  several  Latino  youths  on  an  unruly  conduct  complaint  by  a 
woman  restaurant  owner  in  the  Mission.  Unfortunately,  he  was  on  probation 
from  another  minor  offense  at  the  time.  But  staff  learned,  on  investiga- 
tion, that  the  woman  complainant  could  and  did  state  to  the  police  that 
she  did  not  include  him  among  those  who  had  led  her  to  lodge  her  complaint. 
The  judge  in  the  case  sentenced  the  youth  to  90  days  in  jail,  without  bail. 
At  the  request  of  the  employer,  American  Airlines,  the  HRC  pleaded  for  re- 
consideration, pointing  out  that  the  arrest  was  circumstantial  and  that  his 
job  record  was  great  but  his  whole  future  was  in  grave  danger.  The  judge 
changed  the  sentence  to  permit  him  to  serve  his  90  days  by  returning  to 
jail  at  night  after  work  and  remaining  there  weekends.  He  is  now  a  fleet 
service  clerk  and  doing  well. 

To  receive,  refer,  counsel,  or  otherwise  deal  with  this  volume  of 
people  who  write  or  telephone  or  come  into  the  offices  of  the  HRC,  there 
was  in  1969,  as  noted  before,  a  staff  of  eight  professionals  (including  the 
Director).  Their  main  functions  are  to  develop  affirmative  action  programs 
and  do  research  and  coordination  in  their  fields  of  expertise  --  jobs, 
housing,  and  education.  Complaints,  however,  are  taking  more  and  more  of 
their  time.  But  by  the  very  nature  of  the  HRC,  indeed  its  very  name,  they 
also  must  respond  to  as  many  people  and  groups  as  possible* 

Many  citizens  quite  simply  come  to  the  HRC  as  a  last  resort. 
They've  been  everywhere  else,  and  they  need  desperately  to  find  recogni- 
tion, someone  willing  to  listen  without  saying,  "We  don't  handle  that. 
You  need  to  go  to  such-and-such  office."  And  many,  particularly  those  who 
drop  in,  often  with  insoluble  problems,  leave  with,  "Thank  you  for  listening 
to  me  • 
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Referrals  by  the  HRC  are  made  frequently,  of  course,  because 
of  lack  of  staff  and  statutory  enforcement  powers  to  act  effectively  on 
behalf  of  troubled  people.   But  these  referrals  are  made  whenever  pos- 
sible to  those  agencies  --  private  and  public  --  which  can  act  with  the 
force  of  law  in  specific  areas. 

Included  in  the  grand  total  of  cases  were  121  which  did  not 
readily  fall  into  any  specific  category:  neighborhood  disputes,  per- 
sonal and  family  problems,  people  with  emotional  problems,  itinerants, 
fanatics,  anonymous  callers  criticizing  agencies,  businesses,  institut- 
ions, individuals,  officials,  etc.,  and  lonely  men  and  women,  embittered 
by  their  age,  by  inflation  and  poverty,  and  the  fight  to  survive  the  city. 

Omitted  from  the  1969  caseload  total  were  the  scores  of  requests 
for  information  which  come  from  the  public,  from  students,  from  other  agen- 
cies (both  private  and  public),  from  the  press,  from  other  commissions  or 
similar  bodies  across  the  country.  Some  of  these  can  be  handled  by  a  tele- 
phone  call.  Others,  however,  may  take  staff  time  digging  up  material, 
recommending  where  it  can  be  found,  and  answering  specific  questions. 

The  numerical  breakdown  of  complaints  : 

-Employment  Section  63 

-Housing  Section  129 

-Handled  by  the  Director 
of  the  HRC  34 

-Community  Organization  278 

-Public  Information  Section  121 

Total      625 
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CITY-WIDE  YOUTH  COUNCIL 


On  January  16,  1969,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors 
formally  accepted  a  grant  of  $32,530  from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  for 
use  by  the  HRC  to  fund  a  staff  to  establish  a  City-Wide  Youth  Council. 

The  grant  and  its  acceptance  were  the  culmination  of  efforts 
by  the  HRC  dating  back  to  the  fall  of  1967  to  find  a  means  by  which  the 
young  people  of  the  City,  particularly  those  in  poverty  areas,  could 
express  their  legitimate  claims  and  have  a  role  in  making  decisions  which 
affect  them.   The  HRC  had  long  held  that  the  youth  had  no  means  to  express 
themselves,  other  than  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  without  long-term  planning.  And 
it  knew  that  young  people  felt  definitely  excluded  from  the  decision-making 
processes  --  a  state  of  mind  not  limited  to  the  ghettos,  but  most  urgently 
expressed  by  Negro,  Chinese  and  Spanish-speaking  youth ,     Thus  it  was  that 
the  HRC  in  1967  began  meeting  with  organizations  to  explore  their  inrer«><ir 
in  the  formation  of  a  City-Wide  Youth  Council, 

It  had  long  been  felt  that  a  City-Wide  Youth  Council  had  the 
greatest  possibility  to  develop  under  the  auspices  of  the  HRC  since  it 
was  not  involved  in  competition  with  the  existing  youth  organizations. 
The  HRC*s  activities  in  the  areas  of  equal  opportunity  (jobs,  housing, 
education)  and  in  dealing  with  cultural  differences  had  established  its 
public  and  official  commitment  with  the  people  of  the  Mission,  Chinatown, 
Hunters  Point  and  the  Western  Addition.  The  HRC's  ability  to  work  with 
and  draw  together  widely  divergent  groups  had  been  demonstrated  on  many 
occasions. 

The  response  to  the  HRC's  talks  about  a  Youth  Council,  from 
ghetto  organizations  as  well  as  middle  class  groups,  was  uniformly  posl 
tive.   As  a  result  of  these  meetings,  the  HRC  submitted  the  proposal  to 
the  Rosenberg  Foundation. 

In  the  proposal,  the  HRC  indicated  that  the  goals  of  the  project 
would  be  to: 

1.  Provide  a  structure  that  crosses  narrow  organizational  lines 
for  discussion  of  youth  problems. 

2.  Provide  for  coordination  of  youth  efforts  to  develop  situations 
to  commonly  felt  problems  or  needs. 

3.  Develop  a  recognized  structure  through  which  the  "youth  voice" 
could  be  expressed  to  government  and  community  agencies  at  all 
levels. 

4.  Assist  in  the  development  of  organizational  skills,  information 
levels,  and  procedural  "know  how"  on  the  part  of  individuals  who 
become  involved. 

5.  Develop  a  greater  confidence  in  the  democratic  process  and  its 
effectiveness. 
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In  February  1969,  youth  from  youth-serving  agencies  throughout 
San  Francisco  formed  a  Personnel  Committee  to  select  three  staff  people 
to  organize  a  City-Wide  Youth  Council.  The  roles  of  this  youth  council 
staff  were : 

1.  To  assist  the  youth  to  get  themselves  organised. 

2.  To  provide  the  group  with  information,  technical  help,  and 
advice  when  needed. 

3.  To  provide  an  official  link  to  City  government  and  with  this 
an  entry  to  government  agencies. 

4.  To  help  expand  the  council  to  include  organizations  from  all 
racial  class  communities  in  the  City  as  the  youth  developed 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  others. 

In  the  end,  it  was  youth  who  made  the  final  selection  of  staff 
people  and  from  the  outset  the  HRC's  role  has  been  to  help  the  youth  make 
their  own  decisions  and  to  provide  them  with  expertise  when  needed. 

The  Structure  of  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council 

The  City-Wide  Youth  Council  is  made  up  of  youths  elected  by  their 
organizations,  who  meet  monthly  to  coordinate  efforts  to  reach  resolution 
of  commonly  felt  problems.   Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Wed- 
nesdays of  each  month  in  the  Exhibit  Room  of  the  Main  Branch  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library.  These  youth  council  representatives  come  from 
areas  of  the  City  such  as  the  Western  Addition,  Sunset,  Richmond,  Hunters 
Point,  Mission,  Chinatown,  North  Beach,  Ocean  View,  Merced  Heights,  Ingle- 
side,  Upper  Noe,  and  Haight-Ashbury. 

In  July  of  1969,  selected  youth  representatives  from  various  parts 
of  the  City  drafted  by-laws  for  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council,  and  in  September 
elected  youth  representatives,  ratified  the  by-laws,  and  elected  City-Wide 
Youth  Council  officers. 

Some  of  the  projects  and  issues  in  which  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council 
has  been  involved: 

!•   Lowering  the  Voting  Age 

In  April  1969,  Youth  Council  representatives  went  to  Sacramento 
and  gave  oral  testimony  before  the  Senate  in  support  of  legislation  lowering 
the  voting  age.  Again,  on  October  12,  Youth  Council  representatives  appeared 
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before  State  Senator  Paul  Priollo's  Committee  on  Const itutional  Amendments 
and  submitted  material  and  testimony  in  favor  of  the  voting  age.   The  City- 
Wide  Youth  Council  has  worked  very  closely  with  the  Independent  Volunteers 
for  Voters  Extension.   Youth  Council  representatives  assisted  this  committee 
to  circulate  petitions  to  put  the  eighteen-year  old  vote  on  the  ballot. 
The  Youth  Council  secured  more  than  500  signatures. 

2.   The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 

In  preparation  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  each  county  in  California  was  requested  by  the  Governor  to  develop 
a  paper  defining  the  major  problems  confronting  children  and  youth  and 
their  solutions,  and  to  select  representatives  for  a  Governor's  Statehouse 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  held  in  November  of  1969. 

The  Youth  Council  coordinated  San  Francisco  preparations  for  the 
Statehouse  Conference.   The  staff  assisted  meetings  with  resource  people 
representing  broad  spec trams  of  youth  concerns.  These  people  were  asked 
to  prepare  position  papers  defining  the  major  problems  confronting  children 
and  youth  in  their  area.   Some  of  the  agencies  which  responded  were: 

(a)  The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

(b)  The  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health 

(c)  Nurseries  in  Cross  Cultural  Education 

(d)  The  Planned  Parenthood  Association 

In  May,  a  series  of  Youth  "Speak  Outs"  were  held  in  San  Francisco 
to  allow  youth  to  express  their  views  on  the  major  problems  of  youth  and  to 
recommend  possible  solutions.   Speak  Outs  were  held  in  the  Western  Addition, 
Hunters  Point,  Chinatown-North  Beach,  and  Mission  districts. 

In  June,  the  Governor's  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth  held  a  public  hearing  In  San  Francisco  on  problems  and  solutions  per- 
taining to  children  and  youth.   The  Youth  Council  elected  youth  and  agency 
representatives  to  appear  before  this  Committee.   Some  of  the  organizations 
represented : 

(a)  San  Francisco  Police  Community  Relations  Unit 

(b)  Amphetamine  Research  Center 

(c)  San  Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services 

(d)  Legal  Rights  Foundation  for  Juveniles 
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(e)  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health 

(f)  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

(g)  The  Planned  Parenthood  Association 

(h)  Nurseries  in  Cross  Cultural  Education 

The  Youth  Council  staff  developed  a  definitive  paper  based  on 
information  received  from  the  ^peak  Outs  and  from  the  position  papers  de- 
veloped by  youth  in  serving  agencies.  This  material  was  submitted  to  the 
Governor's  Fact  Finding  Committee  and  was  used  in  the  forums  at  the  Gover- 
nor's Statehouse  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.   In  November,  the  City- 
Wide  Youth  Council  received  a  grant  of  $1,500  from  the  Summer  Happen  Thing 
Committee  to  finance  sending  youth  representatives  to  the  conference.  The 
Youth  Council  selected  120  youths  from  various  parts  of  the  City  to  attend 
the  conference.   Some  of  the  youth  organizations  represented  were: 

(a)  Chinatown- North  Beach  Youth  Council 

(b)  Student  League  of  San  Francisco 

(c)  Paltenghi  Youth  Center 

(d)  Mission  Rebels  in  Action 

(e)  Economic  Opportunity  Area  Youth  Councils 

Many  resolutions  passed  at  the  conference  were  the  direct  result  of  San 
Francisco's  Youth  Council  participation. 

3.   The  Summer  Happen  Thing  Committee 

The  City-Wide  Youth  Council  selected  youth  representatives  to  serve 
as  voting  members  of  the  Program  Review  Commitee  of  the  Summer  Happen  Thing 
Committee.   Some  time  before  the  summer  of  1969,  the  San  Francisco  Citizens 
League  organized  the  Summer  Happen  Thing  Committee  to  marshal  resources  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  educational  and  recreational  opportunities  for  youth 
during  the  summer.   By  initiating  a  massive  effort,  the  Citizens  League  was 
able  to  raise  $97,000,  mainly  from  private  sources.  The  Program  Review  Com- 
mittee evaluated  proposals  as  submitted  by  organizations  and  then  determined 
how  much  money  each  was  to  receive. 
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4.  Employment 

During  the   summer,   the  City-Wide  Youth  Council  helped  develop 
a  system  to  allocate  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps   jobs   in  the  areas  of 
the  City.     Thereafter,    through  their  Area  Youth  Councils,   Youth  Council 
representatives  helped  determine  where  these  NYC   jobs  would  be  distri- 
buted  in  their  respective  communities.     The  Area  Youth  Councils  also 
selected  teen   leaders   to  supervise  the  NYC  workers. 

The   City-Wide  Youth  Council  also  recruited  65  youth   for  the 
State  Office  of  Employment,   of  which  32  were  hired  to  work  in  department 
stores  during  Christmas. 

5.  Veterans   of  Foreign  Wars 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars   in   1969    lent   strong  support   to  the 
City-Wide  Youth  Council.      Initially,   they  provided  refreshments  and   the 
use  of  their  meeting  facilities  at  the  Veterans  War  Memorial  Building. 
They  also  provided  Youth  Council  representatives    in  the  Western  Addition 
and   South  of  Market  with  donations   for  special  programs   being  conducted 
for  their   communities. 
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THE  HRC  AND  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


"What  are  you  people  doing  down  there,  anyway?" 

This  question  comes  to  the  HRC,  to  everyone  connected  with  it 
(staff,  secretaries,  volunteers,  interne  students,  youth  workers,  trainees, 
Commissioners)  with  regularity.  It  may  be  a  challenge  from  an  embittered 
and  frustrated  ghetto  lad,  or  a  demanding  query  from  a  personnel  officer 
in  a  major  corporation,  or  a  high  school  student's  inquiry  for  an  essay 
assignment.  And  ites  not  tough  to  answer,  when  you've  got  an  Annual  Re- 
port at  hand.  Our  job,  however,  goes  beyond  responding  to  questions  — 
it  is,  rather,  to  anticipate  questions  like  this,  and  others,  by  pro- 
viding as  much  information  as  possible  through  every  means  possible  to 
the  community  we  serve. 

This  information,  the  "what  we  are  doing",  is  disseminated  by 
various  means:  Our  Minutes  of  regular  meetings  which  go  out  to  a  wide 
mailing  list;  our  regular  News  Releases  sent  to  all  media;  personal  con- 
tacts with  media  discussion,  news,  and  public  service  programs,  suggesting 
HRC  participation  on  various  current  issues  (bilingual  education,  minority 
employment  development,  etc.);  participation  by  staff  and  Commissioners  on 
community  group  panels,  committees,  planning  boards,  steering  groups,  etc.; 
representation  of  the  HRC  and  statement  of  its  policy  (advocacy  or  opposi- 
tion) at  hearings  of  public  agencies;  and  publication  of  special  surveys 
and  reports  (on  low-income  housing,  on  rental  policies  practiced  by  land- 
lords and  owners,  on  quality  education  programs,  on  employment  issues  af- 
fecting large  numbers  of  minority  people,  etc.). 

The  HRC  is  on  view  every  moment.  Its  Commissioners  and  staff, 
in  carrying  out  its  mandate  and  through  their  cooperative  and  supportive 
work  with  community  groups,  are  its  public  image. 

Regular  coverage  of  its  regular  meetings  is  provided  by  the 
metropolitan  press,  and,  with  increasing  frequency  and  regularity,  by 
radio  and  television,  both  commercial  and  sustaining  stations.  We  estab- 
lished closer  working  relationships  with  media  people  in  1969,  from  the 
management  level  to  production,  programming,  and  reporter /commentators 
who  lead  discussion  and  panel  shows. 

Neighborhood  papers,  journals  serving  particular  ethnic  or  racial 
readerships,  business  and  labor  publications,  etc.  cover  particular  HRC  ac- 
tivities and  are  provided  with  cooperation  and  information  directly.   In 
addition,  national  periodicals,  with  local  staff  people  or  traveling  cor- 
respondents, call  on  the  HRC  for  comment  or  expertise.  These  in  1969  in- 
cluded Business  Week.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Time  and  Newsweek. 

In  1969,  the  HRC  made  news  in  some  eighty  separate  issues  or 
events  —  ranging  from  those  in  which  it  played  an  originating,  primary 
role,  to  the  numerous  instances  in  which  it  played  a  supportive  part,  or 
was  the  source  for  comment,  or  the  subject  of  an  interview  or  survey,  or 
in  which  it  was  a  co-sponsor  or  contributory  agency. 
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"Section  12A.2: 

Declaration  of  Policy.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  to  act  to  give  effect  to  rights  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  City  and  County  to  equal  economic,  political  and 
educational  opportunity,  to  equal  accommodations  in  all  business 
establishments  in  the  City  and  County  and  to  equal  service  and  protection 
by  public  agencies;  that  an  instrumentality  should  be  established  to  give 
effect  to  such  rights,  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  discrimination  because 
of  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry  or  place  of  birth,  to  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County  of  developments  in  human  relations,  to 
provide  expert  advice  and  assistance  to  the  officers,  agencies,  boards, 
departments  and  employees  of  the  City  and  County  in  undertaking 
ameliorative  practices  to  keep  peace  and  good  order  and  to  officially 
encourage  private  persons  and  groups  to  promote  and  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  and  good  will  toward  all  people." 


From  Ordinance  No.  209-64,  requested  by  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley, 
introduced  by  Supervisor  Leo  J.  McCarthy,  and  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
in  July  of  1964. 
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CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  NEGOTIATIONS 


by  William  Becker,  Director,  HRC 


"Home  Town  Plans",  the  "Philadelphia  Plan",  and  "contract  com- 
pliance" generally  have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  press. 
These  affirmative  action  programs  have  become  the  center  of  public  discus- 
sion and  debate  because  they  all  share  the  important  goal  of  increasing 
minority  participation  in  the  construction  industry  and  the  building  trades 
unions . 

Unfortunately,  they  have  also  become  enmeshed  in  both  large- 
scale  national  and  petty  politics,  which  have  clouded  the  issues  and  kept 
the  public  poorly  informed.  To  what  degree,  for  example,  did  the  Admini- 
stration's desire  to  split  the  Negro  voter  from  the  blue  collar  voter  in- 
fluence its  role?  To  what  extent  was  the  Administration  influenced  by  the 
chance  to  put  large-city  mayors,  mostly  Democratic,  in  the  middle?  We  do 
not  know.  Nor  should  these  political  questions  determine  our  reaction  to 
the  various  programs.  After  all,  it  is  the  goal  which  is  important. 

The  basic  problem  with  these  programs  is  that,  when  measured 
against  their  purpose,  they  have  not  worked .   Reports  on  the  "negotiated 
plans"  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  etc.  indicate  no  substantial  in- 
crease in  minority  participation  in  construction  jobs  after  more  than  a 
year's  experience,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  those  plans  grew  out  of 
bitter  physical  confrontations  between  organizations  in  the  Black  community 
and  the  construction  industry's  unions  and  management.   The  Philadelphia 
Plan,  imposed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  may  well  be  the  most  unsound 
approach  of  all.   It  originally  covered  only  federal  contracts  and  made  pos- 
sible the  old  game  of  musical  chairs  whereby  minority  workers  could  be  moved 
from  non-covered  jobs  to  federally-financed  jobs.   Hence,  in  the  summer  of 
1970,  the  Department  of  Labor  reported  favorably  that  22%  of  the  workers 
on  the  covered  projects  in  the  critical  trades  were  minority  workers.   But 
227.  of  180  workers  on  federal  projects  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  Phila- 
delphia's work  force.  More  recently  it  was  extended  to  cover  other  work  on 
which  the  federal  contractors  are  working;  still  far  from  all. 

Thus  far  in  San  Francisco  we  have  not  experienced  any  major  con- 
frontations aimed  at  stopping  work.  We  have  had  some  small  confrontations 
and  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  both  public  and  private.  At  this  writing, 
negotiations  are  in  progress,  hopefully  aimed  at  the  development  of  a  San 
Francisco  Plan".  Meanwhile,  some  modest,  but  solid  steps  forward  have  been 
taken  in  San  Francisco.  The  following  points  are  listed  not  to  imply  that 
we  have  solved  the  whole  problem  in  San  Francisco,  but  in  order  to  provide 
some  factual  basis  for  whatever  dialogue  or  debates  take  place  between  the 
parties . 
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1.  San  Francisco's  ratio  of  minority  apprentices  in  the  report  of 
the  State  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Standards  for  December  1970  stood  at 
about  37.2%  (in  all  trades,  not  just  construction).   Of  all  apprentices 
indentured  in  1969,  4067o  were  minority  youth.   Both  these  statistics  are 
the  highest  in  the  state,  and  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  nation.   The  per- 
centages, however,  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  substantial  numbers  of 
minority  youth  are  entering  the  industry,  since  in  1969,  only  719  apprentices, 
and  in  1970,  only  521,  were  indentured  of  all  races;  employers  did  not  hire 
more.   This  number  is  too  small  to  have  much  impact. 

2.  The  largest  part  of  this  increase  in  minority  apprentices  is  the 
result  of  the  Apprenticeship  Opportunity  Foundation,  which  was  created  in 
1968  out  of  the  HRC's  negotiations  with  the  Building  Trades  Council.   The 
AOF,  whose  job  is  to  recruit  and  tutor  youth  for  the  apprenticeship  exams, 
operates  under  a  board  of  four  labor  and  four  community  organization  repre- 
sentatives.  In  its  first  two  years,  the  Foundation  placed  252  minority 
youth  in  construction  apprenticeship  jobs  through  the  various  Joint  Ap- 
prenticeship Committees.   (While  most  all  crafts  participated  in  these 
placements,  the  Carpenters  and  Ironworkers  made  the  largest  contributions.) 

3.  After  more  than  a  year  of  sometimes-on-somet imes  -off  negotiations, 
the  Hunters  Point-Bayview  Model  Cities  Agency  concluded  a  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment with  building  trades  unions  and  contractor  associations.   Unfortunately, 
the  federal  funds  promised  since  1969  were  not  immediately  available  to  im- 
plement it.  We  hope  this  condition  will  change.   In  part,  the  key  to  this 
agreement  is  the  goal  that  residents  of  the  Model  Cities  Area  should  make 

up  50%  of  the  job  holders  by  craft.  Even  more  fundamental  are  the  procedures 
and  structures  created  by  the  Memorandum  for  bringing  new  people  into  the 
industry.   In  this,  it  is  a  basic  test  of  the  good  faith  of  all  the  parties. 

4.  The  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  has  sought  to  hold  con- 
tractors to  a  50%  employment  goal  for  residents  in  both  the  Western  Addi- 
tion and  Hunters  Point  and  to  engage  a  substantial  proportion  of  minority 
contractors  and  subcontractors. 

It  should  be  noted  that  localized  residential  building  and  employ- 
ment in  concentrated  ethnic  neighborhoods  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  regu- 
lar employment  as  part  of  the  mainstream,  construction  labor  force.  Regular 
employment  requires  mobility  of  minority  apprentices  and  journeymen  from 
these  neighborhoods  to  other  construction  jobs  outside  the  target  areas. 
Hence  the  continuing  interest  in  a  City-wide  plan  which  would  cover  all 
construction. 

These  background  facts  must  be  given  consideration  in  a  rational 
approach  to  '"where  do  we  go  from  here?"  Unfortunately,  we  also  must  face  a 
number  of  complicating  problems,  some  of  which  have  no  simple  solutions. 
The  following  are  examples: 


The  goal-setting  approach  which  establishes  percentages  of  the 
work  force  to  be  made  up  of  minority  people  by  the  target  years  has  great 
appeal  in  both  government  and  community  circles.   However,  it  may  be  drawing 
attention  away  from  other,  more  basic  questions  which  require  answers: 

What  new  systems  are  being  developed  for  entering  the  industry 
and  getting  the  training  and  experience  needed  to  become  a  skilled 
journeyman? 

What  can  be  done  to  assure  continuity  of  employment  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  for  minority  persons  who  enter  through  affirmative  action? 

No  goals  for  employment  of  minorities  can  really  be  met  in  the  "feast  or 
famine"  construction  industry  unless  these  questions  get  answered. 

Government,  federal  and  local,  has  many  different  affirmative 
action  programs  for  construction.   How  do  they  relate  to  a  sound  "Home 
Town  Plan"?   In  San  Francisco,  the  HRC  has  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance;  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  Housing 
Authority  and  School  District  all  have  their  affirmative  action  require- 
ments.  At  the  federal  level,  each  major  awarding  agency  also  has  a  com- 
pliance program,  in  addition  to  the  program  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.   Some  agencies  have  staff 
to  monitor  their  contracts;  others  which  do  not  have  enforcement  staff  con- 
tribute to  the  notion  that  enforcement  isn't  seriously  demanded.   Under 
these  circumstances,  how  is  a  contractor  to  know  what  is  expected  of  him? 
Which  agency  programs  should  he  take  seriously?  Unless  the  new  "Home  Town" 
plans  are  made  part  of  contract  compliance  requirements  by  all  agencies, 
there  is  no  real  hope  that  a  coordinated  program  will  be  able  to  signi- 
ficantly increase  entry  and  employment  opportunities.   Will  the  OFCC  have 
enough  muscle  to  be  able  to  get  all  federal  awarding  agencies,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  conduct  their  compliance  in  a  way  which  will 
support  and  not  conflict  with  "Home  Town"  plans? 

Some  federal  efforts  in  this  general  area  may  even  be  in  conflict 
with  each  other.   The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  (BAT)  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  example,  had  established  in  Title  29cfr  (30)  some 
rigid  requirements  for  the  selection  of  applicants  by  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Committees.   The  OFCC,  also  a  Department  of  Labor  unit,  seems  to  be  asking 
the  JACs  to  develop  different  selection  procedures  which  some  say  violate 
Title  29cfr  (30)  requirements.   We  do  not  know  how  many  new  provisions  of 
29cfr,  now  being  promulgated  will  coordinate  with  OFCC's  thrust. 

Much  of  the  emphasis  in  recent  years  has  been  on  apprenticeship 
where,  with  outreach  programs  supported  by  labor  (such  as  the  AOF) ,  some 
solid  progress  has  been  made.   But  the  basic  fact  is  that  apprenticeship 
opportunities  are  too  few  in  number.   In  California,  a  law  passed  in  1969 
requires  that  apprentices  be  hired  on  public  works  in  a  ratio  of  at  least 
1  for  each  5  journeymen.   Again,  no  enforcement  funds  were  provided.   Thus 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  actual  on-the-job  rations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1  to  15  or  20.   Contractors,  who  must  make  the  basic  decision  on  whether  or 


not  to  take  on  an  apprentice,  often  resist  hiring  apprentices  in  anything 
like  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  permitted  in  their  collective 
bargaining  agreements.   In  the  final  analysis,  unless  the  number  is  sub- 
stantially increased,  apprenticeship  cannot  serve  as  the  major  path  of 
entry  into  the  construction  industry  for  minority  youth. 

The  state  of  the  economy  is  a  major  problem.   Obviously,  when 
fewer  construction  workers  are  being  hired  there  is  less  opportunity  for 
minority  people  to  be  hired  through  affirmative  action  programs.   Unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  affects  minority  and  non-minority  journey- 
men alike,  depending  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  journeymen  affected  ac- 
tually possess  all  the  skills  of  his  craft.   However,  its  greatest  impact 
is  from  the  drying  up  of  opportunities  for  new  job  opportunities  through 
formal  apprenticeship  programs  and  other  methods  of  entry. 

A  good  "Home  Town"  plan  must  have  the  objective  not  only  of 
formalizing  expanded  entry  opportunities,  but  also  of  assuring  that  new  entry 
approaches  will  lead  to  the  training  of  fully  qualified  journeymen.  There 
is  no  road  to  this  goal  short  of  steady  and  expanding  job  opportunities  in 
the  construction  industry.   In  this  vein,  it  is  strange  that  the  Administra- 
tion decided  to  cut  back  on  its  construction  expenditures  (in  addition  to 
tightening  money  in  the  private  sector)  at  the  same  time  that  it  pressed  for 
greater  minority  participation  in  construction  jobs. 

In  the  end,  no  program  for  equal  opportunity  or  affirmative  action 
can  be  effective,  if  an  adequate  budget  and  staff  are  not  provided  for  en- 
forcement and  implementation.   This  is  a  problem  at  all  government  levels. 
Witness  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  has  not  yet  provided  the  HRC  with  staff 
to  really  enforce  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  (12B)  as  enacted  in  Decem- 
ber 1968  to  require  affirmative  action  of  all  City  contractors  and  suppliers. 
Similarly,  the  State  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission  has  been  given  added 
responsibilities  without  increasing  its  enforcement  staff.   Some  of  the  federal 
compliance  offices  assign  one  man  to  cover  the  whole  West  Coast.  What  we  have 
here  is  a  very  basic  problem:   that  of  government  deciding  which  laws  are  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  enforce  and  which  laws  have  a  lower  enforcement 
priority.  We  are,  at  all  levels,  spending  more  money  on  law  enforcement,  but 
as  a  people  we  are  destroying  the  concept  of  a  society  based  on  law  when  we 
say  that  there  are  some  laws  which  really  do  not  need  to  be  fully  enforced. 

The  HRC's  approach  to  this  area  of  affirmative  action  and  equal 
opportunity  has  been  based  on  some  long-standing  principles: 

1.  The  best  results  come  out  of  the  process  of  bona  fide  negotiations 
(rather  than  government  imposition)  in  which  all  parties  assume  respon- 
sibility for  both  the  agreement  itself  and,  hopefully,  for  the  results 
achieved  through  implementation. 

2.  The  development  of  an  honest  and  intense  working  relationship  between 
the  minority  communites  and  labor /management  representatives  is  the 
most  important  long-term  ingredient  of  success.  No  document  can  answer 
all  the  questions  which  will  come  up  in  the  future.   Only  people  who  are 
working  together  can  find  creative  and  sound  answers  over  the  long-haul. 
Most  Americans  entered  the  labor  market  through  people  they  knew;  not 
through  formal  education  systems.  As  long  as  this  is  a  factor,  knowing 
each  other  should  also  be  an  avenue  which  leads  to  greater  opportunities 
for  the  minorltv  enmmiin-i  tv. 


3.  All  parties  should  join  together  to  win  government  policies  and 
programs  which  will  develop  more  jobs.   There  are  no  substitutes 
for  this  as  part  of  our  overall  thrust.  Let's  not  forget  that 
unemployment  among  young  men  in  some  of  our  ghetto  communities  is 
being  reported  at  about  357..   If  this  degree  of  joblessness  were 
true  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  we  would  all  know  we  were  in  a 
depression. 

4.  Continued  progress  on  this  front  cannot  be  put  off  or  delayed. 
To  do  this  will  increase  the  bitterness  and  make  the  negotiation 
process  less  possible.   The  only  measure  of  progress  is  the  actual 
head  count. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


The  HRC  in  1970  continued  to  work  for  its  basic  policy 
recommendations : 

1.  Adopt  a  city-wide  housing  policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco. 

2.  Provide  the  means  for  citizen  participation  in  planning  and 
decisions. 

3.  Renew  the  present  housing  stock  and  the  neighborhoods  for 
the  benefit  of  present  residents. 

4.  Build  replacement  housing  first  before  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  is  subtracted  from  the  supply.   Increase  the  supply  of 
lower  income  housing  in  scattered  sites  throughout  the  City  and 
the  Bay  Area. 

5.  Establish  a  Land  Bank  of  publicly-owned  land.  Decide  on 
priorities  for  its  use.  Give  low-rent  housing  first  priority 
on  all  suitable  sites. 

6.  Open  the  choices  of  housing  throughout  the  City  and  the  Bay 
Area  for  those  who  are  discriminated  against. 

7.  Consider  people  instead  of  property  as  the  priority  of  all 
programs.  Consider  physical  planning  a  consequence  of  social 
planning. 

The  major  areas  of  the  Committee's  concern  were: 

Improvement  Plan  for  Residence 

The  City  Planning  Department's  draft  of  the  Improvement  Plan 
for  Residence  included  many  HRC  recommendations  on  housing  policy  and  pro- 
grams. When  adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission,  this  plan  will  become 
the  housing  policy  of  the  City  as  part  of  the  Master  Plan.   Such  housing 
elements  are  required  by  both  State  and  Federal  regulations. 

The  establishment  of  a  city-wide  housing  policy  will  be  a  long 
step  accomplished,  but  the  longer  road  which  lies  ahead  is  to  get  the  poli- 
cies implemented.  The  immediate  housing  crisis  still  remains. 
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In  San  Francisco  many  public  agencies  affect  the  goal  of  a 
decent  home  for  every  resident:  The  Mayor's  Office;  the  Chief  Admini- 
strative Officer;  Board  of  Supervisors;  City  Planning;  Public  Works; 
Redevelopment  Agency  ;  Housing  Authority;  Public  Health;  Social  Services; 
Model  Cities;  Real  Estate;  Fire;  Police;  Sheriff;  Assessor;  Tax  Collector; 
City  Attorney;  Economic  Opportunity  Council;  Municipal  Courts;  Abatement 
Appeals;  Permit  Appeals;  Relocation  Appeals;  Assessment  Appeals;  Code 
Advisory  Boards;  HRC.   Unless  all  agencies  work  within  the  framework  of 
a  city-wide  housing  policy  whenever  their  work  affects  the  housing  scene, 
the  City  will  work  at  cross -purposes  for  itself. 

HRC  has  recommended  that  the  City  Planning  Department  be  the 
agency  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  city-wide  housing  policy  is  imple- 
mented . 

Problems  for  People  Arising  Out  of  Code  Enforcement 

In  1967,  in  response  to  federal  requirements,  the  City  began  a 
systematic  code  enforcement  program.   But  no  coordinated  program  among  City 
agencies  was  drawn  up  to  help  people  who  would  be  hurt  by  code  enforcement. 
By  1970,  adverse  effects  of  code  enforcement  without  such  a  supporting  pro- 
gram began  to  show  up.   Since  the  City  has  information  only  about  the  build- 
ings, no  one  really  knows  what  happens  to  the  people  affected.   Community 
organizations  began  getting  pleas  for  help  from  people  who  were  told  by  their 
landlord  that  they  had  to  move  or  that  the  rent  was  going  up.   Community  or- 
ganizations, however,  had  difficulty  getting  the  information  they  needed 
from  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  so  they  could  contact  people  in  af- 
fected buildings  early  enough  to  help  them. 

The  HRC's  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Committee  has  recommended 
accessibility  of  public  code  enforcement  records;  use  of  the  Repair  Revolving 
Fund;  extension  of  the  local  rent  assistance  program;  coordination  of  the 
leased  housing  program  with  code  enforcement;  securing  adequate  information 
about  the  people  affected;  necessary  legislation,  etc.;  and  a  City  Agency 
task  force  on  code  enforcement  problems. 

Tenant -Land lord  Relations 

Code  enforcement  without  attention  to  the  people  involved  does 
not  necessarily  produce  better  housing  for  those  who  were  the  tenants  of 
the  buildings.   On  the  other  hand,  where  the  codes  are  not  enforced,  people 
also  have  serious  problems. 

It  is  hard  for  tenants  to  understand  why  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
the  rent  every  month,  even  if  there  is  no  heat,  or  no  water,  or  if  the  rain 
comes  through  the  ceiling,  of  if  the  wiring  is  unsafe,  or  if  there  are  rats 
and  roaches,  or  if  the  halls  and  stairways  are  not  cleaned.   It  is  hard  for 
tenants  to  understand  why  the  landlord  can  break  the  law  by  violating  the 
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housing  codes,  while  there  is  no  law  to  protect  tenants  from  unfair 
rent  increases  and  from  notices  to  move.   It  is  hard  for  tenants  to 
understand  why  the  courts  order  the  Sheriff  to  enforce  the  law  for  a 
landlord  who  wants  to  evict  a  tenant,  but  not  for  tenants  who  want  a 
landlord  to  obey  the  housing  codes. 

Tenants  in  poor  buildings  forty  or  fifty  years  old  wonder  how 
many  times  the  tenants  have  to  pay  for  the  property. 

Desparate  families  with  children  looking  for  a  place  they  can 
afford  cannot  understand  why  landlords  have  the  right  to  say,  "No  children." 

Small  owners  of  rental  property  in  poor  condition  worry  about 
increased  costs  and  property  taxes,  which  they  have  to  pass  on  to  their 
tenants.  They  fear  the  visit  of  the  building  inspector.   They  do  not  con- 
sider they  are  breaking  the  law  when  they  violate  the  housing  codes.  They 
feel  beset  by  bills  on  one  hand  and  by  tenants  on  the  other.   They  are 
anxious  about  tenants  who  may  fall  behind  in  the  rent,  may  be  negligent 
of  the  property,  may  bring  friends  or  relatives  or  children  to  stay,  may 
disturb  the  peace;  by  tenants  who  complain,  who  want  things  repaired, 
painted,  cleaned.   Owners  of  rental  property  are  uneasy  about  rent  strikes 
and  tenant  unions  wanting  to  negotiate  with  landlords. 

Mounting  tensions  between  tenants  and  landlords  are  brought  on  by 
the  underlying  condition  that  the  private  housing  industry  cannot  function 
economically  without  massive  federal  subsidies  either  to  build  new  housing 
or  to  maintain  existing  housing  in  good  condition  at  rents  most  people  can 
afford.  Urban  development  by  both  government  and  the  private  sector  has 
resulted  so  far  in  the  demolition  of  more  low-rent  units  than  have  been 
built. 

The  HRC  in  1970  supported  a  number  of  tenants'  rights  bills  in 
the  State  legislature  which  would  help  lessen  tenant-landlord  tensions,  but 
most  of  these  measures  failed  to  pass. 

The  HRC's  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Committee  met  with  tenants 
and  property  owners  to  hear  their  experience  and  advice. 

HRC  staff  participated  in  meetings  between  community  and  Sheriff's 
Office  representatives  on  procedures  that  might  reduce  community  tensions  in 
regard  to  evictions. 

The  HRC  urged  the  same  federal  focus  and  massive  funding  for  needed 
housing  as  is  devoted  to  the  military  and  space  programs. 

Housing  Crisis  for  Older  People 

Older  people  trying  to  live  on  inadequate  incomes  were  in  a  dis- 
astrous housing  position  in  1970.  Public  housing  was  their  only  hope  but, 
even  with  some  new  senior  citizen  public  housing,  thousands  of  older  people 


were  on  the  waiting  list. 

People  who  had  moved  to  smaller  and  smaller  places  now  relied 
on  one  room  in  a  low-rent  residential  hotel.   But  in  the  Western  Addition 
and  Yerba  Ruena  redevelopment  areas,  in  Chinatown,  South  of  Market,  the 
Tenderloin,  and  North  of  Market  areas,  the  supply  of  rooms  for  $30  to  $60 
per  month  was  being  eaten  up  by  parking  lots,  garages,  office  buildings, 
conversion  to  transient  tourist  operations,  and  higher  rents.   In  some 
downtown  hotels,  older  people  were  told,  "We're  not  renting  to  senior 
citizens;  we  can  make  more  money  from  transients." 

People  are  not  objects  to  be  moved  from  one  storage  box  to 
another.   Especially  for  poor  people,  especially  for  old  people,  where 
they  live  must  be  not  only  a  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  place  but  a 
network  of  survival :  with  facilities  for  cooking,  or  near  inexpensive 
restaurants,  near  a  doctor  or  hospital,  near  some  of  the  activities  of 
life,  near  people  with  whom  it  takes  time  to  build  relationships  --  the 
grocer  who  will  send  up  food  or  give  credit,  the  younger  person  who  will 
do  errands,  the  neighbor  who  will  see  whether  you  are  alright,  friends 
with  whom  you  can  share  your  thoughts,  community  services  and  organizations 
which  will  treat  you  as  a  person. 

The  HRC  in  1970  continued  to  urge  the  preservation  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  City's  existing  housing  stock  for  the  benefit  of  its  present 
residents;  retention  and  rehabilitation  of  more  residential  buildings  in 
the  Western  Addition  and  Yerba  Buena  redevelopment  areas;  and  supported 
national  legislation  to  provide  federal  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  private,  non-profit,  low-rent  hotels. 
This  was  included  in  the  1970  Act,  but  no  funds  were  appropriated  for  it. 

Affirmative  Action  Programs 

The  concept  of  affirmative  action  programs  to  provide  equal 
opportunities  and  to  correct  past  discrimination  has  been  accepted  in  the 
field  of  employment. 

In  1970,  HRC's  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Committee  promoted 
the  concept  of  affirmative  action  in  housing  rather  than  reliance  on  respond- 
ing to  complaints  after  discrimination  has  occurred. 

The  City,  for  example,  has  adopted  an  ordinance  requiring  af- 
firmative action  programs  in  employment  by  firms  wishing  to  do  business 
with  the  City.   But  the  City  continues  to  do  business,  by  furnishing  ser- 
vices, with  owners  of  residential  rental  property  who  illegally  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  religion. 
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Philadelphia  became  the  first  city  to  adopt  requirements  for 
affirmative  action  programs  in  housing.   In  suits  won  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  cases  of  housing  discrimination,  the  courts  required 
affirmative  action  programs  by  the  property  owners  and  developers. 

In  California,  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission  (FEPC) , 
is  the  State  agency  charged  with  enforcing  the  fair  employment  and  housing 
laws.   FEPC  carries  on  affirmative  action  programs  with  employers.   Since 
1968,  FEPC  has  had  authority  to  carry  out  affirmative  action  programs  in 
housing,  but  it  has  no  staff  or  budget  to  do  so. 

The  HRC  has  supported  the  PEPC's  budget  request  for 
increased  staff. 

HRC's  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Committee  in  1970 
also  discussed  affirmative  action  programs  in  housing 
with  FEPC  representatives. 

The  Committee  began  drawing  up  guidelines  for  affirmative 
action  programs  in  housing,  on  both  a  State  and  City  level. 

Staff  continued  contact  with  the  Committee  of  Parkmerced 
Residents  Committed  to  Open  Occupancy. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Public  Employment 

The  HRC  has  long  asked  private  employers  to  re-examine  their 
entrance  requirements  and  testing  procedures  in  order  to  check  on  whether 
these  procedures  have  been  effective  in  hiring  people,  or  have,  in  fact, 
"selected  out"  minority  people  trying  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  the  labor 
market.  The  HRC  in  1970  asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  do  the  same 
--  evaluate  its  minimum  requirements  and  testing  procedures  which  are  used 
to  hire  City  employees. 

The  Civil  Service  Task  Force,  established  in  April  1970  at  the 
request  of  the  HRC,  was  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  private  industry,  labor,  the  Mayor's  Office,  and  community 
representatives.  The  purpose  of  the  Task  Force  was  to  examine  the  validity 
and  effectiveness  of  the  minimum  qualifications,  the  tests  and  other  selec- 
tion procedures  which  apply  to  all  City  Civil  Service  classifications. 

The  H-2  Fireman  examination  has  been  the  focus  of  much  of  the 
Task  Force  work.  The  HRC  has  been  actively  engaged  since  1965  in  various 
efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  minorities  employed  by  the  Fire  Department, 
but  by  the  end  of  1970  the  Department  had  only  one  Oriental  and  four  Black 
firemen.   The  Task  Force  reviewed  and  re-evaluated  long-standing  requirements 
for  qualifying  on  this  examination  (athletic  tests,  written  and  oral  tests, 
height  limits,  residency,  etc.).  Changes  and  alterations  were  made  in  these 
requirements  to  give  more  opportunity  to  minority  candidates.  A  new  trainee 
classification,  Fire  Safety  Technician,  was  adopted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.  It  was  designed  to  bring  minority  group  members  into  the  Fire  De- 
partment.  It  gave  on-the-job  training  to  otherwise  ineligible  men  for  nine 
to  fifteen  months  at  a  salary  of  $777  per  month.  The  program  was  coordinated 
by  a  member  of  the  uniformed  force  of  the  Fire  Department.  A  basic  component 
of  the  Fire  Safety  Technician  Training  Program  is  that  those  who  complete  it 
in  the  eventual  exam  will  be  able  to  get  on  a  promotive  list  rather  than  an 
entrance  list. 

The  Task  Force  approach  of  review  and  specific  recommendations  for 
change  in  the  pre-employment  requirements  has  also  been  made  in  other  Civil 
Service  job  classifications  such  as  Medical  Steward;  Ambulance  Driver;  Com- 
munity Worker;  Medical  Social  Worker;  School  Custodian  Female;  Janitress ; 
Q-2  Policeman;  Public  Service  Careers;  X-Ray  Lab  Technician;  Street  Cleaner; 
General  Laborer;  and  several  hospital  classifications.   The  Task  Force  recom- 
mendations often  clashed  with  those  of  Civil  Service  staff. 
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Repeal  of  Limited  Tenure  -  Civil  Service  Commission 

In  response  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner John  L.  Molinari,  calling  for  repeal  of  Ordinance  No.  6532  (which 
established  limited  tenure  appointments),  and  for  funds  to  recruit,  examine 
and  certify  eligible  persons  for  City  employment,  the  HRC  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  development  of  a  program  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
limited  tenure  employees  to  achieve  permanent  status.   The  resolution  basically 
asked  for  the  adoption  of  an  affirmative  action  program  for  the  City  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  HRC  offered  assistance  in  developing  details 
of  such  a  program,  to  permit  limited  tenure  employees  to  achieve  permanent 
status  as  soon  as  possible.  The  resolution  also  stated  that  limited  tenure 
had  made  a  contribution  in  regards  to  affirmative  action  and  it  should  not 
be  summarily  dropped. 

The  repeal  of  limited  tenure  was  pending  before  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  at  the  end  of  1970. 

Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  Rules  of  Procedure 

Drafting  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance 
was  a  major  activity  of  the  HRC  Employment  Committee.   These  rules  now  are 
used  by  staff  in  the  implementation  of  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance.  Much 
of  the  language  of  the  rules  is  excerpted  directly  from  the  Nondiscrimination 
Or d inance . 

S.I.R.  Request  to  Amend  the  City's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  in  Employment 

The  HRC  was  requested  by  the  Society  for  Individual  Rights  to  con- 
sider including  a  prohibition  of  discrimination  because  of  "sexual  orientation" 
(in  addition  to  race,  religion,  or  national  origin)  in  the  Nondiscrimination 
Ordinance.  The  HRC  approved  a  resoultion  which  called  on  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  hold  hearings  on  the  subject  and  to  pass  remedial  legislation  if 
such  hearings  proved  the  need  for  it.  The  HRC  in  the  resolution  restated  its 
basic  opposition  to  public  or  private  employment  practices  based  on  any  grounds 
other  than  individual  merit. 

N.O.W.  Request  to  Amend  the  City's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  in  Employment 

The  National  Organization  of  Women  (N.O.W.)  requested  the  HRC  to 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  amendment  of  the  Nondiscrimination  Or- 
dinance to  include  a  prohibition  of  employment  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  The  HRC  received  information  regarding  alleged  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practices  against  women  due  to  their  sex.   It  was  noted  that  Federal  law 
now  requires  that  there  be  no  discrimination  in  employment  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
The  HRC  called  upon  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  amend  the  appropriate  City  or- 
dinances to  prohibit  discrimination  because  of  sex.  The  HRC  also  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  such  amendments  will  require  adequate  staff  for  ef- 
fective implementation  and  enforcement. 
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San  Francisco  Department  Stores 

Again  in  1970,  the  HRC  encouraged  the  San  Francisco  Retailers 
Community  Relations  Group  stores  to  provide  Christmas  jobs  for  out-of- 
school  minority  youths.   With  the  assistance  of  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Center,  which  handled  selection  and  referral,  and  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District,  which  provided  retail  training,  a  total  of  127  temporary 
Christmas  job  placements  were  made  through  this  program. 

Retailing  has  been  an  excellent  opportunity  and  introduction  to 
the  world  of  work  and  business.   This  program  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding an  entrance  into  the  labor  market  for  minimum  or  non-experienced 
disadvantaged  youth. 

Airline  Industry  Job  Program 

The  HRC  early  in  1970  requested  seven  airlines  (Pan  American, 
American,  Pacific  Southwest,  Western,  Trans  World  Airlines,  United,  and 
Air  West)  to  provide  it  with  specific  information  of  the  ethnic  makeup, 
total  employment,  total  minority  employment,  total  hires,  and  total  minority 
hires  and  job  classifications  comprised  for  the  period  January  to  June  1969. 
All  carriers  except  one,  Air  West,  responded  with  this  information.   Essentially, 
of  a  total  of  23,224  employees  in  the  reporting  period,  3,488  were  minorities 
(15.2%  of  the  work  force).   Of  the  total  new  hires  in  that  period  of  1,263, 
the  total  new  minority  hires  was  360.   From  December  1966  to  June  1969, 
2.088  jobs  for  minority  people  were  developed  through  this  program.   This 
was  28.57.  of  the  total  hires. 

The  job  categories  included  clerical  and  office  work,  professional 
and  technical,  customer  service,  air  freight,  reservations  and  ticket  agents, 
ground  hostesses  and  stewardesses,  aircraft  mechanics,  supply  clerks,  traffic 
representatives,  and  semi-  and  unskilled  personnel.   One  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant trends  in  this  program  is  that  placement  of  minorities  in  unskilled 
categories  since  1966  has  declined  and  there  has  been  increase  in  placement 
of  skilled  or  technical  classifications.   The  special  programs  aimed  at  the 
hard  core,  however,  came  to  an  end  with  the  coming  of  the  recession. 

Northern  California  Motor  Car  Dealers'  Association,  Inc. 
Minority  Employment  Survey  Report 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  profile  of  this  Association's 
employment  pattern,  the  HRC  Employment  staff,  with  the  Association,  devised  a 
more  up-to-date  and  specific  reporting  schedule,  and  added  the  new  category, 
American -Indian,  to  the  report  forms.  As  of  February  1970,  there  was  a  total 
of  491  minorities  (Spanish,  Oriental,  Negro,  Indian)  employed  by  the  32  dealer- 
ships.  Because  of  the  poor  economic  climate  of  this  industry  (three  dealer- 
ships out  of  business)  and  the  lack  of  job  placement  activities,  the  HRC 
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recommended  the  need  to  have  all  parties  confer  concerning  training  in 
areas  where  lay-offs  or  no  jobs  were  materializing.   This  recommendation 
was  enacted  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  labor  unions,  the 
State  Human  Resources  Development  Department,  the  Dealers'  Association, 
and  the  HRC.  This  resulted  in  the  prevention  of  an  oversupply  of  unem- 
ployed, newly-trained  workers. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 

In  the  Spring  of  1970,  the  HRC  staff  met  with  personnel  officers 
of  P.G.&E.  to  discuss  the  firm's  affirmative  action  program.   The  objectives 
of  these  meetings  were  to  obtain  information  on:   (1)  the  effectiveness  of 
P.G.&E's  affirmative  action  program,  and  (2)  what  assistance  the  HRC  could 
provide  in  the  further  implementation  of  their  program.   Statistical  data 
was  provided  for  HRC  review  on  the  San  Francisco  Division,  which  represents 
only  one  unit  of  the  P.G.&E.  work  force.   In  the  San  Francisco  Division,  out 
of  approximately  1,900  employees,  at  the  time  of  reporting,  minorities  re- 
presented 14.47.  of  the  total  work  force. 

Fisherman's  Wharf  Restaurants  (Port  Commission)  Employment  Pattern 

In  the  Spring  of  1970,  the  HRC  began  a  survey  of  the  ethnic  employ- 
ment pattern  of  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  restaurants,  tenants  of  the  Port  Com- 
mission of  San  Francisco.   Out  of  the  42  restaurants  surveyed,  35,  or  83.3%, 
replied.   Of  those  which  did  reply,  23  maintained  a  total  work  force  of  4  or 
fewer  people  and  so  were  not  considered  in  the  summary  of  the  survey.   The 
survey's  analysis  concentrated,  therefore,  on  12  major  restaurants,  and  dealt 
with  both  total  minority  employment  statistics  and  the  nature  of  the  jobs  held 
by  minorities,  based  on  visible  and  non-visible  classifications.  Visible  jobs 
include  the  dining  room  and  bartending  staffs;  the  non-visible  are  kitchen 
staff  and  occasionally  some  secretarial  help.   The  study  pointed  out  that  in 
the  face  of  anti-discrimination  laws,  there  has  emerged  a  kind  of  qualitative 
discrimination,  replacing  the  more  blatant  quantitative  kind.  Minority  groups 
are  now  faced  by  "double  jeopardy"  discrimination  when  seeking  employment. 
Even  if  a  member  of  a  minority  group  makes  it  through  the  initial  "hired" 
stage,  his  chances  of  obtaining  a  visible,  i.e.,  qualitatively  better,  higher 
paying  job  are  considerably  lower  than  those  of  his  white  counterpart.   The 
major  brunt  of  this  discrimination  is  borne  by  Black  workers ,  who  comprise 
only  7.2%  of  the  total  minority  work  force  and  2.6%  of  the  visible  minority 
workers  employed.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  as  pointed  out  above, 
only  417.  of  minority  employees  hold  visible  jobs,  in  contrast  to  74.77.  of  white 
employees,   and  in  every  restaurant  studied,  with  no  exception,  the  percentage 
of  whites  in  the  visible  work  force  is  higher  than  their  percentage  of  the  total 
work  force,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  minority  percentages.  This  more 
subtle,  but  no  less  deleterious  form  of  discrimination  became  the  major  thrust 
of  the  HRC  Employment  staff  in  an  effort  to  offer  equality  of  opportunity  to 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  on  City-owned  property. 
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Contract  Compliance -Construct ion  Affirmative  Action  Program 

The  year  1970  saw  the  Employment  staff  enter  its  most  active 
participation  in  affirmative  action  in  the  construction  field  since  the 
Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  was  passed  in  1966.   In  addition  to  the  six 
projects  continued  from  1969,  twelve  new  projects  were  added  to  the  com- 
pliance program. 

The  Ordinance  (No.  361-66  and,  as  amended,  340-68)  authorizes 
the  HRC  to  impose  affirmative  action  programs  on  all  City-funded  contracts. 
However,  because  of  lack  of  adequate  funding  for  staff,  field  monitoring 
has  been  limited  mainly  to  those  contracts  of  substantial  size  or  length. 

In  terms  of  ironetary  value,  the  City-funded  projects  during  1970 
totaled  nearly  51  million  dollars. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  been  the  primary  awarding 
agency.  The  recently  created  (September  1970)  Airport  Commission  also 
has  awarded  a  number  of  contracts. 

Projects  monitored  under  the  HRC's  compliance  program  for  the 
first  time  in  1970  were:   Baker  Street  Outfall  Station;  City  College 
Creative  Arts  Building;  Performing  Arts  Theater  -  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Sciences;  Airport  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant  -  San  Francisco 
International  Airport;  Airport  Terminal  Roads  -  San  Francisco  International 
Airport;  Airport  Rotunda  Number  9  -  San  Francisco  International  Airport; 
Airport  Utilities  Lines  Extension  -  San  Francisco  International  Airport; 
16th  and  24th  Streets  at  Mission  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  Station 
Beautif ication  (jointly  monitored  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development);  Candlestick  Park  Expansion;  and  McLaren  Park  Amphitheater. 

Projects  in  the  planning  stages  were:  Diamond  Heights  High 
School  (participated  in  pre-bid  conference):  San  Francisco  Medical  Center. 

Projects  initiated  in  1969  and  continued  through  1970  include: 
Holiday  Inn-Financial  District  (Chinatown)  (project  has  already  been  com- 
pleted with  the  exception  that  a  bridge  crossing  Kearny  Street  is  to  be 
built  in  1971);  City  College  Student  Union  Building;  District  Health  Center 
No.  4;  San  Andreas  Water  Filtration  Plant;  San  Francisco  General  Hospital 
Service  Building;  Southeast  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant;  Visitacion  Valley 
Junior  High  School. 

The  Apprenticeship  Opportunities  Foundation  (AOF)  of  San  Francisco 
was  promoted  as  a  clearinghouse  for  referral  of  minority  apprentices  in  various 
skills  on  these  projects. 

Over  150  minority  workers  were  added  to  construction  payrolls 
through  these  contract  compliance  activities. 
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Job  Development  in  New  Hotels  -  Holiday  Inn  -  Financial  District  (Chinatown) 

Holiday  Inn  opened  its  second  and  third  new  Inns  in  San  Francisco 
in  1970  --  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  Inn  in  July,  and  the  Financial  District  Inn 
in  November.   The  latter  Inn,  which  will  house  the  Chinese  Cultural  Center 
on  one  of  its  37  floors,  is  the  largest  of  the  three  Inns  with  572  rooms.   It 
became  a  major  HRC  project. 

Early  in  August,  Holiday  Inn  management  wrote  to  the  HRC  and  in- 
dicated that  when  the  Financial  District  (Chinatown)  Inn  opened,  807.  of  its 
total  employees  would  be  drawn  from  the  Chinatown  community.   To  work  out 
the  referral  procedure,  HRC  first  won  agreement  from  the  unions,  then  numer- 
ous meetings  were  held  between  Holiday  Inn,  the  HRC,  and  community  groups. 
The  China town -North  Beach  Human  Resources  Development  Center  was  the  referral 
agency  to  which  nearly  1,200  applicants  from  the  community  applied  for  jobs 
in  various  categories.  After  preliminary  interviews  and  evaluations,  the 
Center  referred  a  total  of  400  applicants  to  Holiday  Inn;  approximately  120 
were  hired. 

Positions  filled  at  the  Inn,  as  later  reported  by  the  Innkeeper, 
Mr.  Mark  Novak,  included:   catering  manager,  night  auditors,  front  desk  clerk, 
cashiers,  reservation  clerk,  waiters,  waitresses,  inspectress,  cooks,  bell 
captain,  bell  men,  housemen,  maids,  and  janitors.   In  the  hotel-related  opera- 
tions, such  as  the  lobby  concessionaires,  certain  jobs  v?ere  also  filled  by 
applicants  from  the  community.  Ihey  include  sales  persons  in  the  drug  store 
and  men's  shop,  and  parking  attendants  at  the  garage. 

Other  new  hotel  projects  contacted  by  staff  in  1970  regarding 
affirmative  action  included:   Hyatt  House  -Union  Square;  St.  Francis  Tower; 
and  the  Hilton  Tower. 

Chinatown  Garment  Shops  Follow-Up 

During  the  height  of  the  Chinatown  garment  shops  rezoning  proposal 
hearings  in  1969,  the  Commission  released  a  report  titled,  "Analysis  of  China- 
town Garment  Workers  Survey  Questionnaire",  and  passed  a  resolution  pledging 
continued  involvement  on  behalf  of  these  hard  pressed  garment  ladies,  especi- 
ally the  goal  of  medical  insurance  coverage. 

In  July  1970,  the  staff  of  the  Employment  section  again  made  a  sur- 
vey to  find  out  the  extent  of  the  garment  workers'  fringe  benefit  programs. 
A  total  of  36  shops  were  visited. 

Findings  included: 

(a)  There  were  approximately  1,300  women  workers  covered  by  employer- 
paid  medical  insurance. 

(b)  The  8  p.m.  closing  hour  (this  was  the  Chinese  Bay  Area  Apparel  Con- 
tractor Association's  self-imposed  closing  hour  for  all  member  shops) 
was  partially  successful.   It  was  reported  that  22  of  the  total  36 
shops  surveyed  maintained  some  skeleton  work  crew  after  8  p.m. 

(c)  Despite  the  reported  increases  in  wages  of  workers  by  various  owners 
of  shops  in  1970,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Wages,  Hours  and  Con- 
tracts Division  reported  to  the  Chinatown  Advisory  Council  that  there 
were  a  number  of  non-payment  of  wage  cases  filed. 
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Resolution  on  Affirmative  Action  Programs  on  Waterfront  Development 

As  1971  approached  the,  HRC  once  again  restated  its  concern 
for  the  fact  that  jobs  which  have  been  created  in  San  Francisco  are  in- 
creasingly filled  by  people  who  live  outside  San  Francisco  --  currently 
40%.   New  jobs  to  be  created  by  new  Port  Commission  developments  may, 
especially  with  the  completion  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District, 
increase  this  tendency  still  further  unless  the  commitments  and  plans 
are  made  in  advance  to  recruit  and  train  San  Franciscans  for  these  jobs. 

The  HRC,  in  1970,  passed  a  resolution  requesting  that  an  ap- 
proved affirmative  action  employment  program  be  required  as  part  of  any 
development  proposal  upon  which  the  Port  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors are  asked  to  pass  judgment.   It  is  the  HRC's  position  that  the  af- 
firmative action  commitment  of  any  developer  be  spelled  out  beforehand, 
covering  not  only  the  short-term  planning  and  construction  phase  of  a 
project,  but  also  for  the  long-term  jobs  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  any  developments  as  well.   This  is  necessary,  no  matter  what  the  phy- 
sical dimensions  of  the  project  are  re:   height,  length  or  shape. 

One  of  the  real  tests  of  affirmative  action  is  whether  water- 
front developments  create  new  job  opportunities  will  serve  San  Francisco's 
residents,  including  our  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

Racial  and  Ethnic  Employment  Pattern  Survey 

During  much  of  1970,  a  special  staff  project,  the  racial-ethnic 
survey  of  employees  in  68  departments  or  sub-divisions  of  the  government 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  was  under  way,  culminating  in  the 
release  of  the  formal  report  in  September. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  minority  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  as 
of  December  31,  1969,  held  about  30  percent  (5,736)  of  the  City's  Civil  Ser- 
vice jobs.   With  minority  groups  generally  estimated  to  make  up  35  percent 
of  the  City's  population,  this  finding  made  the  City  the  major  provider  of 
economic  opportunity  in  this  area. 

Despite  the  overall  proportionate  number  of  minorities  in  Civil 
Service  jobs,  according  to  Francisco  J.  Aviles,  the  staff  member  who  directed 
the  survey,  whites  (other  than  Spanish-origin)  continued  to  dominate  numeri- 
cally in  the  upper-level  (managerial,  professional  and  craftsmen)  positions. 
Though  Asiatics  in  the  City  were  under-represented  (at  4.3  percent  of  the 
total  City  payroll)  they  did  hold  more  high-level  jobs  than  the  other 
minorities. 

In  35  of  the  68  departments  tallied  (the  Board  of  Education,  Housing 
Authority  and  Redevelopment  Agency  were  not  included  in  the  survey),  Negroes 
and  Asiatics  were  on  the  payroll  in  numbers  equal  to  and  sometimes  more  than 
their  proportion  of  the  population. 
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The  report  contained  a  summary  of  occupational  categories  by 
racial/ethnic  distribution,  a  summary  racial/ethnic  breakdown  by  depart- 
ments, and  a  similar  summary  of  monthly  gross  salaries. 
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Distribution  of  this  racial/ethnic  survey  was  to  all  City  depart- 
nts  and  to  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  and  the  Mayor,  with  the  HRC's 
emphasis  being  placed  on  its  use  as  a  guideline  in  undertaking  affirmative 
action  where  the  working  force  was  not  truly  representative. 

Contract  Compliance  Program  on  City  Suppliers 

Although  the  City  has  had  a  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  for  sup- 
pliers of  goods  and  services  since  1966,  the  HRC  has  never  had  adequate 
staff  to  implement  it.   In  August  1970,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  gave  the  HRC  a  grant  to  begin  a  compliance  program. 

Edward  Vurek,  hired  under  the  grant,  began  his  work  in  1970  to 
gather  minority  employment  information  and  affirmative  action  policies  from 
City  suppliers.   This  information  will  be  evaluated  and  a  determination  made 
as  to  the  compliance  of  the  supplier.   Those  not  in  compliance  will  be  asked 
to  make  changes  and  modifications  designed  to  promote  affirmative  action. 
This  will  be  done  through  a  negotiated  agreement  with  the  HRC.  Non-compliance 
can  result  in  cancelled  contracts,  ineligibility  to  bid  on  contracts,  and 
fines . 

Through  December  1970,  thirty-nine  companies  had  been  contacted. 
The  industries  include  dairy  supplies,  other  food  services,  printing,  drug 
and  medical  supplies,  and  automotive  supplies  and  services.  Eleven  more 
companies  will  be  contacted,  including  transportation  services,  computer 
programming,  office  machine  services,  and  tow  car  services. 

Study  on  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Examination  Procedures 

In  a  response  to  a  request  from  the  HRC,  The  San  Francisco  Founda- 
tion in  1970  granted  funds  for  a  study  on  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Service 
examination  process  for  employment.   The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  deter- 
mine where  in  the  selection  minority  applicants  run  into  special  hurdles 
other  than  their  ability  to  do  the  job,  which  select  them  out. 

The  need  for  this  project  was  underlined  by  empirical  findings 
which  showed  that,  although  minority  representation  in  City  service  is 
fairly  good,  the  percentage  of  minority  group  members  then  working  was  smaller 
than  the  percentage  of  minority  group  members  who  apply  for  Civil  Service  jobs. 
The  main  body  of  the  ^tudy  will  be  a  simple  statistical  analysis  by  race  to 
determine  where  these  people  are  eliminated  in  the  selection  and  examination 
process . 

In  order  to  implement  the  study,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a 
number  of  types  of  positions  (or  classes)  in  the  work  force  which  are  to 
be  followed  from  receipt  of  applications  until  the  eligibles  are  placed 
in  the  jobso 

At  the  close  of  1970,  this  project  was  50%  completed  and  the  report 
should  be  published  early  in  August  of  1971. 
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An  important  HRC  resolution,  introduced  in  1970  by  the  Employ- 
ment Committee,  and  forwarded  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  urged  that 
members  of  the  minority  community  be  selected  more  frequently  to  serve  on 
oral  job  interview  panels,  and  suggested  that  all  future  oral  interview 
panels  include  at  least  one  person  who  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  Human 
Relations.   The  latter  part  of  this  resolution  has  not  been  fully  imple- 
mented, although  minority  members  were  appointed  more  frequently  during 
1970. 

Job  Opportunities  for  Minority  Persons 

During  the  early  spring  of  1970,  the  Employment  staff  reviewed 

and  urged  support  for  programs  involving  the  "employment  of  the  disadvantaged 

within  the  Wood  Fabric  industry,  and  its  sponsor  'Opportunities  Through 
Onwership' ". 

By  the  summer  of  1970,  the  HRC  enunciated  a  clearly  defined  policy 
on  employment  placement.   It  defined  its  role  as  that  of  developing  job  op- 
portunities for  minority  persons,  and  especially  those  who  are  disadvantaged. 
The  HRC  is  NOT,  however,  an  employment  agency,  and  does  its  recruiting  through 
duly  constituted  agencies  such  as  the  State  Department  of  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment, etc.   This  policy  since  has  become  a  guide  to  the  staff  in  employ- 
ment, recruiting  and  placement. 

Other  1970  projects  that  counted  for  much  staff  time  and  efforts 
included : 

Police  Minority  Recruitment  and  Selection  Procedures 

In  this  area  progress  has  been  slow.   Some  gains  include  a  reduction 

in  the  height  limitations  for  policemen  as  means  of  bringing  in  more  applicants 

from  the  Chinese  and  Spanish-speaking  communities.   Other  aspects  of  the  selec- 
tion procedures  are  before  the  Civil  Service  Task  Force. 

Affirmative  Action  on  Bay  Area  Transit  District 

Since  the  fall  of  1970,  the  Coordinator  of  Employment  has  devoted 
considerable  period  of  hours  to  implement  the  affirmative  action  program  of 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  in  construction,  specifically  in  re: 
dump  trucks. 

As  the  year  ended,  emphasis  changed  to  developing  an  affirmative 
action  program  for  implementation  during  BARTD's  revenue  operational  phase 
in  cooperation  with  other  groups  in  the  three-county  area  covered  by  BARTD. 
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Increasing  Minority  Employment  in  the 

Juvenile  Court  and  City  Adult  Probation  Department 


Since  personnel  of  the  Juvenile  Court  are  involved  directly 
and  intensively  with  large  numbers  of  ghetto  and  disadvantaged  youth  and 
their  families,  the  HRC,  in  1970,  stressed  the  crucial  need  for  a  program 
designed  to  provide  a  balanced  ethnic  representation,  including  especial1y 
the  Spanish-origin  community,  on  the  Court  staff.   The  HRC  also  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  Adult  Probation  Department,  housed  in  the  Hall  of  Justice 
as  a  primary  support  arm  of  the  Superior  and  Municipal  Courts,  reflects 
the  quality  of  services  as  well  as  the  administration  of  justice  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  minority  offenders. 

The  HRC,  also  called  for  the  establishment  of  interpreter  and 
translator  services  for  bilingual  clients,  mostly  of  Spanish  and  Chinese 
ancestry,  who  appear  before  the  courts.   This  project  regretfully  was  not 
funded  during  1970. 
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COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 


Youth  and  Education  Committee 

Youth  and  education  programs  and  problems  are  an  area  of  serious 
and  continuing  concern  for  the  HRC.  Two  main  responsibilities  dictate  our 
concern. 

First,  the  Ordinance  establishing  the  HFC  stated  in  Sections  12A.1 
and  12A.5  the  following: 

"The  products  of  discrimination  accumulate  continuously,  with  the 
result  that  the  social,  economic  and  educational  gaps  between  those 
suffering  discrimination  and  the  majority  of  the  community  con- 
stantly widen.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  affirmative  remedial  action  must 
be  initiated,  encouraged  and  coordinated.  .  .  .   The  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  and  duty  to  consult  with  and  maintain  contact 
with  other  public  agencies.  .  .  .   Cooperate  with  and  make  written 
recommendations  to  City  and  County  agencies,  boards  and  officers 
towards  the  development  and  implementation  of  this  ordinance." 

Second,  majority  as  well  as  minority  groups  increasingly  are 
concerned  with  improving  the  quality  of  public  education.   The  disenchant- 
ment of  youth  with  established  agencies  of  education  and  of  government  and 
the  ways  by  which  this  dissatisfaction  is  made  manifest  are  of  considerable 
community  concern. 

The  HRC,  an  agency  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  is 
the  only  public  agency  charged  with  working  with  the  full  spectrum  of  youth 
concerns  and  not  limited  to  a  particular  area  such  as  education,  welfare, 
or  delinquency  prevention. 

Early  in  its  history,  the  HRC  developed  a  basic  relationship  with 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  as  advocate,  interpreter,  and  catalytic 
agent  on  behalf  of  racial/ethnic  minorities.   No  specific  priorities  were 
established  in  advance  because  priorities  are  determined  as  a  function  of 
need  --  they  change.   Particular  examples  of  HRC  involvement  in  public  edu- 
cation are  its  involvement  on  behalf  of  such  programs  as  bilingual  education; 
counseling;  free  and  reduced-price  lunches;  student  rights  and  responsibilities; 
vocational  opportunities;  compensatory  education;  State  and  Federal  legislation 
affecting  education;  school  site  advisory  councils;  educational  complexes;  in- 
service  teachers  training;  the  need  for  greatly  expanded  minority  group  per- 
sonnel; and  integration. 

In  order  to  make  concrete  the  Youth  and  Education  Committee's 
basic  educational  concerns,  we  will  discuss  in  some  detail  a  few  of  the 
problem  areas  to  which  it  has  addressed  itself.  As  long  as  children  sit 
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in  classrooms,  not  understanding  what  the  teacher  says  because  they  do 
not  comprehend  English,  all  other  educational  concerns  are  irrelevant  as 
far  as  these  non-English  speaking  students  are  concerned.   The  HRC,  in 
1970,  probed  in  depth  the  status  of  English  as  a  Second  Language/bilingual 
education  programs  in  the  public  schools.   The  HRC  had  been  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal initiators  of  these  fledgling  programs.   Public  attention  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  pressing  need  for  greatly  expanded  programs  for  non-English 
speaking  pupils,  native  as  well  as  foreign-born.   Despite  a  School  District 
expenditure  of  almost  one  million  dollars  a  year  on  these  programs,  a  crisis 
now  exists  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  for  their  retention  and  expansion. 

Due  largely  to  the  highlighting  of  the  need  for  expanded  English 
instruction,  Federal  funding  for  language -handicapped  pupils  rose  from  $51,500 
for  the  1969-1970  academic  year  to  $384,220  for  1970-1971.   Unfortunately, 
with  estimates  of  those  needing  service  ranging  from  10%  to  37%  of  the  total 
school  population,  a  pressing  need  still  exists,  despite  significant  ad- 
vances made  to  date. 

Because  of  State  and  Federal  legislation  setting  restrictions  on 
those  eligible  to  receive  free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  the  School  Dis- 
trict's policy  of  granting  free  lunches  to  pupils  in  need  had  to  be  modi- 
fied.  The  HRC,  in  1970,  continued  to  work  with  the  appropriate  School  Dis- 
trict staff  to  find  ways  of  retaining  outside  funding,  while  at  the  same 
time  continuing  to  serve  students  in  need. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  graduate  interne,  the  HRC  initiated  and 
worked  for  the  passage  of  key  legislation  (national  and  state)  in  the  field 
of  education.   Community  groups  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  state 
were  kep  informed  of  appropriate  bills.   The  City-Wide  Youth  Council  cam- 
paigned for  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.   The  HRC  supported  the  abolition 
of  administrative  tenure  and  opposed  the  legislation  prohibiting  busing  as 
a  tool  for  achieving  integration. 

As  part  of  its  educational  function,  the  HRC  conducted  a  Community 
Seminar  in  Public  Education  focusing  on  counseling  in  the  public  schools.  A 
representative  cross-section  of  community  people  involved  in  education  attended. 

Additional  illustrations  of  the  educational  role  of  the  HRC  in- 
cluded careful  studies  of  the  complex  issues  involved  in  the  Charter  amend- 
ment for  an  elected  Board  of  Education,  the  policy  statement  on  housing,  and 
the  bond  issue  for  Hunters  Point  schools.   These  analyses  were  distributed 
widely  throughout  the  community. 

A  feasibility  study  of  the  free  public  school  system,  which  would 
ensure  adequate  protection  for  all  school  systems  involved,  was  seen  as  the 
most  practical  means  of  exploring  the  possibilities  of  educational  alternatives, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  concept  of  a  free  public  school  system. 
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Functioning  as  an  interpreter  and  catalyst,  HRC  staff  met  with 
School  District  staff  and  the  Association  of  Black  Psychologists  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  the  use  of  group  and  individual  intelligence  testing. 
Out  of  these  group  discussions  were  developed  revised  School  District  pro- 
cedures drastically  curtailing  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  and  urging 
State  development  of  culturally  fair  tests  and  testing  procedures. 

As  advocate,  HRC,  in  1970,  sought  to  increase  substantially  the 
number  of  minority  group  teachers  and  administrators  hired  and  promoted, 
urging  that  the  racial  and  ethnic  balance  of  the  faculty  approximate  that 
of  the  total  San  Francisco  public  schools'  student  body,  which  during  1970 
was  approximately  657.  minority  group  students.   Staff  acted  on  this  mandate 
on  several  fronts:   encouraging  qualified  minority  group  candidates  to  ap- 
ply; investigating  charges  of  alleged  discrimination;  increasing  communica- 
tion among  diverse  groups;  and  improving  the  climate  for  minority  group 
personnel. 

To  relieve  overcrowding  at  Galileo  High  School  and  to  explore  the 
use  of  excess  Federal  lands  for  educational  purposes,  the  HRC  both  met  and 
corresponded  with  those  involved.  While  no  long-term  solution  was  reached, 
the  temporary  use  of  Fort  Mason  facilities  was  arranged  to  relieve  overcrowding 
at  Galileo. 

On  an  on-going  basis,  staff  participated  in  the  Bilingual  Education 
Core  Committee,  the  Community  Services  Program  Advisory  Committee,  the  Com- 
pensatory Education  Advisory  Committee,  the  Counseling  and  Guidance  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Discipline  Manual  Revision  Committee,  the  Drug  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  Free  School  Lunch  Advisory  Committee,  the  Occupation  Preparation 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Vocational  Master  Plan  Committee,  and  the  Volunteers 
in  College /Career  Information  Advisory  Committee.   The  HRC  has  three  main  ob- 
jectives in  such  advisory  committee  participation: 

(a)  to  facilitate  communication  among  all  parties  concerned; 

(b)  to  encourage  improvement  of  education  and  flexible  response 
to  change;  and 

(c)  to  have  representatives  of  youth  and  minority  groups  actively 
involved  on  such  committees. 

Three  examples  of  programs  begun  in  1970  which  grew  out  of  the 
HRC's  concern  and  impetus  and  which  had  on-going  effective  community  in- 
volvement were  : 

(a)   The  development  of  a  Student  Rights  and  Responsibilities  state- 
ment by  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council,  in  conjunction  with  teacher 
and  administrator  groups. 
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(b)  The  monitoring  of  Bilingual/English-as-a-Second-Language 
education  by  the  Bilingual  Core  Committee,  a  broadly-based 
group  with  teachers,  organizations,  parents,  and  community 
interests  represented. 

(c)  The  building  of  school  involvement  through  the  vehicle  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  Educational  Fund,  a  plan  to  raise 
scholarship  and  loan  monies  through  active  participation  of 
students  and  community.   This  was  a  project  of  the  Urban  Fellow 
assigned  to  the  HRC  by  the  Yale-based  project. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  Youth  and  Education  Committee's  in- 
volvement with  and  commitment  to  public  education  is  its  concern  with 
youth.   The  Committee  has  widened  its  scope  to  include  the  many-faceted 
interests  of  youth,  including  recreation  and  civil  rights.   This  was  done 
in  1970  by  expanding  the  Committee  to  include  representatives  of  official 
and  community  youth-serving  agencies  and  by  developing  and  maintaining  a 
closer  working  relationship  with  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council. 

Martin  Whitted  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

On  the  day  of  Martin  Luther  King's  funeral,  a  San  Francisco  bus 
driver,  Martin  Whitted,  was  killed  while  making  his  rounds  in  Hunters  Point. 
Instead  of  demanding  retail iat ion  against  the  youth  who  were  committing  a 
robbery  when  her  husband  was  shot,  Mrs.  Whitted  asked  the  HRC's  help  in  de- 
veloping a  program  for  the  youth  of  Hunters  Point,  using  the  funds  contri- 
buted to  her  and  her  children  by  sympathetic  people  throughout  the  country. 
Based  on  community  recommendations  that  the  money  raised  be  used  solely  for 
scholarships,  awards  are  given  annually  to  students  in  the  seven  elementary^ 
one  junior  high,  and  one  senior  high  serving  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  com- 
munity.  Currently,  three  graduates  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  are  being 
assisted  in  furthering  their  education  through  the  Martin  Whitted  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund. 

Reading  Panel 

The  Reading  Panel  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  following 
ethnic  groups:  American  Indian,  Black,  Chinese,  Filipino,  Japanese,  and 
Latino.   Since  June  1969,  this  group  has  been  reviewing  social  sciences  text- 
books, using  as  its  guidelines  Sections  9959  and  10013  of  the  State  Education 
Code  which  require  the  correct  portrayal  of  the  role  and  contribution  of  the 
American  Negro  and  members  of  other  ethnic  groups. 

The  School  District's  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instructional 
Development  and  Services  suggested  that  the  panel's  critiques  of  secondary 
level  texts  be  used  in  the  schools  in  conjunction  with  the  texts  and  that 
students  be  encouraged  to  do  critical  evaluations  of  their  texts.  The  panel 
considers  this  to  be  a  positive,  innovative  use  of  the  critiques. 
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"The  Black  Man  in  the  New  World",  a  junior  high  school  level 
instructional  material  developed  during  a  Summer  1970  Workshop,  was  re- 
viewed by  the  panel  at  the  School  District's  specific  request.   This  text 
was,  on  recommendation  of  the  panel,  subsequently  withdrawn  from  use. 

The  HRC  received  and  investigated  a  complaint  that  the  physical 
arrangement  of  the  Frederick  Douglas  Years  exhibit  at  the  Oakland  Museum 
created  a  decidedly  negative  tone.   Investigation  determined  that  because 
of  the  omission  of  six  panels  and  the  arrangement  of  the  remaining  panels, 
a  balanced  presentation  was  not  possible. 

Chinatown-North  Beach  Advisory  Council 

The  HRC  continued  in  1970  to  be  very  active  in  Chinatown.   Its 
Chinatown-North  Beach  Advisory  Council,  chaired  by  Commissioner  John  Yehall 
Chin,  met  monthly,  drawing  together  many  points  of  view  within  the  community. 
Representatives  of  public  agencies  came  to  the  Advisory  Council  to  explain 
their  function,  to  answer  questions,  and  to  become  more  involved  with  the 
community.  An  illustration  of  the  Advisory  Council  functioning  was  com- 
munity concern  regarding  the  lack  of  competent  Chinese-English  interpreters 
available  in  the  courts  and  related  services,  especially  those  directly  af- 
fecting the  juvenile  offenders.   These  concerns  were  made  public;  the  HRC 
prepared  and  forwarded  for  action  concrete  recommendations  to  alleviate  the 
problems.  At  the  close  of  1970,  the  Advisory  Council  was  undergoing  the 
process  of  self-examination.   The  initial  purpose  of  bringing  together  com- 
munity persons  with  agency  representatives  is  now  being  served  by  several 
groups  within  the  concerned  community.  Differences  based  on  age  and  point  of 
view  in  Chinatown  appear  to  be  widening.  The  HRC  must  continue  to  try  to 
help  bring  together  the  diverse  groups  to  discuss  specific  issues  of  common 
concern. 

The  HRC  and  the  Spanish-Speaking  Community 

The  HRC  has  continued  its  efforts  to  expand  its  involvement  within 
the  Spanish-speaking  community,  and,  at  the  end  of  1970,  its  staff  began  a 
review  of  the  problems  affecting  this  community.   One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  this  review  was  the  problem  of  how  to  relate  to  the  diversity  of  opinions 
and  methods  employed  in  problem-solving  within  this  community.   It  is  the  aim 
of  the  HRC  not  to  duplicate  and/or  compete  with  local  organizations  which 
have  devoted  much  time  and  effort  in  certain  problem  areas.   Instead,  the  HRC 
is  interested  in  playing  a  supportive  and  catalytic  role,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  government. 

This  review  continued  into  1970  in  consultation  with  major  organi- 
zations, groups  and  individuals  which  make  up  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples 
in  San  Francisco. 
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Also  in  1970,  the  HRC  initiated  staff  work  with  a  number  of  ad 
hoc  committees,  programs  and  organizations  on  specific  issues.  An  example 
is  the  "Latin  Comittee  on  E.O.C.",  which  was  formed  by  a  number  of  Mission- 
based  organizations  out  of  their  concern  for  employment  opportunities  and 
other  anti-poverty  programs  provided  through  the  San  Francisco  Economic 
Opportunity  Council.   The  Committee  seeks  more  representative  numbers  of 
EOC  jobs  for  Spanish-speaking  people. 

In  addition,  staff  in  1970  was  in  contact  with  Latin  organizations 
in  developing  closer  ties  with  private  industry  on  such  endeavors  as  Senior 
Citizens  programs,  and  nutrition.   Staff  also  brought  together  City  depart- 
ment heads  and  Latin  organizations  to  discuss  common  interests. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  that  emerged  in  the  HRC  work  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  was  that  while  there  is  agreement  as  to  the  defi- 
nition of  problems  and  goals,  there  also  exists  legitimate  disagreement  in 
some  areas  as  to  which  are  the  best  selections  of  problem-solving  mechanisms. 
It  is  this  fact  that  makes  important  the  review  by  staff  of  the  HRC's  rela- 
tionship with  the  Spanish-speaking  community  groups  to  prevent  competing 
with  or  usurping  the  rightful  roles  of  community  organizations.   The  HRC 
hopes  to  maintain  vital  communication  with  all  divergent  opinions,  and  to 
provide  support  to  this  important  community  in  our  City. 

American-Indians 

In  response  to  feelings  of  the  local  American-Indian  community, 
the  HRC  approved  a  resolution  of  support  for  legislation  in  Congress  or 
behalf  of  the  Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives  regarding  their  land  rights. 
Other  public  agencies  and  officials,  including  human  rights  commissions 
across  the  country,  were  contacted  in  regards  this  issue  affecting  the 
American -Indian  community. 

The  HRC  in  1970  formed  an  Indian  Advisory  Committee  which  meets 
regularly  to  discuss  common  problems  and  concerns.   This  advisory  group  also 
gives  the  HRC  an  opportunity  to  channel  technical  assistance  and  information 
on  various  activities  of  government  and  private  industry  to  the  community. 

Staff  is  also  working  with  Indian  Bay  Area  organizations  in  an 
attempt  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  local  Indian  organizations  in  the 
development  of  Federal  aid  proposals. 

Visitacion  Valley 

Staff  began  coordinating  a  task  force  of  community  organizations, 
school  officials,  churches,  the  United  Bay  Area  Crusade,  the  Mayor's  Office, 
and  other  City  agencies,  in  the  development  of  a  summer  program  for  the 
Sunnydale  housing  projects. 
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Spanish-Speaking  Latin  Committee  on  Civil  Service  Jobs 

The  HRC's  Ethnic-Racial  Survey  of  San  Francisco  City  and  County 
Employees,  released  during  1970,  is  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
report.   One  of  the  findings  of  this  report  was  that,  in  1969,  Spanish- 
origin  citizens  of  the  City  held  only  2.9  percent  of  the  Civil  Service  jobs, 
whereas  the  proportion  of  the  City  population  of  this  community  is  about 
10  percent. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  fact,  the  HRC's  Community  Organization 
Representative  brought  together  a  committee  of  community  people  to  address 
themselves  to  corrective  steps  to  reduce  this  ethnic  imbalance. 

A  14-point  list  of  recommendations  was  drawn  up  by  a  group  of 
Spanish-origin  members  of  such  organizations  as:   Horizons  Unlimited,  the 
State  Human  Resources  Development  Department,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  Centro  Social  Obrero,  Arriba  Juntos,  the  Mission  Neighborhood 
Health  Center,  the  Mission  Coalition  Organization,  the  Mission  Develop- 
ment Council,  the  Mission  English  Language  Center,  the  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  the  Real  Alternatives 
Program,  etc. 

The  Latin  Committee  met  with  Mayor  Alioto  within  a  few  weeks  of 
its  organizing  to  discuss  implementation  of  its  recommendations  regarding 
such  steps  as  more  active  recruitment,  updating  examinations  and  making  them 
more  relevant,  appointment  of  a  Latin  commissioner  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, providing  on-the-job  training,  creation  of  a  special  list  of  Spanish- 
speaking  personnel  for  jobs  where  services  are  provided  to  the  Latin  community, 
etc.   The  Mayor  conferred  with  the  General  Manager-Personnel  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  asking  that  he  facilitate  expansion  of  opportunity  to 
the  Latin  community.   The  Latin  Committee  also  scheduled  meetings  with  heads 
of  City  Departments,  particularly  the  Department  of  Social  Services  and  the 
Municipal  Railway,  to  enlist  their  cooperation. 

New  approaches  have  been  developed. 

Police  Liaison  Committee 

This  Committee  in  the  past  year  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
a  vital  dialogue  between  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  and  various 
communities  in  the  City.  As  such  it  has  expanded  its  involvement  from  crime- 
related  problems  into  broader  social  concerns  affecting  all  communities, 
peoples  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Committee  has  encouraged  and  supported  the  Police  Department 
efforts  in  such  areas  as  minority  police  recruitment,  departmental  reorgani- 
zation, and  police  youth  programs. 
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On  other  major  issues,  such  as  drug  treatment,  the  Committee 
actively  supported  the  expansion  and  budgetary  increase  fur  the  City's 
Center  for  Special  Problems,  a  clinic  which  will  be  providing  a  Methadone 
maintenance  program  for  four  hundred  drug  addicts.   The  Committee  will 
continue  to  use  its  influence  and  assistance  to  increase  this  most  im- 
portant medical  service  to  another  one  thousand  drug  addicts.   The  Com- 
mittee's staff  has  also  lent  time  and  internes  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  city-wide  coordinated  drug  programs,  in  cooperation  with  the  Center  for 
Special  Problems,  and  other  private  non-profit  organizations. 

The  Committee  has  been  a  forum  for  development  of  new  programs 
and  approaches  for  crime-related  problems.   An  example  is  the  discussions 
with  public  officials  and  the  Chief  of  Police  among  others  concerning 
alcoholism  --  and  its  conversion  from  a  police  activity  to  medical  one. 
The  Committee  has  also  supported  programs  such  as  the  Own  Recognizance 
bail  project,  changes  and  reforms  in  the  jails,  and  the  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  program. 
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CITY-WIDE  YOUTH  COUNCIL 


In  1970,  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council,  which  came  into  being 
in  January  1969,  was  reorganized  to  involve  a  broader  cross-section  of 
City  youth.   Its  initial  representation  had  been  largely  from  the  so- 
called  target  area  councils,  and  organizations  in  the  Oceanview,  Merced 
Heights,  Ingleside  and  Haight-Ashbury  sections  of  the  City. 

The  reorganization  carried  out  in  1970  did  achieve  a  wider 
participation,  and  Council  meetings  now  are  attended  by  representatives 
of  eight  parochial  schools,  eight  public  high  schools,  seven  junior  high 
schools,  and  a  number  of  independent  youth-serving  organizations  through- 
out the  City,  as  well  as  several  target  and  non-target  area  groups.   The 
response  from  young  people  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Unified  School  District  was  instrumental  in  disseminating  membership 
invitations,  and  in  part  to  the  issue  of  school  discipline  procedures  which 
figured  in  Council  discussions  throughout  the  year. 

As  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council  became  more  involved  in  issues, 
it  developed  a  core  of  individual  young  people  who  carried  cit  specific 
projects  of  the  Council.   Some  of  these  issues  which  expanded  the  base 
of  the  Council  in  1970  were: 

Car  Fare  Increase 

The  City-Wide  Youth  Council  successfully  opposed  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission's  effort  to  increase  public  transit  fares  for  youth 
to  ten  cents.  The  Council  disseminated  information  to  the  youth  of  the 
PUC  actions,  and  stimulated  the  writing  of  letters  of  opposition  to  the 
increase. 

City-Wide  Youth  Council  Newspaper 

A  newspaper  was  established  to  give  the  youth  voice  a  chance  to 
express  itself.   The  San  Francisco  Progress,  a  neighborhood  newspaper,  pro- 
vided the  Youth  Council  with  a  one-page  insert  published  on  the  third  Friday 
of  each  month.   The  Council  provided  a  staff  of  youth  who  gained  practical 
experience  in  how  to  lay  out  and  design  a  newspaper,  and  write  editorials 
and  stories. 

City-Wide  Youth  Council  Retreat 

In  January,  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council  sponsored  a  weekend  retreat 
in  La  Honda,  Calif.,  to  allow  youth  to  review  the  structure  of  the  Council, 
to  make  recommendations  on  how  to  involve  more  youth  throughout  the  City  in 
the  Youth  Council,  to  evaluate  by-laws,  and  to  examine  issues  which  the 
Council  might  undertake. 
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Mayor's  Office  Retreat 

Youth  Council  representatives  participated  in  the  Mayor's  Office 
retreat  held  in  Occidental,  Calif,  in  February  of  1970.   The  purpose  of  the 
retreat  was  to  allow  staff  and  members  of  youth-serving  agencies  to  evaluate 
and  coordinate  summer  programs  for  youth  in  their  community.   Out  of  this 
retreat  came  the  idea  that  youth-serving  agencies  should  coordinate  their 
programs  in  order  not  to  duplicate  services  and  to  provide  more  services  to 
youth. 

Radio  Broadcasts 

Twelve  Youth  Council  representatives  participated  during  1970  in 
radio  broadcasts  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.   The  broadcasts 
were  made  over  KFRC,  KGO  and  KSAY. 

Students'  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

Representatives  of  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council  served  on  a  com- 
mittee originally  formed  by  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  to 
write  a  document  on  students'  rights  and  responsibilities.  The  committee 
met  from  May  to  June  without  completing  the  task.   In  August,  the  students 
themselves  started  writing  the  document,  with  assistance  from  the  Youth  Law 
Center,  teachers,  administrators,  and  the  staff  of  the  HRC ,  The  students 
ultimately  drafted  a  14-page  manual  on  students'  rights  and  responsibilities 
which  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Shaheen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
and  to  the  Board  of  Education.   The  Board  of  Education  was  scheduled  to  take 
some  action  on  the  students'  document  in  March  of  1971. 

Meeting  With  Dr.  Shaheen,  Super  intent  of  Public  Schools 

When  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Shaheen  became  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  June  of  1970,  one  of  his  first  actions  was  to  meet  with  the  City-Wide  Youth 
Council  of  San  Francisco.   The  Council  assisted  him  in  setting  up  n  number  of 
subsequent  meetings  with  youth  for  their  input  to  him  on  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

Summer  Jobs  Crisis 

Each  summer,  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  confronted 
with  the  serious  problem  of  the  lack  of  jobs  for  youth.   Unemployment  of 
young  people  usually  ranges  from  257„  to  357.  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. Many  youth  felt  that  the  City  was  not  adequately  addressing  itself 
to  this  need.   As  a  result,  the  young  people  turned  to  the  City-Wide  Youth 
Council  for  a  possible  solution.   The  City-Wide  Youth  Council  did  not  have 
the  means  to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem  and  groups  began  to  compete 
for  the  few  jobs  available.   The  result  was  that  the  summer  job  crisis  al- 
most "wrecked"  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council. 
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San  Francisco  Citizens  League,  Inc. 

For  the  second  successive  year,  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council 
brought  youth  from  the  various  areas  of  the  City  to  sit  in  as  voting  mem- 
bers on  the  Program  Review  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Citizens  League, 
Inc.   The  Program  Review  Committee  was  charged  with  evaluating  the  on- 
going summer  education  and  recreation  programs  of  youth  agencies,  and 
recommending  funding  allocations. 

Dashial  Enterprises 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dashial  Enterprises,  the  City-Wide  Youth 
Council  received  250  tickets  to  the  Temptations  Show  in  August  of  1970. 
The  Council  distributed  the  tickets  to  youth  throughout  the  City. 
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AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  ON  WELFARE  AND  HEALTH 


This  Committee  was  established  in  late  1969  in  response  to 
a  potentially  grave  threat  to  the  public  assistance  rights  of  immigrants 
in  the  San  Francisco  community,  specifically  in  Chinatown.   The  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Commissioner  Alvin  Fine  (who  continued  to  guide 
its  work  in  1970)  helped  to  bring  about  a  resolution  to  this  crisis  when  a 
Department  of  Social  Services  memorandum  which  had  precipitated  the  crisis 
was  withdrawn. 

Among  its  discussion  subjects,  on  which  it  called  for  assistance 
on  members  who  include  a  representative  of  the  City  Mental  Health  Services 
Department,  of  the  Golden  Gate  Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  and  of  the  California  Committep  on  Regional  Medical  Programs  were: 

The  Food  Supplement  Program  in  San  Francisco.   Staff  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  parties  to  this  program,  which  be^an  as  a  volunteer 
effort  by  medical  students  at  the  University  of  California  Medicfil 
Center.  Anti-Hunger  Week,  September  20  through  27,  was  endorsed  by 
the  HRC  on  Committee  recommendation. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  San  Francisco  Emergency  Medical  Care  Com- 
mittee.  Staff  attends  the  regular  meetings  of  this  Committee. 

The  Food  Stamp  Distribution  program  in  San  Francisco. 

The  effect  of  cuts  in  health  and  public  assistance  funds  on  the 
State  and  National  levels. 

Support,  expressed  in  a  letter  from  Chairman  Fine  to  the  Mayor  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  for  a  request  that  the  City  budget  for 
fiscal  1970  include  provision  for  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  over 
dependent  and  neglected  children  from  the  Juvenile  Probation  Depart- 
ment (Youth  Guidance  Center)  to  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 

The  Committee  remains  active  on  an  interim  basis,  but  will 
recommend  no  major  action  or  undertake  no  special  inquiry  unless  on  an 
issue  deemed  of  priority  status  within  the  framework  of  the  HRC's  concerns. 
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PLANNING  AND  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 


This  Committee  was  established  by  Chairman  Curtis  McClain 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  HRC  on  February  5,  1970.   With  Commissioner 
Leonard  Kingsley  as  chairman,  committee  members  named  were  Louis  Garcia, 
Sister  Mary  Bernadette  Giles,  and  Earl  Raab. 

The  charge  given  the  Committee  was  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  HRC  in  carrying  out  its  mandate,  to  dtudy  the  weaknesses  and  strengths 
of  the  HRC,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  constructive  changes. 

The  Committee  therefore  sought  opinions  from  many  community 
spokesmen  (through  interviews  conducted  by  volunteers),  from  staff,  and 
from  Commissioners. 

In  November  of  1970,  the  first  report  of  the  Committee  was  made 
to  the  HRC  at  its  regular  meeting.  This  was  a  progress  report,  and  not  the 
final  one.  A  number  of  preliminary  recommendations  were  made  at  this  time 
relative  to  internal  committee  structure,  setting  of  priorities  of  activity, 
the  role  of  commissioners,  etc. 

A  final  report  will  be  made  in  1971  for  HRC  consideration  and 
action  on  recommendations. 
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COMPLAINTS  CASELOAD  1970 


Last  year,  781  cases  were  handled  by  the  staff,  25%  more 
than  the  625  reported  in  the  previous  compilation,  which  covered  a 
14-month  period. 

Ironically,  the  HRC  is  not  set  up  to  be  a  casework  agency. 
Its  1964  Ordinance  provides  no  enforcement  powers  such  as  the  California 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission  or  U.S„  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  have.  All  its  casework  is  done  in  addition  to  the  basic  pro- 
grams aimed  at  eliminating  the  causes  of  discrimination  and  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  tensions  --  programs  such  as  affirmative  action  in  employment  and 
the  development  of  apprenticeship  opportunities. 

The  1970  caseload  report  does  not  include  the  daily  requests 
for  information  (statistics,  service  agencies,  phone  numbers,  addresses, 
etc.)  that  come  to  the  HRC  office.  The  year-in,  year-out  champion  ques- 
tion determined  by  frequency  is,  "What  is  the  ethnic  breakdown  of  the 
population  of  San  Francisco?" 

The  1970  complaints  caseload  breakdown  by  section: 

Employment  218 

Housing  249 

Handled  by  the  Director  22 

Handled  by  one  staff 

man  working  on  grant  projects      13 

Community  Organization  151 

Public  Information  128 

Total  781 
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1970  GRAND  JURY  REPORT  ON  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 


The  work  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  can  be  translated 
into  terms  such  as  equal  opportunities,  dignity  of  the  individual, 
racial  harmony,  justice,  and  other  basic  rights  which  come  into  sharp 
focus  in  most  urban  centers.   San  Francisco  is  very  fortunate  in  having 
a  successful  program  which  has  minimized  the  problems  that  often  result 
in  conflicts  when  basic  human  rights  are  abrogated. 

The  scope  and  urgency  of  their  work  is  vital  to  the  under- 
standing and  resolution  of  many  of  the  acute  problems  which  have  plagued 
our  city  and  society.   There  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  the  professional  staff  are  performing  a  remarkably 
effective  campaign  to  eliminate  the  inequities,  injustices,  discriminatory 
practices,  and  other  problems  which  make  their  work  difficult  and  challenging. 


include 


During  the  past  year  their  new  projects  and  accomplishments 


1.  Civil  Service  Commission's  Task  Force  established  to  study 
recruitment  and  selection  procedures  to  insure  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all. 

2.  Completion  of  an  ethinic  survey  of  civil  service  employees, 
an  important  measure  of  minority  employment. 

3.  Achievement  of  a  minority  apprenticeship  ratio  for  San  Fran- 
cisco of  357o  in  cooperation  with  the  Apprenticeship  Opportunity 
Foundation  which  resulted  from  the  Human  Rights  Commission  work 
and  the  Building  Trades. 

4.  Continued  liaison  and  cooperation  with  Chief  Alfred  J.  Nelder 
and  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department,  resulting  in  the 
elimination  of  the  Chinatown  Squad,  support  for  Police-Community 
Relations,  promote  community  cooperation  for  a  drug  abuse  edu- 
cational program,  and  consultation  services  to  law  enforcement 
agencies . 

5.  Employer  paid  insurance  coverage  for  1,300  Chinese  garment 
workers  and  improvement  of  their  working  conditions  and  benefits. 

6.  Negotiation  between  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  the  Hunters 
Point-Bayview  Model  Cities  Agency  providing  substantial  construc- 
tion jobs  to  residents  of  that  area. 
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7.  Involvement  in  the  efforts  to  fund  bilingual  instruction  of 
San  Francisco  Spanish-speaking  and  Chinese -speaking  school 
children  from  Federal  funds. 

8.  Consultation  and  support  with  various  City  agencies  and  repre- 
sentatives of  minority  communities  to  the  end  of  solving  some 

of  the  problems  in  areas  of  jurisdiction:   City  Planning,  Library, 
Public  Housing,  Mini-Parks,  and  other  allied  nreas. 

These  special  projects  and  programs  are  in  addition  to  the  regular 
business  of  the  routine  complaints,  investigations,  reports,  interviews,  and 
associated  work  areas  which  are  the  day-to-day  activities  in  serving  the  com- 
munity in  areas  of  employment,  housing,  education,  poverty,  legal  aid,  and 
counseling. 

It  is  apparent  that  due  to  the  lack  of  staff  to  effectively 
implement  and  enforce  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance,  as  amended  in 
December  1968,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  faces  continuing  embarrass- 
ment and  breach  of  faith  with  the  community.  Also,  the  lack  of  staff 
limits  the  Human  Rights  Commission's  ability  to  work  with  the  white  com- 
munity, a  vital  task  to  eliminate  polarization. 

The  increasing  number  of  complaints  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
as  the  community's  spokesman  function  make  the  work  difficult  and  frustra- 
ting, resulting  from  the  increased  quantities  that  merit  the  attention  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

The  budget  for  the  past  three  years  has  been: 

1968-69  $  182,000 

1969-70  185,000 

1970-71  206,000 

In  each  of  these  fiscal  years,  the  size  of  the  staff  remained  the 
same,  some  non-personnel  operating  items  were  eliminated  and  the  small  in- 
crease is  a  reflection  of  salary  increments.   The  basic  staff  includes  eight 
professionals  and  six  clerical  workers. 

A  survey  of  all  personnel  in  the  Human  Rights  Commission  reveals 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  leadership  and  objectives  of  the  Commission. 
The  consensus  of  the  staff  reflects  a  high  degree  of  dedication,  sincerity 
and  efficiency. 

The  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  should  insist  on  regular 
reports  from  the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  keep  abreast  of  their  many  pro- 
grams and  projects.  The  taxpayers  should  also  be  informed  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  this  important  commission.   Constant  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  maintained  with  labor  unions  and  their  representatives. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  it  would  be  false 
economy  to  trim  the  budget  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  for  it  is 
in  times  of  urban  crisis  that  the  disadvantaged,  oppressed  and  the 
minorities  need  the  assistance  of  a  sensitive  government  agency. 

It  should  be  the  intention  and  purpose  of  all  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  as  well  as  the  Human  Rights  Commission  in 
developing  these  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  that  standards  -- 
social  and  economic  --  will  be  maintained. 


SEVENTH     ANNUAL     REPORT 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

OF  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1095  Market  Street  -  Suite  501 
San  Francisco,   Calif.  94103 


January    19  71 

to 
January    19  72 


"Section  12A.2: 

Declaration  of  Policy.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  to  act  to  give  effect  to  rights  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  City  and  County  to  equal  economic,  political  and 
educational  opportunity,  to  equal  accommodations  in  all  business 
esta1 li-hments  in  the  City  and  County  and  to  equal  service  and  protection 
by  public  agencies;  that  an  instrumentality  should  be  established  to  give 
effect  to  such  rights,  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  discrimination  because 
of  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry  or  place  of  birth,  to  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County  of  developments  in  human  relations,  to 
provide  expert  advice  and  assistance  to  the  officers,  agencies,  boards, 
departments  and  employees  of  the  City  and  County  in  undertaking 
ameliorative  practices  to  keep  peace  and  good  order  and  to  officially 
encourage  private  persons  and  groups  to  promote  and  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  and  good  will  toward  all  people." 

From  Ordinance  No.  209-64,  requested  by  Mayor  John  F.  Shelly, 
introduced  by  Supervisor  Leo  J.  McCarthy,  and  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
in  July  of  1964. 


"The  work  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  is  the  most  important  work  we  are 
doing  in  San  Francisco. . .and  deserves  the  highest  priority." 

Excerpt  from  remarks  by  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alioto 
before  the  Human  Rights  Commission  at  its 
July  22,  1971  meeting  marking  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  HRC. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
PERSONNEL         1971 


Commissioners 


Leonard  Kingsley,  Chairman 

Barney  Apfel,  Vice  Chairman  (resigned,  June,  1971) 

Rabbi  Alvin  I.  Fine,  Vice-Chairman  (named  to  replace 

Commissioner  Apfel  for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  until  January,  1972) 


The  Very  Rev.  C.  Julian  Bartlett 

Rev.  George  L.  Bedford 

John  Yehall  Chin 

Joseph  R.  Garcia 

Louis  Garcia 

Sister  Mary  Bernadette  Giles 

Louis  H.  Heilbron 


Mrs.  Mattie  J.  Jackson  (appointed 
November  19,  1971,  to  complete  the 
term  of  Commissioner  Apfel) 

Earl  Livermore 

Curtis  McClain 

Rev.  Victor  L.  Medearis,  Sr. 

Earl  Raab 

Louis  S.  Simon 


City-funded  Staff 

William  Becker,  Director 

Grant  S.  Mickins,  Coordinator  of  Employment 

Mrs.  Gail  Roberts,  Coordinator,  Community  Organization 

Herbert  Alvarez,  Community  Organization  Representative  (resigned,  October,  1971) 

Shone  Martinez,  Community  Organization  Representative  (succeeded  Mr.  Alvarez) 

Miss  Edith  Witt,  Housing  Representative 

Frank  Anderson,  Employment  Representative 

Stanley  Lim,  Employment  Representative 

Jack  Casford,  Human  Relations  Representative 

Permanent  Clerical  Staff 

Mrs.  Pauline  Anderson,  Clerk  Typist 

Mrs.  Barbara  Ezell,  Clerk  Typist 

Mrs.  Grace  Markhaa,  Glerk  Typist 

Tony  Scheibelhut,  Principal  Clerk  Stenographer 

Mrs.  Johnnie  M.  Wright ,  Senior  Clerk  Typist 

Mrs.  Patricia  Vaughn,  Clerk  Stenographer 

Limited  Tenure  Clerical  Staff 

Mrs.  Carol  Carr,  Clerk  Typist 
Miss  Seu  Wun  Chan,  Clerk  Typist 
Miss  Rilla  Pritchard,  Clerk  Typist 
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Staff  Not  Funded  by  City  tax  funds 

Manning  Peterson,  National.  Urban  Fellow,  September,  1971  to  June,  1972 

Gerard  Feliciano,  Affirmative  Action  Officer,  Under  Emergency  Employment  Act 
Herbert  Spiro,        "        "      "      "      " 
Mrs.  Renee  Thompson, 

Richard  Arnold,  Housing  Worker,  Emergency  Employment  Act 
Stanley  Abe,  Community  Liaison  Worker,  Emergency  Employment  Act 
Philip  Chin, 
Marvin  Robinson  "       !T      "        "        "      " 

Edward  Vurek,  Employment  Representative,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
Project  Grant 

Francisco  J,  Aviles,  Employment  Referral,  California  Department  of  Human  Resources 

Development 

Car!  Fumante,  San  Francisco  Foundation  Grant  Project:   "The  Examination  Procedures 
of  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  and  Their  Effects  on  Minority 
Employment. " 

City-Wide  Youth  Council 

Booker  Neal,  Youth  Organization  Representative 
Jaime  Estrada,  Youth  Organization  Worker  (resigned.  Fall,  1971) 
Anthony  Tse,  Youth  Organization  Worker  (resigned.  Spring,  1971) 
Truman  Wong,  Youth  Organization  Worker  (resigned,  Fall,  1971) 

These  two  full-time  jobs  were  converted  into  five  part-time  positions: 

Gordon  Chin 
Luis  Herrera 
Benjamin  Nobida 
Canuto  Aranaydo 
Rem ley  McCright 

Media  Project, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Mrs.  Joan  Barr,  Coordinator 

Mrs,  Laura  Wilson,  Public  Service  Assistant 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Institutional  Change  in  Employment 

In  a  democratic  society  based  primarily  on  private  enterprise,  the 
job  that  an  individual  does  largely  determines  income,  status,  and  way  of  Life. 
Hence,  a  major  indication  of  the  role  of  minorities  in  American  society  in  San 
Francisco — and,  more  particularly,  the  changes  in  their  position — can  best  be 
obtained  by  examining  their  status  in  the  realm  of  jobs.  Among  the  key  factors 
are  the  proportion  of  minorities  who  are  in  the  labor  force,  the  proportion  of 
those  in  the  labor  force  who  are  employed  or  alternatively  unemployed,  their 
occupational  status,  and  the  wages  or  salaries  which  they  earn.  An  ethnic 
group  may  be  better  or  worse  off  depending  on  the  proportion  who  are  employed, 
the  types  of  occupational  skills  and  opportunities  they  possess,  and  the  wages 
they  are  able  to  earn. 

The  HRC  employment  thrust  is  to  effect  institutional  change  qualita- 
tively and  quantitatively  in  the  referral,  the  selection,  and  the  in-service 
processes  of  the  employment  system,  in  both  public  and  private  industries. 

Public  Employment 

In  1971,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  continued  and  widened  in  scope 
its  relationship  with  the  Civi 1  Service  Co  mission  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  to  recruit,  employ,  train,  and  promote  minority 
persons.  A  significant  effort  in  this  regard  was  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service 
Task  Force,  established  in  1970  on  recommendation  of  the  HRC.  The  Task  Force, 
which  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  private 
industry,  labor,  the  Mayor's  Office,  community  representatives,  and  the  HRC, 
continued  to  examine  the  effectiveness  and  validity  of  minimum  qualifications, 
tests,  and  other  selection  procedures  as  they  apply  to  City  jobs. 

Repeal  of  Limited  Tenure  in  City  Civil  Service 

In  1971,  the  HRC  reaffirmed  its  concern  for  the  thousands  of  San 
Francisco  civil  servants  in  Limited  Tenure  rather  than  Permanent  job  status  by 
requesting  officially  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  reinstate  "Permanent 
Limited  Tenure"  status  as  an  interim  measure  until  the  question  of  the  repeal 
of  Limited  Tenure,  proposed  by  Supervisor  John  Molinari,  is  resolved.  The 
Molinari  resolution  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  was  still  pending 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  requested  the  repeal  of  Limited  Tenure  and  sufficient 
funds  to  recruit,  examine  and  certify  eligible  persons  for  employment  with  the 
City.  The  HRC  continued  its  advocacy  of  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
Limited  Tenure  employees,  many  working  without  normal  fringe  benefits  such  as 
sick  leave,  vacation,  health  insurance,  retirement  credits  and  protections  for 
which  permanent  workers  are  eligible.   Limited  Tenure  employees  in  many  cases 
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have  filled  responsible  and  demanding  jobs  for  years  and  are  subject  to  loss  of 
their  positions  when  persons  completing  examinations  for  the  Permanent  positions 
are  certified.  These  HRC  actions  were  a  follow-up  to  the  same  concerns  it  out- 
lined in  detail  in  its  resolution  on  the  repeal  of  Limited  Tenure  adopted  in 
September  of  1970. 


Racial  and  Ethnic  Employment  Survey  of  City  Employees 

For  the  second  year  in  succession,  the  HRC,  through  the  work  of  Francisco 
J.  Aviles,  of  the  State  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development,  conducted  a 
racial  and  ethnic  employment  survey  of  City  and  County  departments.  The  first 
survey  of  this  kind  was  conducted  by  the  HRC  in  1965.  For  the  1970  calendar 
year  as  of  December  31,  Mr.  Aviles  found,  in  67  departments,  the  total  minority 
participation  in  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  employment  was  31%  of  the  work- 
force, an  increase  of  1.1%  over  December,  1969.  This  rate  was  close  to  the 
then-estimated  38%  minority  population  percentage  for  the  City. 

The  minority  participation  increase,  the  report  showed,  was  spread 
over  three  groups:  Spanish-Origin  workers,  up  0.6%  from  2.9%  in  1969  to  3.5% 
in  1970;  Orientals  up  0.1%  from  4.3%  to  4.4%;  and  Filipino  workers  up  0.4%  from 
1.1%  to  1.5%.  The  Black  percentage  remained  at  21%,  and  the  American  Indian 
at  1.1%.  Black  participation,  though  the  highest  of  these  ethnic  groups,  was 
concentrated  in  three  categories:  52%  of  the  operatives,  42.3%  of  the  laborers 
and  61.3%  of  the  service  workers.  (It  was  noted,  however,  that  many  of  the  jobs 
in  the  operative  and  laborer  classifications  pay  above  the  average  level  of  City 
workers.)  In  contrast,  63%  of  the  Whites,  who  held  a  total  of  13,666,  or  69.1% 
of  all  the  jobs  covered,  were  in  the  professional,  uniformed  personnel,  or  crafts- 
men categories.  Aside  from  the  Black  participation,  the  other  minority  groups 
were  represented  considerably  below  their  proportions  of  the  City's  population. 

The  survey,  for  the  first  time,  also  covered  the  distribution  of  the 
Civil  Service  work  force  by  sex.  Women  constituted  28.2%  of  the  total,  with 
41%  (2,293)  of  them  in  professional  positions.  Of  all  professionals  employed 
by  the  City,  49.5%  were  women. 

In  the  Civil  Service  Department  itself,  crucial  because  of  its  role 
in  the  recruitment,  selection,  and  certification  of  personnel,  43  clerical 
employees  included  12  minorities  (27.9%),  while  of  37  professionals,  only  4 
(11.8%)  were  minorities. 

Mr.  Aviles*  report  showed  as  well  that  the  Uniformed  Departments 
(Sheriff,  Police  and  Fire)  continued  to  present  a  problem.  Though  9.9%  of  the 
Sheriff's  Deputies  were  Black,  other  ethnic  groups  were  represented  very  poorly 
or  not  at  all.  Minority  participation  in  the  Police  Department  showed  an  in- 
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crease  over  1969,  from  8.3%  to  9.5%.  The  Fire  Department  continued,  in  1970, 
to  show  an  aLmost  negligible  minority  pattern,  and  was  the  focus  for  intensive 
efforts  to  correct  the  imbalance  through  the  Civil  Service  Task  Force,  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  Annual  Report. 

Residency  Requirement  for  City  Civil  Service  Jobs 

In  the  Spring  of  1971,  the  HRC  requested  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  adopt  a  policy  which  would  give  preference  to  City  residents  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  selection  for  Civil  Service  jobs.  The  HRC  proposal  was  taken  under 
submission.   In  the  interim,  a  proposal  by  Supervisor  Dianne  Feinstein  was 
enacted  which  would  require  new  City  employees,  after  hire,  to  live  in  the 
City  and  remain  in  the  City  if  already  there.  The  HRC's  proposal  and  the 
Supervisor's  residency  ordinance,  however,  are  different.  The  HRC's  proposal 
is  aimed  at  preference  in  employment  for  people  who  live  in  the  City,  and,  at 
this  writing,  the  HRC  is  still  urging  enactment  of  this  proposal. 

Affirmative  Action  Program  with  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  (BART) 

A  substantial  amount  of  the  Employment  staff  work  during  1971  con- 
cerned cooperative  efforts  of  manpower  and  community  organizations  in  nego- 
tiating with  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  for  minority  participation 
in  the  operational  stage  of  this  multi-million-dollar  surface,  subway  and 
trans-Bay  transit  system. 

The  HRC's  Coordinator  of  Employment  helped  staff  a  group  of  agencies 
which  founded,  in  January,  1971,  the  Tri-County  BART  Committee  (Alameda,  Contra 
Costa,  and  San  Francisco  counties).  The  Committee's  purpose  was  to  deal  with 
the  problems  involving  BART's  hiring  and  selection  procedures  as  they  affected 
the  working  participation  of  the  minority  and  disadvantaged  residents  of  the 
three  counties  in  which  BART  will  operate.  Six  organizations  ultimately  par- 
ticipated in  this  Committee. 

The  Committee  began  appearing  before  the  BART  Board  of  Directors 
in  March  of  1971,  and,  in  ten  months  of  negotiations  with  members  of  the  BART 
Administrative  Committee,  succeeded  in  accomplishing  two  meaningful  goal*: 
a  beginning  at  hiring  a  large  number  of  minority  and  disadvantaged  residents 
as  train  attendants,  station  agents,  utility  men,  and  other  semi-skilled  employees; 
and  the  formal  commitment  of  the  BART  Board  of  Directors  through  the  signing  of 
an  Affirmative  Action  Program,  to  employing  "...a  staff  (which  is)  representative 
of  residents  of  the  three  counties,  including  minority  and  disadvantaged  persons, 
in  numbers  at  least  proportionate  to  their  distribution  in  the  population  of  the 
three  counties,  by  the  time  full  revenue  operations  begin." 

The  HRC  voted  a  resolution  of  commendation  to  the  BART  Board  of 
Directors  for  its  action  in  adopting  the  Affirmative  Action  program. 
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Widening  of  Non-Discrimination  Ordinance  to  Include  Sex  and  Sexual  Orientation 

In  1971  the  HRC  met  with  representatives  of  the  Society  for  Individual 
Rights  and  the  National  Organization  of  Women  regarding  their  requests  that  the 
City's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  be  amended  to  include  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  sex  or  sexual  orientation.  These  organizations 
later  appeared  before  the  Social  Services  Committee  of  the  City's  Board  of  Super- 
visors with  their  request.  The  HRC  supplied  data  to  the  Committee,  but,  in  re- 
stating its  basic  opposition  to  private  or  public  employment  practices  based  on 
any  grounds  other  than  individual  merit,  stressed  also  the  necessity  for  additional 
staff  if  this  addition  to  the  ordinance  were  to  be  implemented, 

Juvenile  Hall  Counselors'  Promotional  Barriers 

The  HRC's  involvement  on  behalf  of  complaints  of  many  long-term  Juv- 
enile Hall  Counselors  of  barriers  to  promotional  opportunities  grew  out  of 
referral  of  the  issue  from  the  Mayor's  Office, 

Grievances  of  a  number  of  Juvenile  Hall  Counselors,  many  of  them 
Black,  most  of  them  of  long  tenure,  that  creation  of  a  new  supervisory  class 
and  the  requirement  to  pass  a  written  examination  in  competition  with  recent 
college  graduates  would  effectively  eliminate  promotional  opportunities  for 
them,  were  investigated.  After  meetings  with  the  Mayor  and  Civil  Service,  the 
HRC  succeeded  in  getting  affirmative  action  agreements  to  resolve  the  most  ser- 
ious aspects  of  the  grievances. 

Affirmative  Action  in  Fisherman's  Wharf  Restaurants 

As  a  result  of  a  1970  survey  of  the  ethnic  employment  pattern  of  em- 
ployees at  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  restaurants,  which  lease  space  from  the  City's 
Port  Commission  on  a  contract  basis  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  affirmative 
action  requirements  of  City  contracts,  the  HRC  in  1971  intensified  its  work  to 
correct  inequities  in  job  recruitment,  hiring,  and  classifying.  The  1970  survey 
found  that  in  each  of  the  12  major  restaurant  employers,  with  no  exceptions,  the 
percentage  of  Whites  in  the  visible  work  force  (the  dining  room  and  bartending 
staffs)  was  higher  than  their  percentage  of  the  total  work  force,  while  the 
reverse  was  true  of  the  minority  percentages. 

An  affirmative  action  agreement  to  hire  more  minorities  in  "visible 
jobs"  was  developed  in  March,  1971,  between  the  representatives  of  the  major 
Fisherman's  Wharf  restaurants,  Bartender's  Union  Local  41,  Waiter  and  Dairy 
Lunch  Men's  Union  Local  30,  the  Port  Commission,  legal  representatives  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Restaurant  Association,  and  representatives  of  the  HRC. 

A  survey  taken  in  the  Fall  of  1971  for  the  period  March  18,  to 
September  15,  1971,  showed: 
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1)  85  New  hires.  59  of  which  were  minorities  . 

2)  Minorities  were  hired  in  jobs  and  in  establishments 
that  did  not  employ  them  during  the  first  survey 
(Summer,  1970),  e.g.  Black  waiters,  waitresses,  a 
piano  player,  a  manager,  Oriental  bartenders,  more 
Spanish-Origin  waiters,  an  American  Indian  cook, 
and  other  jobs. 

The  permanence  and  employment  status  of  these  employees  at  year's 
end  was  unknown  since  the  survey  was  only  current  as  of  September  15,  1971. 
Also,  the  HRC  encountered  difficulty  in  having  restaurants  : 

1)  Supply  the  agreed-upon  six-month  survey  data  and  submitting 
this  data  on  time. 

2)  Notify  it  of  openings  and  terminations. 

Both  qualitative  and  quantitative  institutional  change  did  begin 
to  occur  in  the  employment  practices  of  these  restaurants,  however,  as 
indicated  in  the  1971  survey  compared  with  the  1970  study. 

Youth  Christmas  Jobs  Program  in  Downtown  Stores 

For  the  seventh  year,  the  HRC,  in  1971  coordinated  the  Christmas 
Jobs  Program  for  vacationing  minority  San  Francisco  school  youths.  Joining 
the  HRC  in  this  joint  effort  was  the  San  Francisco  Retailers  Community 
Relations  Croup  and  its  12  member  stores,  which  provided  job  placements  in 
sales,  stock,  clerical,  wrapping,  and  warehousing. 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  gave  a  retailing  training 
course  for  the  youth,  and  the  Youth  for  Service  organization  provided  re- 
cruitment and  supportive  services.  The  decline  in  retailing  and  the  closing  «f 
two  major  downtown  stores  in  1971  affected  the  over-all  scope  of  this  program. 
The  over-all  ethnic  employment  pattern  of  the  Retailer's  Group  was: 

April,  1971 

Total  Employment  9,256 

Total  Minority  Employment      2,116 

April,  1970 

Total  Employment  10,601 

Total  Minority  Employment      2,517 
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Police/Poliee  Cadet  Minority  Recruitment  and  Selection 

The  HRC  continued  its  efforts  in  1971  to  increase  minority  participa- 
tion in  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  through  recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  recruitment  and  examination  processes,  The  lowering  of  the  minimum 
height  requirement  to  5' 7"  helped  some  minority  groups,  as  did  special  emphasis 
on  minority  recruitment  and  tutoring  programs.  The  Civil  Service  Task  Force 
had  the  Police/Police  Cadet  program  under  study  with  participation  by  the  Police 
Department.  Failure  of  the  Police  Cadet  program  to  recruit  and  place  minorities 
and  the  difficulties  in  employing  minorities  as  Q-2  Policemen  prompted  the 
Civil  Serviee  Commission  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  these  classifications. 
The  HRC  offered  its  assistance  and  counsel. 

Car  Dealers-Minority  Employment  Survey  Report 

Continued  poor  economic  conditions  in  the  car  sales  industry  in 
San  Francisco  were  reflected  in  the  decline  in  the  dealers*  work  forces,  Job 
placement  was  at  a  minimum  due  to  layoffs  of  regular  employees  and  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  dealerships.  However,  economic  forecasts  were  for  an  upturn, 
based  on  an  anticipated  upswing  in  the  general  economy,  In  1971,  total  employ- 
ment was  1,554;  total  White  employees,  1,165;  total  minority  employees  389,  a 
slowdown  in  automotive  training  programs,  as  recommended  by  the  HRC,  helped  ease 
the  oversupply  of  applicants  in  this  "tight"  labor  market.  These  figures  are 
reported  regularly  by  the  Northern  California  Motor  Car  Dealers'  Association, 
Inc.,  to  the  HRC  through  a  long-standing  working  agreement. 

Affirmative  Action  Work  with  Pacific  Telephone 

A  series  of  grievances  of  a  number  of  Black  employees  of  the  Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  were  referred  for  investigation  by  the  HRC 
during  1971  by  mutual  consent  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  representing  the  complainants,  and  the  management  of  PT&T. 
The  HRC  staff  conducted  a  long-term  study  and  review  and  held  numerous  con- 
ferences with  all  parties.  Several  major  modifications  and  improvements  in 
PT&T  policies  were  achieved,  including  a  better  system  for  handling  employee 
complaints,  guidelines  in  personnel  performance  rating  procedures,  setting  of 
goals  for  correcting  minority  under-representation  in  company  departments  and 
divisions,  and  a  new  policy  on  distributing  job  announcements  and  promotional 
opportunities  to  employees.  The  PT&T's  new  Affirmative  Action  Program  was  set 
up  to  emphasize  retention,  upgrading,  training,  and  grievance  review  procedures, 
particularly  as  they  affect  minority  employees. 

Minority  Youth  as  Apprentices  on  City  Jobs 

In  late  October  of  1971  the  HRC  was  able  to  report  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  City,  minority  youth  were  in  the  majority  among  apprentices 
on  those  City-funded  construction  projects  staff  was  able  to  monitor. 
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On  nine  covered  projects,  52.9%  of  the  apprentices  at  work  were 
from  the  Spanish-sumamed ,  Oriental,  Black,  or  American  Indian  communities. 
This  compared  with  40%  minorities  for  the  same  period  in  1970.  Apprenticeship 
is  the  crucially  important  entry-level  means  toward  careers  for  minorities 
in  such  occupations  as  carpenters,  glaziers,  pile  drivers,  operating  engin- 
eers, cement  masons,  electricians,  elevator  construction  men,  iron  workers, 
p Lumbers,  sheet  metal  workers,  painters,  and  tile  setters, 

The  improved  participation  in  apprenticeship,  the  HRC  reported, 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  work  of  the  Apprenticeship  Opportunities 
Foundation,  set  up  in  1968  by  a  number  of  the  building  trades  unions  in  neg- 
otiations with  the  HRC  to  recruit  and  train  minority  youth  for  apprentice 
positions. 

The  HRC  compiles  apprenticeship  information  periodically  as  part  of 
its  implementation  of  the  City's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  requiring 
affirmative  action  of  all  City  contractors. 

The  California  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Standards  reported  mean- 
while that  as  of  December,  1970,  minority  apprentices  constituted  37.2%  of 
all  San  Francisco  apprentices. 

In  terms  of  the  numbers  of  minorities  holding  jobs  (excluding  lab- 
orers) in  the  City-funded  construction  projects  in  1971,  these  projects  ex- 
ceeded the  1970  survey  by  two  and  one  half  times. 

In  the  journeyman  category,  the  minority  participation  was  32%  and 
at  foreman  level  16%.  The  addition  of  two  non-apprenticeable  trades  (teamsters 
and  laborers)  brought  the  over-all  total  to  739  workers,  of  which  minorities 
represented  47%. 

Enforcement  of  the  Nondiscrimination   Ordinance 

A  total  of  eight  complaint  cases  related  to  noncompliance  were  pro- 
cessed during  1971.   Six  were  initiated  by  the  construction  contract  compliance 
staff.   Two  cases  involving  alleged  employment  discrimination  came  from  com- 
plainants employed  at  City-funded  construction  projects. 

One  noncompliance  case  went  to  a  public  hearing;  all  others  were 
conciliated  through  voluntary  corrective  action  to  remedy  deficiencies. 

The  case  brought  to  public  hearing  (against  Northwestern  Steel  Company, 
a  steel  subcontractor  at  the  Candlestick  Park  construction  job)  resulted  in  the 
barring  of  the  contractor  from  bidding  for  City  contracts  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  A  three-member  HRC  hearing  panel  rendered  this  decision.  The  contractor 
did  not  appeal  to  higher  authority  although  there  is  a  provision  for  such 
action  under  the   Nondiscrimination  Ordinance. 
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Affirmative  Action  in  the  Insurance  Field 

Because  insurance  is  a  major  industry  in  San  Francisco,  employing 
large  numbers  of  people,  it  was  selected  late  in  1971  as  a  major  new  field  for 
application  of  the  City's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance.  Preliminary  investi- 
gation showed  that  insurance  contracts  let  by  the  City,  including  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District,  but  excluding  health  and  other  group  benefit  plans, 
total  more  than  $1,100,000  in  premiums  anually.  Approximately  66  policies 
were  in  force  at  the  end  of  1971,  contracted  for,  on  a  bid  basis,  except  for 
the  School  District,  by  eight  San  Francisco  brokerage  firms.  The  City's  insurance, 
largely  in  property,  liability,  and  allied  fields,  is  written  by  48  American 
companies  and  several  foreign  underwriters. 

The  four  largest  brokers  were  contacted  in  late  November  and  early 
December  informed  of  HRCs  plan  to  effectuate  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance 
in  the  insurance  field,  and  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  Ordinance  and  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  their  employment  patterns  and  practices.  Completed  questionnaires 
were  being  returned  at  year's  end. 

Affirmative  Action  with  City  Suppliers 

Since  the  Contract  Compliance  program,  which  is  funded  through  a  grant 
from  the  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  began  in  August,  1970, 
71  suppliers  have  been  contacted.  These  companies  are  contractors  and  bidders 
for  supplies  and  services  to  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  of  the  City's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance.  This  Ordi- 
nance requires  all  contractors  and  bidders  to  have  a  functioning  affirmative 
action  program  to  increase  minority  participation  in  their  work  forces.  The 
affirmative  action  program  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

Information  on  present  minority  employment  patterns  and  affirmative 
action  policies  was  gathered  from  71  companies.  The  basic  information  was 
evaluated  by  staff  and  personal  visits  were  made  to  discuss  each  company's 
status. 

If  companies  were  felt  to  have  poor  minority  employment  patterns  and/ 
or  ineffective  affirmative  action  programs,  they  were  asked  to  sign  a  specific 
Affirmative  Action  Agreement  with  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  The  purpose  of 
the  Agreement  is  to  establish  new  procedures  within  the  company  system  which 
will  allow  minority  applicants  increased  access  to  employment.  These  procedures 
include  contact  with  specific  minority  referral  agencies  for  people  to  interview; 
suspension  of  biased  or  irrelevant  tests;  advertising  in  minority  media;  a 
special  file  to  keep  track  of  minority  applicants;  and  a  specific  reporting 
system  enabling  HRC  staff  to  evaluate  progress. 

The  industries  contacted  include:  dairy  supplies,  food  services; 
printing;  drug  and  medical  supplies;  automotive  supplies  and  services;  trans- 
portation services;  office  supplies  and  services;  tow  car  and  garage  services; 
and  banks. 
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Action  on  these  companies  follows: 

Agreements  signed  or  committed  28 

Administrative  closures!-  6 

Ruled  ineligible  to  bid^  3 

In  compliance  (at  present) 3  10 

Findings  to  be  made  1 

Negotiations  pending  1 

Banks  ]9 

'Administrative  closure  is  a  decision  by  the  Compliance  Officer  that 
the  company's  operation  is  not  relevant  to  the  goals  of  affirmative 
action,  i.e.,  small  work  force;  located  outside  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area;  no  longer  connected  with  City  business. 

^Gilmore  Envelope  Corporation;  Branco's  Graphic  Art  Service;  \C   Transit. 

^In  compliance  means  the  company  has  adequate  minority  employment  pattern, 
shows  yearly  progress  in  attaining  such  a  pattern  and/or  has  established 
an  effective  affirmative  action  program  (or  all  of  these). 


Affirmative  Action  with  City  Banks 

A  program  to  extend  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  requirements  to 
major  San  Francisco  banks,  which  hold  deposits  of  City  money  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $200,000,000,  was  begun  in  late  1971  through  the  addition  of  an 
Affirmative  Action  Officer  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Employment  Act.  Most 
of  the  deposited  City  money  ($188,157,966.35)  is  in  time  accounts.  The  HRC's 
position  is  that  where  taxpayers'  money  is  involved,  all  companies  that  do 
business  with  the  City  shall  have  an  Affirmative  Action  Program  as  required 
in  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance. 

Nineteen  City  banks  were  contacted  initially  with  a  request  that 
they  complete  the  HRC's  basic  compliance  report  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire. This  report,  when  properly  executed,  provides  basic  information 
regarding  employment  patterns  and  hiring  and  recruitment  practices,  and  helps 
to  identify  deficiencies   if  any.  After  staff  review  and  evaluation,  if 
deficiencies  exist,  a  request,  in  most  cases,  is  made  for  the  signing  and 
acceptance  of  an  Affirmative  Action  Agreement  for  correcting  the  areas  of 
imbalance. 

The  sanctions  of  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  include  a  cancellation 
of  contract  (withdrawal  of  City  monies)  and/or  ineligibility  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive contract  awards  until  compliance  with  the  Ordinance  is  attained.  These 
sanctions  are  applied  only  when  there  is  a  clear  lack  of  cooperation  and  good 
faith.  The  results  will  be  available  in  1972. 
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Affirmative  Action  with  Architects  and  Engineers 

In  1971,  the  HRC  began  implementing  contract  compliance  with  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  who  hold  contracts  with  the  City  on  its  many  construction 
and  design  projects.  An  Affirmative  Action  Officer  for  this  work  was  provided 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act.  Minimum  guidelines  were  drafted  by  the 
HRC,  after  meetings  with  approximately  twenty  firms,  and  were  incorporated, 
as  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  requires,  into  bids,  as  a  condition  for 
eligibility  to  receive  future  contracts  from  the  City. 

The  affirmative  action  program,  begun  in  1971,  is  being  implemented 
by  the  on-the-job  training  program  sponsored  since  1968  by  the  Engineering 
Societies'  Committee  for  Manpower  Training.  This  program,  funded  by  the 
Federal  government,  pays  part  of  the  wages  for  minorities  employed  by  arch- 
itectural and  engineering  firms  in  the  Bay  Area.  The  ESCMT  is  involved  in 
contract  administration  and  coordination,  and  conducts  job-related  education  classes 
for  its  trainees.  Following  agreement  by  the  architects  and  engineers  in 
November,  1971,  the  minimum  guidelines  on  affirmative  action  for  architects 
and  engineers  doing  business  with  San  Francisco  were  submitted  to  the  City 
Architect's  Office  for  incorporation  into  ail  City  contracts,  effective 
January  I,  1972. 

Airline  Industry  Job  Program 

Concern  in  this  area  continued  into  its  fifth  year,  but  the  survey 
report  for  1970,  made  early  in  1971,  indicated  the  impact  the  economic  re- 
cession had  on  the  airline  industry.  Employment  activities  of  six  airlines 
(Air  West,  American  Airlines,  TWA,  United,  Pan  American  World  Airways,  and 
Western)  which  submitted  data  as  requested  by  the  HRC  (Pacific  Southwest 
advised  the  HRC  that  the  data  was  not  available  when  requested)  showed  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  employees,  a  drop  in  hiring  of  about  29%  from  1969, 
and  about  60%  when  the  number  of  hires  in  the  first  half  of  1970  was  compared 
with  the  number  of  hires  in  the  first  six  months  of  1968. 

Training  programs  for  the  hard  core  unemployed,  on  which  the  HRC 
had  concentrated  since  1966,  ceased  in  1970.  In  some  airlines  the  percentage 
of  minority  employees  declined,  the  most  significant  being  recorded  by  Western, 
which  dropped  from  21,2%  (of  the  total  work  force)  minority  employees  to  15.9% 

United  and  Pan  American  were  commended  for  their  efforts  in  recruiting 
and  hiring  of  minorities  as  shown  in  the  report  for  1970  with  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  minorities  employed. 

Civil  Service  Exam  Procedures  Report 

An  extensive  study,  financed  by  the  San  Francisco  Foundation,  was 
made  and  published  in  1971  by  a  Civil  Service  Commission  employee,  Carl  Fumante, 
attached  to  the  HRC,  on  "The  Examination  Procedures  of  the  San  Francisco  Civil 
Service  and  Their  Effects  on  Minority  Employment." 
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The  need  for  the  project  had  been  demonstrated  by  empirical  evidence 
indicating  that,  although  total  minority  representation  in  Civil  Service  was 
fairly  good,  large  numbers  of  minority  employees  appeared  to  be  concentrated 
in  lower-status  jobs,  and  that  the  percentage  of  minorities  working  was  much 
smaller  than  the  percentage  of  minorities  who  applied  for  Civil  Service  positions, 

The  study  was  aimed  at  discovering  if  the  difference  between  City  job 
applicants  hired  and  those  not  hired  were  based  on  ability  to  do  the  job,  or  on 
other  determinants,  such  as  race,  cultural  background,  or  other  non- job-related 
factors. 

Mr.  Fumante's  143-page  report  singled  out  the  written  examinations 
of  City  Civil  Service  as  the  most  effective  eliminators  of  minority  applicants, 
and  called  for  a  revision  in  the  CSC  use  of  them,  for  reasons  the  report  called 
legal,  professional  and  moral.   Partly  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  staff-time 
to  allot  to  it,  the  report  said,  validation  of  the  written  exams  to  see  if  they 
do  predict  job  performance  has  not  been  done. 

The  survey  covered  sixteen  Civil  Service  job  classifications,  for  which 
more  than  4,000  persons  had  applied,  plus  two  positions  in  two  special  employ- 
ment programs.   Of  4,090  applicants,  only  153  could  not  be  racially  identified. 
The  survey  showed,  further,  that  for  eleven  job  classifications  studied  in  which 
written  examinations  were  required,  the  failure  record  was  heavily  loaded  with 
minorities.   Compared  with  a  failure  rate  for  Whites  of  40.05%,  the  failure 
record  for  Blacks  was  76.12%,  for  Orientals,  71.31%,  for  Spanish-surnamed , 
72.57%  and  for  Filipinos,  82.84%. 

In  contrast  to  the  written  exam  figures,  the  survey  showed  that  in 
14  classes,  with  678  participants,  in  which  an  oral  exam  was  required,  the  per- 
formances were  markedly  different:   17.5%  of  the  Whites  failed  eral  exams, 
8.57%  of  the  Blacks,  25%  of  the  Orientals,  4.35%  of  the  Spanish-surnamed,  and 
6.90%  of  the  Filipinos. 

The  HRC  adopted  this  survey  and  its  Employment  Committee  was  instructed 
to  use  it  as  a  guideline  in  developing  a  detailed  affirmative  action  program  for 
City  employment.   It  was  stressed  that  though  Civil  Service  screening  devices 
and  testing  procedures  do  discriminate  against  minorities,  it  is  not  the  result 
of  an  "active  and  conscious"  CSC  policy,  but,  rather,  a  combination  of  indif- 
ference, lack  of  forethought,  understanding,  and  application  of  archaic  rules. 
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HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


Priorities 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Committee  continued  in  197L  to  act 
on  its  policy  recommendations  toward  achieving  a  decent  home  for  every  San 
Franciscan,  equal  opportunity  in  housing,  maximum  choice  in  housing,  and  an 
integrated  society,  throughout  the  City  and  throughout  the  Bay  Area. 

In  1971,  the  Committee  set  as  its  priorities: 

1.  Affirmative  Action  to  end  illegal,  discrimination  in  the 
private  housing  market. 

2.  Solutions  to  tenant  problems  resulting  from  code  enforce- 
ment and  from  code  violations  of  the  law. 

3.  Easing  tensions  in  tenant- land lord  relations. 

4.  Promotion  of  fair  citizen  participation  in  planning  and 
development  decisions. 

5.  Liaison  with  other  agencies  which  affect  housing. 

Common  Housing  Problems 

The  fact  that  the  basic  housing  problems  of  all  people  are  the  same, 
regardless  of  race  or  ethnic  background,  became  even  more  evident  in  1971. 
These  problems  were:  The  shortage  of  decent  housing  for  people  with  low  and 
moderate  incomes;  the  difficulty  of  small  owners  in  trying  to  maintain  or  imp- 
rove their  property;  the  frustrations  of  tenants  in  trying  to  get  fair  services 
and  repairs  in  return  for  their  rent;  the  burden  of  property  taxes,  mortgage 
interest  rates,  inflated  land  values  and  construction  costs  on  both  owners  and 
tenants  ;  the  increasing  discrimination  in  rentals  against  families  with  children, 
older  people,  younger  people,  people  who  dress  differently  or  wear  their  hair 
differently,  single  people,  men,  women,  people  on  welfare,  etc.;  and  hardships 
of  people  evicted  by  public  or  private  actions.  Not  only  poor  people  ,  but  many 
middle  class  people  faced  severe  housing  problems  in  1971. 

Affirmative  Action  to  End  Illegal  Discrimination 

In  addition  to  these  common  housing  problems,  some  people  faced  the 
added  obstacle  of  discrimination  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  despite  the  laws  that  make  such  discrimination  illegal.  It  was  clear 
that  the  redress  of  individual  complaints  after  discrimination  has  occurred, 
although  necessary,  has  not  eliminated  unlawful  housing  discrimination;  and  that 
what  was  needed  in  addition,  as  in  the  field  of  employment,  were  enforceable 
affirmative  action  programs  that  will  result  in  equal  treatment  of  all  people 
and  the  correction  of  past  inequality. 
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Actions  Taken 


The  housing  staff  and  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Committee: 

1.  Made  recommendations  to  the  City  PLanning  Department  for  the 
Improvement  Plan  for  Residence,  and  supported  its  adoption  as 
part  of  the  City's  Master  Plan. 

2.  Served  on  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  to  the  City  Planning 
Department's  Chinatown  70L  Plan,  and  strongly  supported  that 
Plan. 

3.  Held  a  series  of  meetings  on  the  persistence  of  unlawful 
housing  discrimination  with  representatives  of  the  private 
housing  industry,  community  organizations,  and  government 
agencies. 

4.  Gave  staff  assistance  to  fair  housing  and  other  community 
groups. 

5.  Requested  FEPC  to  carry  out  affirmative  action  programs  in 
housing. 

6.  Requested  legal  assistance  from  the  City  Attorney's  office  in 
drawing  up  an  affirmative  action  housing  program. 

7.  Recommended  that  the  Workable  Program  include  a  statement  that 
the  Mayor  would  seek  an  affirmative  legislative  action  program 
in  housing  consistent  with  State  and  Federal  law;  and  recom- 
mended revisions  in  the  Workable  Program  that  would  emphasize 
equal  housing  opportunity  and  a  non-discriminatory  housing 
policy. 

8.  Called  for  adequate  Federal  funding  for  low  and  moderate- 
income  housing  and  protested  continual  Federal  cutbacks  of  funds. 

9.  Supported  tenant   and  community  organizations  trying  to  save 
a  number  of  low-rent  residential  hotels,  particularly  the  Anna 
Lane,  the  Joyce,  and  the  Continental. 

10.  Advocated  establishment  of  a  specialized  housing  court,  and 
supported  State  legislation  on  tenants"  rights. 

11.  Supported  community  efforts  in  Bayvi ew-Hunters  Point  opposing 
location  of  auto-dismantling  yards  in  a  residential  and 
recreational  neighborhood. 
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1.2.  Carried  forward  the  HRC's  proposal  for  establishing  prior- 
ities for  the  public  purpose  use  of  surplus  public  lands  by 
recommending  that  the  Kirkland  Busyard  be  designated  for  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  when  it  becomes  surplus  and 
that  the  surplus  land  and  air  rights  of  the  Geary-Prt'Sidio 
Carbarn  be  used  primarily  for  moderate  income  housing, 

13.  Responded  to  more  than  200  individual  complaints  and  calls 
for  help  on  housing  problems, 

14.  Furnished  requested  housing  information  to  individuals, 
organizations,  public  agencies,  and  the  press, 

15.  Answered  requests  by  the  Mayor's  Office  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  comments  and  reviews  of  housing  matters. 
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COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 


Youth  and  Education  Committee 

This  Committee  in  1971  continued  to  relate  closely  to  the  personnel 
of  the  San  Francisco  public  schools,  including  administrators,  teachers,  and 
students. 

The  Committee  is  broadly-based,  with  regular  participants  including 
Human  Rights  Commissioners,  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  and  its 
Educational  Auxiliary  and  Field  Instructional  Services  Division,  the  California 
Teachers  Association,  the  G.  I.  Forum,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Community 
Relations  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  the  Hunters  Point  Educa- 
tion Committee,  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
the  Recreation  &  Park  Commission,  the  Filipino  community,  the  Parent  Teachers 
Association,  the  Educational  Action  Center,  the  Sunset-Parkside  Education  & 
Action  Council,  Horizons  Unlimited,  the  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  District  Parents  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Japanese-American  Citizens'  League,  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 

Responding  to  community  concerns,  serving  on  a  number  of  school-com- 
munity committees,  and  pinpointing  areas  of  school  tensions,  the  HRC  in  1971 
was  involved  in  the  following: 

-        To  reduce  anxiety  in  the  community  centering  around  Court-ordered 
desegregation  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  the  HRC  provided  factual  infor- 
mation on  school  desegregation  to  facilitate  rational  discussion;  met  with  public 
agencies  to  coordinate  response  to  the  opening  of  school;  worked  with  fledgling 
zone  councils;  and  recommended  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  that  it 
establish  a  Rumor  Control  Center  to  coincide  with  the  start  of  school. 

A  Students'  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Manual,  drafted  by  the  City- 
Wide  Youth  Council,  was  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  on 
June  17,  1971. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Stewart,  a  National  Urban  Fellow  assigned 
to  the  HRC,  and  with  active  student  participation,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Scholarship 
Fund  was  developed  to  provide  grants  for  further  studies  to  graduates  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School. 

Responding  to  a  complaint  alleging  racial  discrimination  in  juvenile 
detention  facilities,  the  Youth  and  Education  Committee  in  1971  began  inves- 
tigating the  charges.  A  subcommittee  was  formed  consisting  of  Youth  and  Education 
members  and  experts  in  the  juvenile  detention  field.  The  first  stage  focused  on 
ascertaining  current  employment  practices  and  placement  policies. 
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Affirmative  action  in  personnel  hiring  and  promotion  and  administrative 
tenure  for  school  administrators  were  volatile  issues  in  1.971  increasing  racial 
tensions.  The  HRC  participated  in  community  action  which  resulted  in  the  ap- 
proval of  a  City  Charter  amendment  eliminating  tenure  for  future  administrators 
but  retaining  it  for  present  administrators,  and  in  the  adoption  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  qualifications  aimed  at  selecting  administrators  able  to  work 
effectively  in  our  multi-ethnic  school  system. 

The  HRC's  concern  about  proposed  City  ballot  measures  on  an  elected 
Board  of  Education  was  in  having  boards  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
School  District's  multi-ethnic  student  body,  which  was  65%  minority. 

To  redress  the  imbalance  of  minority  representation  on  State  Edu- 
cation Boards  and  Commissions  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  HRC  first  requested  data  relevant  to  the  composition,  ethnic 
makeup,  and  expiration  of  terms  for  each  of  the  permanent  education  boards 
and  commissions.  Equipped  with  this  information,  the  HRC  urged  that  minorities 
be  appointed  to  fill  specific  upcoming  vacancies. 

To  facilitate  meaningful  community  input,  the  Youth  and  Education 
Committee  studied  the  Recreation  and  Park  Department's  Plan  For  Action  and 
the  supporting  materials.  The  HRC  recommended  action  designed  to  strengthen 
community  participation  and  effective  interagency  cooperation. 

ESL  (English  as  a  Second  Language)/Bi lingual  Education  and  coun- 
seling, continued  to  be  areas  of  HRC  interest  and  active  support.  Increased 
State  and  Federal  funding  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  source  for  a  program 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-English-speaking  pupils  in  San  Francisco, 
and,  through  community  pressure,  more  money  was  available  in  1971  for  this 
program.  The  HRC  also  helped  to  resolve  a  conflict  related  to  counseling. 

Staffing  of  three  City  secondary  schools,  each  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  minority  students  and  all  White  administrators,  had  detrimental 
effects  on  the  functioning  of  these  schools  during  1971.  Staff  responded 
to  many  requests  with  the  community  and  the  schools  to  help  work  out  a 
balance  which  would  be  most  beneficial  to  students  and  their  schools. 

The  Youth  and  Education  Committee  made  an  extensive  investigation 
and  substantiated  charges  that  gifted  children  in  the  City's  schools  were 
a  neglected  minority  and  that  the  lack  of  effective  programs  for  them  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  public  schools.  The  HRC  urged 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  to  increase  its  funding  for  gifted 
children  programs,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  was  urged  to 
broaden  its  criteria  for  identifying  high  potential  pupils,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  minority  group  pupils  in  these  programs. 

On  an  on-going  basis,  staff  participated  regularly  and  actively  in 
the  following  committees:  Bilingual  Education  Core,  District-Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  Counseling  and  Guidance,  Evaluation  Committee  of  the  Students' 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  Manual  Pilot  Study,  Inter-Agency,  Facilities 
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Master  Plan  Building  Utilization,  ESEA  Title  I  District  Advisory,  Opportunity  II 
High  School  Advisory  Board,  Sunset-Parkside  Educational  Action  Committee  (SPEAK), 
Chinatown  Education,  Potrero  Hill  Inter-Agency,  Discipline  Manual  Revision,  Sunset 
Heights  Improvement,  and  Occupational  Preparation  Advisory.  The  HRC  has  three 
main  objectives  in  such  advisory  committee  participation: 

1.  To  facilitate  communication 

2.  to  encourage  improvement  of  education  and  flexible  response  to  change 

3.  to  have  representatives  of  youth  and  the  minority  communities  in- 
cluded in  a  meaningful  role  on  such  committees. 

Program  Planning  Committee 

The  Committee  issued  a  report  early  in  1971  based  on  interviews,  con- 
ducted by  volunteers,  which  focused  on  evaluation  by  some  community  spokesmen  of 
the  HRC's  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  two  primary  findings  of  these  interviews 
were:   the  need  for  greatly  expanded  public  information  regarding  HRC,  and  the 
necessity  for  establishing  committee  priorities  in  order  to  marshall  HRC  resources. 

In  light  of  HRC  goals,  the  Committee  also  oversaw  the  preparation  of  pro- 
posals which  would  be  funded  from  sources  other  than  the  City  budget  that  would  en- 
able the  HRC  to  fill  previously  unmet  needs.  The  Media  Project,  funded  under  the 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  began  operation  in  December,  1971;  it  was  designed  to  reduce  tensions 
arising  from  court-ordered  desegregation  of  the  public  elementary  schools. 

The  Committee  also  directed  efforts  to  securing  continuing  funding  for 
the  City-Wide  Youth  Council,  which  has  been  operational  for  the  past  three  years, 
totally  supported  by  private  funds. 

In  order  to  develop  a  more  effective  City  capacity  to  handle  complaints, 
the  Committee  in  1971  sought  outside  funding  to  alleviate  the  increasing  burden  om 
staff.  At  year's  end,  this  funding  had  not  yet  been  obtained,  i.e.  establishment 
of  a  pilot  ombudsman-type  program. 

HRC  Reading  Panel 

The  HRC  Reading  Panel  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  following 
ethnic  groups:   American  Indian,  Black,  Chinese,  Filipino,  Japanese,  and  Latino. 
Since  June,  1969,  the  group  has  been  reviewing  social  science  textbooks,  using  as 
its  guidelines  Sections  9959  and  10013  of  the  State  Education  Code  which  require 
the  correct  portrayal  of  the  role  and  contribution  of  the  American  Negro  and 
members  of  other  ethnic  groups. 

With  personnel  changes  in  the  School  District's  Instructional  Development 
and  Services  Division  and  at  the  level  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
Reading  Panel  is  developing  close  working  relationships  and  hopes  to  have  increased 
input  with  the  textbook  publishers  when  changes  are  being  made.  The  modest  private 
foundation  grant  to  previde  small  stipends  to  Panel  members  which  takes  effect  in 
early  1972  should  aid  the  Panel  in  making  a  state-wide  impact. 
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Martin  Whitted  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

On  the  day  of  Martin  Luther  King's  funeral  in  1968,  a  San  Francisco 
bus  driver,  Martin  Whitted,  was  shot  and  killed  in  a  robbery  by  youths  while  on  duty 
in  Hunters  Point.  Instead  of  demanding  retaliation  against  the  youth,  Mrs. 
Whitted  asked  the  HRC's  assistance  in  developing  a  program  to  benefit  the 
youth  of  Hunters  Point,  using  the  funds  contributed  to  her  and  her  children 
by  sympathetic  people  throughout  the  country.  Based  on  Hunters  Point  com- 
munity recommendations  that  the  money  be  used  solely  for  scholarships,  awards 
have  been  made  annually  to  recommended  students  in  the  seven  elementary 
schools,  one  junior  high,  and  one  senior  high  school  in  the  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  community.  Two  graduates  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  are  being  assis- 
ted in  furthering  their  education  through  the  Martin  Whitted  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Fund.  Because  of  the  desegregation  of  the  elementary  schools  as  of 
September  1971,  the  seven  schools  located  in  the  community  no  longer  exclusively 
serve  the  children  from  this  area;  therefore,  the  manner  of  assisting  youth 
will  be  altered  in  1972,  though  the  spirit  has  remained  consistent. 

Emergency  Health  Service  Ad  Hoc  Committee 

Culminating  a  study  begun  in  response  to  complaints  received  in  1970 
by  the  HRC,  through  the  auspices  of  the  Civil  Service  Task  Force,  job  require-* 
ments  and  examination  procedures  for  medical  stewards  and  ambulance  drivers 
were  evaluated  and  subsequently  revised  by  the  City.  Restructuring  of  these 
two  categories  began  the  process  of  integrating  the  staff  and  the  selection 
of  persons  able  to  deal  sensitively  with  patients  of  all  races  in  times  of 
stress , 

Chinatown-North  Beach  Advisory  Council 

The  HRC  continued  to  be  active  in  Chinatown  during  1971,  although 
its  formal  advisory  council  ceased  to  meet  regularly.  At  the  close  of  1970, 
the  Council  determined  that  the  initial  purpose  of  bringing  together  com- 
munity persons  with  city  and  county  agency  representatives  was  now  being 
served  by  several  groups  withing  the  concerned  community.  Two  such  groups 
were  the  Chinatown  701  Project  and  youth-police  meetings. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  HRC,  through  Commissioner  John  Yehall 
Chin,  brought  together  leaders  of  family  associations  with  key  Planning  Depart- 
ment staff  and  consultants;  this  informal  meeting  was  conducted  in  Cantonese 
and  was  the  first  contact  these  representatives  of  Chinatown  landlords  had  with 
a  program  which  will  eventually  have  a  substantial  effect  on  housing  in  China- 
town. The  HRC  also  participated  in  further  meetings  and  dispersed  informational 
materials.  The  implementation  of  the  70L  Project  will  become  a  key  staff  com- 
mitment in  1972. 
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The  second  example  of  HRC  involvement  was  in  the  area  of  youth- 
police  friction.  Many  meetings  bringing  together  youth,  elders,  and  the  police 
were  held,  which  led  to  the  lessening  of  tensions  and  increased  understanding. 

The  HRC  was  far  less  successful  helping  achieve  a  rapproachement  be- 
tween Chinatown  parents  and  the  School  District  regarding  the  implementation  of 
Court -ordered  school  desegregation.  The  limited  resources  of  the  HRC  could  not 
overcome  the  fear  and  misgivings  of  Chinese  parents  which  resulted  in  a  boycott 
and  the  establishment  of  Freedom  Schools. 

Two  surveys  which  provided  useful,  factual  information  for  the  com- 
munity were  conducted  by  a  bilingual  graduate  student  intern  attached  to  the  HRC. 
The  first  was  an  extensive  updating  of  the  1969  Chinatown  Garment  Workers  Survey 
Questionnaire  which  indicated  that,  while  conditions  had  improved  somewhat,  sub- 
standard conditions  still  prevailed.  The  second  survey  was  a  compilation  of  the 
social  service  agencies  located  in  Chinatown,  the  services  provided,  and  reference 
to  the  increase  in  services  during  the  past  ten  years,  though  many  community  needs 
remained  unmet. 

San  Francisco  Civic  Center  Forum 

The  HRC's  Community  Organization  Representative  in  1971  continued  his 
traditional  participation  in  the  Civic  Center  Forum,  which  was  established  in 
1969,  with  the  aid  of  the  HRC.   It  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  approximately 
100  Spanish-Origin  professionals  in  City,  State  and  Federal  governmental  agencies. 
The  Forum's  concerns  are,  primarily,  finding  ways  to  increase  the  participation 
of  Spanish-Origin  people  in  all  levels  of  governmental  employment,  and  directing 
attention  to  the  implementation  of  the  Administrations' 8  Sixteen-Point  Program 
for  the  Spanish-Speaking. 

Impetus  to  the  Forum's  work  grew  out  of  the  particular  employment  pro- 
blems of  the  Spanish-Origin  residents  of  the  Bay  Area.  A  survey  done  in  1971  by 
the  Forum  showed  that  while  Spanish-Origin  people  represent  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  Bay  Area  populace  (14.2%  of  the  San  Francisco  population,  for 
example),  overall  participation  in  Federal  jobs  was  only  5.5%,  in  State  govern- 
ment 3; 4%,  and  in  San  Francisco,  only  3.5%. 

Census  Data  Coordinating  Committee 

Through  the  impetus  of  the  Program  Planning  Committee,  a  broadly- 
based  Committee  was  estalished  in  1971  with  a  membership  including  two  com- 
missioners, representatives  of  fifteen  City  and  County  departments,  and  special- 
ists in  Census  and  data  coordination  from  State  and  private  agencies.  This  Com- 
mittee pools  information  regarding  data  availability  and  serves  to  coordinate  but 
not  to  limit  data  utilization.  When  the  1970  Census  Fourth  Count  data  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Spring  of  1972,  the  Committee  anticipates  becoming  much  more  active, 
as  it  is  this  data  which  contains  the  bulk  of  the  social  variables. 
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Assistance  to  Visitacion  Valley  Projects 

The  HRC  was  called  on  during  1971  to  help  deal  with  a  long-time 
problem  in  the  Visitacion  Valley  section  of  the  City  over  use  of  a  Housing 
Authority  building  for  a  community  center  for  residents  of  the  Sunnydale 
Housing  Project.  Meetings  to  hear  this  and  related  concerns  called  by  the 
HRC  included  the  Community  Center,  the  Mayor's  Office,  the  Recreation  and 
Park  Department,  the  Housing  Authority,  and  others,  A  member  of  the  HRC 
staff  assisted  in  drafting  a  proposal  to  a  private  foundation  at  the  request 
of  the  Community  Center  director.  This  grant  was  obtained,  providing  for 
hiring  a  director  of  development  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the 
Visitacion  Valley  community  to  seek  additional  long-range  funding. 

Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 

Participation  by  the  HRC  during  the  year  was  active  and  continuing 
in  the  sixty-member  Coordinating  Council  in  its  county-wide  efforts  to  com- 
bat drug  abuse.  The  Council  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  Francis  J, 
Curry,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  City's  Department  of  Public  Health.  The  HRC, 
in  addition,  maintained  community  liaison  on  a  regular  basis  with  Local 
district  agencies. 

Native  American  Advisory  Council 

The  Council  became  a  regular  working  part  of  the  HRC  Committee 
structure  during  1971,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Commissioner  Earl  Livermore. 
Its  membership,  drawn  from  representatives  of  American  Indian  organizations, 
concentrated  on  issues  of  concern  to  this  growing  ethnic  group  in  the  City, 
and  on  recommending  action  to  the  HRC  regarding  Federal  policies  and  legis- 
lation based  on  feedback  from  the  community  and  on  research. 

Urban  Indian  Health  Center: 

The  HRC  endorsed  and  helped  get  support  for  this  project,  which 
ultimately  received  a  $75,000  one-year  planning  contract  grant 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  The 
proposed  program  of  the  Health  Clinic  includes  free  medical  and 
dental  treatment,  referral  services,  a  training  component,  a 
diagnostic  center — all  of  these  staffed  by  Indians, 

American  Indian  Fair  -  1971: 

A  major  role  in  the  planning,  implementation,  and  success  of  the 
1971  American  Indian  Fair  held  in  September  of  1971  was  taken  by 
the  Committee.  This  event, which  attracted  Indians  from  all  over 
the  country,  climaxed  American  Indian  Week,  declared  by  Mayor  Joseph 
L,  Alioto,  and  featured  dances,  crafts,  and  exhibits  of  Indian  art, 
plus  a  variety  show  with  the  American  Indian  Center  as  beneficiary, 
all  designed  to  educate  the  general  public  to  the  achievements  and 
needs  of  Native  Americans  today. 
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Media  Committee  -  Affirmative  Image: 

The  Committee  responded  to  increasing  concerns  of  the  Indian  Com- 
munity about  television  programming  depicting  Native  Americans  in  a 
negative  manner.  Derogatory  remarks  made  about  Indians  on  a  nation- 
ally televised  comedy  show  and  the  use  of  stereotyped  serials  and 
cartoon  films  depicting  Indians  from  a  "White  racist  view,"  led  to 
formation  of  a  Media  Committee  to  study  in  the  Bay  Area  specifically 
the  problem  of  such  programming  affecting  Indians.   In  December,  1971, 
this  survey  was  begun,  and  meetings  were  arranged  with  general  managers 
of  area  television  stations  to  discuss  programming  monitored  that  was 
deemed  insulting,  degrading  or  holding  up  to  ridicule  Indian  citizens. 

Police  Liaison  Committee 

Major  Activities  -  1971: 

Establishing  and  maintaining  an  effective  working  relationship  through 
regular  meetings  with  the  new  Chief  of  Police,  Donald  M.  Scott,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  excellent  cooperative  link  with  the  former  Chief, 
Alfred  Nelder. 

More  involvement  and  input  from  the  community  youth  via  the  Police- 
Youth  Committee,  including  setting  up  meetings  for  the  youth  with  Chief 
Nelder,  Chief  Scott,  Sgt.  Macias  (Juvenile  Division)  and  others. 

A  youth  representative  sat  in  as  a  regular  member  of  the  Committee. 

Development  of  a  minority  Police  Recruitment  proposal  with  the  Officers 
for  Justice  organization  to  hopefully  recruit  more  minority  officers 
(to  include  at  least  6  females).  Private  funding  was  sought. 

Receipt  of  individual  inquiries  and  complaints  by  citizens  regarding 
problems  with  the  Police.  Staff  received  approximately  70  individual 
calls  for  information,  assistance  and  consultation. 

Assisting  concerned  community  residents  and  agencies  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram (School  for  Survival)  to  assist  and  counsel  prison  inmates  as  welL 
as  former  inmates.  The  basis  of  the  program  was  to  hopefully  assist 
in  providing  housing,  jobs,  clothing,  food,  counseling,  and  any  other 
means  to  help  released  inmates  stay  out  of  jail. 

Cooperation  with  the  newly-elected  Sheriff  on  problems  of  mutual 
concern. 

A  member  of  the  Sheriff's  staff  joined  the  committee  as  a  permanent 
member,  joining  the  representatives  of  the  Police  Officers  Association 
and  the  Officers  for  Justice 
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Close  work  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  (Community 
Relations  Division)  to  keep  up  on  police  community  relations 
programs  and  innovations  on  the  regional  as  well  as  nationaL 
level. 

Development  of  a  weapons  policy  statement  to  submit  to  the  Chief 
of  Police,  The  Committee  had  received  complaints  of  the  alleged 
misuse  of  firearms  by  police  officers.  There  was  no  applicable 
Police  Department  manual  or  policy  on  firearms  use.  The  Chief 
during  1971  promulgated  his  own  ploicy  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
policy  statement  submitted  him, 

-        Staff  appeared  on  T.V.,  radio,  and  at  community  meetings  to  explain 
the  importance  of  developing  better  community  understanding  of  the 
role  and  responsibilities  of  the  Police  and  community. 

A  presentation  by  two  ex-prison  inmates  on  prison  problems  and 
penal  reform  called  attention  to  the  need  for  more  effective  and 
humane  post-release  treatment. 

Own  Recognizance  Bail  Pro.ject  Fact  Sheet 

The  HRC  is  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  unique  San  Francisco  Bail 
Project,  also  known  as  the  0.  R.  Project  (for  Own  Recognizance,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  some  people  awaiting  court  appearance  who  cannot  obtain  bail 
to  be  realeased  "on  his  own  recognizance"  to  appear  when  ordered).  Funding 
for  the  Project  has  always  been  a  critical  matter,  and  following  a  presentation 
before  the  full  HRC  by  Kenneth  Babb,  the  director  of  the  Project,  a  Fact  Sheet 
was  compiled  and  published.  This  was  the  second  time  the  HRC  had  lent  its 
strong  endorsement  and  supportive  actions  to  the  Project  which  had  meant  savings 
in  costs  alone  to  the  City  of  more  than  $330,000  annually,  the  amount  it  would 
cost  to  house  those  persons  who  were  released  through  the  Project.  The  most 
recent  figures  published  by  the  Project  showed  that  96%  to  97%  of  the  persons 
released  in  a  given  month  honored  their  court  appearances.  Bail  bondsmen 
generally  have  a  6%  to  1%  non-appearance  rate  by  their  clients. 
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CITY-WIDE  YOUTH  COUNCIL 

During  1971,  the  Cif-y-Wide  Youth  Council  was  involved  in  these  projects: 

Students'  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Manual 

Since  1969,  the  Education  Committee  of  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council 
had  been  writing  a  Students'  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Manual.  On  May  20, 
1971,  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  Manual.  This  did  not,  however,  mean 
that  the  task  of  the  Education  Committee  was  finished.  Members  of  the  Education 
Committee  began  serving  on  an  advisory  committee  charged  with  evaluating  the 
student  appeals  procedure  in  Section  Two  of  the  Manual.  A  pilot  study  trial 
period  for  the  procedure  began  in  several  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The 
Education  Committee  also  distributed  the  manual  to  students  in  the  public  schools 
and  held  activities  such  as  mock  trials  to  show  students  how  the  appeals  pro- 
cedure should  operate. 

Voter  Registration 

On  a  non-partisan  basis,  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council  conducted  a  cit- 
izenship participation  program  which  assisted  Frontlash,  a  student  voter  reg- 
istration project  to  register  as  voters  more  than  11,000  young  people,  many  in 
the  San  Francisco  public  schools. 

Workshops  and  Conferences 

The  City  Wide  Youth  Council  sponsored  a  number  of  Workshops  and  Con- 
ferences in  1971.  They  included: 

1.  A  "know  your  drugs"  workshop,  held  to  provide  youth  with  information 
on  the  use  and  misuse  of  drugs,  and  a  treatment  center  available 

to  youth. 

2.  A  "Rap  Session"  between  youth  and  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  was  held  in  order  that  youth  could  sound  off  on 
the  concerns  they  have  with  policemen. 

3.  A  conference  between  youth  and  key  union  officials  was  held  in 
order  that  youth  could  gain  some  insight  into  unions  with  regard 
to  areas  such  as  how  unions  distribute  jobs  among  their  members 
and  how  decisions  are  made  within  unions. 

4.  A  training  session  was  held  on  "How  to  Conduct  Meetings"  in  order 
that  youth  could  gain  skills  on  parliamentary  procedures  and  other 
meeting  procedures. 

5.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  Ghetto  Youth  Singers,  a  singing  group 
from  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  perform  a  free  concert  for  the  youth  of  San 
Francisco. 

6.  A  conference  on  College  Scholarship  Information  and  Financial  Aid 
was  held  for  those  students  planning  to  attend  college. 
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7,  A  session  was  held  to  provide  youth  with  non-partisan  infor- 
mation on  the  Propositions  on  the  City  baLlot  for  the  1971 
elections. 

Youth  Council  Participation  in  Government,  Meetings  With  Key  Government 
Officials,  the  Appointment  of  Youth  to  Boards  and  Key  Committees 

Two  City-Wide  Youth  Council  representatives  were  appointed  in  1971 
to  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  and 
participated  in  drawing  up  plans  to  desegregate  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District, 

The  Chairman  of  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council,  Peiton  Stewart,  was 
named  national  Boy  of  the  Year  by  the  San  Francisco  Boys  Club,  as  a  member  of 
the  Columbia  Park  Boys  Club  and  another  representative,  Frank  Murphy  III,  a 
student  at  Mission  High  School,  was  named  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  during  Youth- 
in-Government  Day, 

A  youth  representative  was  appointed  to  the  Delinquency  Prevention 
Commission  of  San  Francisco,  the  first  time  a  youth  has  served  on  a  commission 
in  San  Francisco. 

Youth  Council  representatives  served  on  the  Program  Review  Committee 
of  the  San  Francisco  Citizens  League  which  made  the  decisions  on  the  amount  of 
money  youth  groups  should  receive  to  run  their  programs  during  the  summer, 

Youth  Council  representatives  participated  on  a  Summer  Employment 
Committee  to  determine  how  youth  could  be  employed  through  the  use  of  money 
from  the  City  gas  tax  fund. 

The  City-Wide  Youth  Council  held  two  banquets  in  which  government 
officials  participated: 

1.  Assemblymen  Willie  Brown  and  John  Burton  participated  in  a  ban- 
quet in  which  they  presented  the  outgoing  City-Wide  Youth  Council  officers 
with  awards  for  outstanding  service. 

2.  Mayor  Alioto,  members  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  and 
officers  from  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  participated  in  a  City- 
Wide  Youth  Council  "Get  Together  Banquet"  to  culminate  what  the  City-Wide 
Youth  Council  felt  was  a  successful  summer  program  for  the  youth  of  San 
Francisco. 
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Conference  on  Unemployment,  June  197L 

This  Conference,  heLd  at  San  Francisco's  Grace  Cathedral  June  3,  1971, 
under  the  co-sponsorship  of  the  HRC  and  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  attracted  more  than  200  persons, 
from  some  35  organizations,  representing  public  and  private  service  agencies, 
ethnic  community  groups,  job  development  and  training  programs,  plus  some  Labor 
and  business. 

Considerable  advance  pLanning  for  the  Conference  provided  background 
material  for  those  attending  primarily  in  the  form  of  background  on  basic  trends 
and  facts  that  had  to  be  faced  in  any  attempt  to  improve  job  opportunities,  at 
least  for  certain  segments  of  the  City's  residents. 

After  opening  remarks  by  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alioto,  keynote  speakers  con- 
centrated on  the  nature  of  the  San  Francisco  unemployment  problem,  on  the  basic 
causes  of  this  unemployment,  and  the  possibilities  for  action  to  solve  it.  Panel 
discussions  and  workshops  followed. 

A  Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations  was  published  after  the  Con- 
ference. It  identified  three  kinds  of  employment  problem  areas:  an  insufficient 
number  of  jobs,  an  unequal  distribution  of  jobs  that  do  exist,  and  an  inadequacy 
of  training  programs.  It  called  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  action,  i.  e., 
massive  governmental  intervention,  stimulated  by  political  action. 

The  outgrowth  of  this  Conference  was  the  Coalition  for  FuLl  Employment, 
organized  to  continue  the  impetus  of  the  Conference,  to  share  information  about 
jobs,  job-creating  activities,  and  unemployment  problems,  and  to  join  in  a  com- 
bined effort  to  make  known  what  action  is  needed  on  all  levels  of  government. 

Coalition  for  Full  Employment 

The  Coalition  has  grown  since  it  was  formally  established  in  September 
of  1971  to  an  organization  of  approximately  forty  community  and  public  agencies 
which  send  representatives  regularly  to  its  monthly  meetings.  The  Coalition 
began  in  1971  to  fuse  the  efforts  and  concerns  of  both  public  and  private  agencies, 
labor,  management,  and  community  groups  toward  defining  ways  in  which  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  this  community  could  be  met.  The  Coalition  aims  at  all  levels  of 
government,  local,  State,  and  Federal;  it  studies  issues  that  have  wide  importance 
as  well  as  those  particular  to  San  Francisco;  it  does  research  and  presents  pos- 
ition papers  with  recommendation  for  remedial  action;  it  follows  legislative  policy 
as  it  affects  employment  closely;  it  keeps  its  membership  abreast  of  news  of  per- 
tinent policy  developments  or  decisions;  it  provides  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
community  programs  under  way  by  its  membership;  and  it  stimulates  a  sharing  of 
problem-solving  ideas. 

Guidelines  under  which  the  Coalition  began  its  work  were  those  contained 
in  the  Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations  prepared  by  the  Conference  on 
Unemployment. 


eluded: 
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Specific  concerns  of  the  Coalition  since  its  founding  have  in- 


Preparation  of  policy  recommendations  for  the  period  after  the 
Federal  wage-price  freeze,  communicated  to  Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  many  other  legislators. 

Protests  to  California  Congressmen  regarding  the  proposed  removal 
of  the  Regional  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Service  from  San 
Francisco  with  a  resultant  loss  in  jobs.  The  facility  removal  was 
postponed. 

Letters  to  and  personal  contact  with  all  new  and  returning  Board 
of  Supervisors  members  in  San  Francisco  regarding  the  Coalition's 
overall  concerns. 

Recommendations  to  the  City's  Civil  Service  System  regarding  the 
critical  problem  of  limited  tenure.  Response  from  the  General  Manager 
of  Personnel. 

In-depth  study  and  presentation  on  childcare  needs  in  the  community, 
and  naming  of  a  subcommittee  to  work  specifically  on  assisting  labor 
and  management  on  approaches. 

Pressure  for  the  establishment  of  apprenticeship  training  on  the 
City  level  through,  for  example,  utilization  of  Gas  Tax  Funds.  A 
pre-apprenticeship  program  for  youth  was  initiated  by  the  City  using 
gas  tax  funds. 
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COMPLAINTS  CASELOAD  1971 


The  Complaints  Caseload  Report  for  1971  showed  a  continuation  of  the 
increases  posted  successively  each  year  since  the  HRC  was  founded  in  1964. 

In  1971,  the  staff  of  the  HRC  handled  871  complaints,  compared  with  the 
781  cases  reported  for  1970,  an  increase  of  approximately  10  percent. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  (more  than  half  of  the  complaints  are 
made  by  telephone),  Whites  come  to  the  HRC  as  often  as  minorities.  People  with 
problems  consider  it  their  "human  right"  to  go  to  their  government  for  assistance, 
regardless  of  race. 

Some  fifty  percent  (399)  of  the  recorded  1971  cases  from  the  files  of 
the  HRC  staff  concerned  charges  of  discrimination,  not  only  in  the  usual  areas 
but  in  scores  of  other  ways — treatment  in  public  accommodation  or  by  private  or  by 
public  agencies.  In  the  Housing  Section,  for  example,  of  the  219  total  cases 
handled,  73  were  classified  as  discrimination  cases  (race,  religion,  national 
origin,  children,  sex,  age,  appearance,  etc.),  but  118  involved  tenant-land loard 
rights  such  as  eviction,  repairs  and  services,  rent  increases,  need  for  emergency 
housing,  etc.  In  these  instances,  in  fact,  most  involved  White  landlords  and 
White  tenants.  The  proportion  of  housing  complaints  received  from  Whites  and 
minorities  was  about  the  same  as  the  60/40  proportion  in  City  population. 

There  is  a  special  urgency  to  the  complaints  caseload  increase  each 
year,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinance  creating  the  HRC  does  not  give  it  casework 
enforcement  powers,  and  this  volume  of  work  is  handled  by  staff  in  addition  to 
their  responsitility  to  lessen  tensions  and  eliminate  the  causes  of  disadvantage 
through  affirmative  action  in  employment,  job  development,  advocacy  of  low  and 
moderate-income  housing,  etc. 

The  HRC  works  closely  and  cooperatively  with  many  local  public  and 
private  agencies  in  processing  these  complaints.  Referrals  to  agencies  which 
have  primary  jurisdiction  are  made  whenever  possible,  as  it  is  action,  the  feeling, 
at  least,  that  something  is  being  done,  that  complainants  most  want. 

The  1971  report  did  not  include  the  many  hundreds  of  inquiries  and 
requests  for  information  that  come  into  the  office  by  telephone,  mail  or  personal 
visit  during  the  year.  Students,  job-seekers,  eccentrics,  disturbed  persons, 
newcomers  to  the  City,  and  the  like  come  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  because 
by  its  very  name  it  seems  to  include  anything  a  human  being  could  want  or  need. 
And  one  of  these  needs  is  the  human  need  to  be  heard.  Oftentimes,  the  only  thing 
the  staff  can  provide  is  an  ear,  a  sympathetic  listening,  to  frightened,  or  in- 
dignant, or  angry,  or  troubled  or  lonely  people. 
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The  1971  Complaints  Caseload  breakdown  by  category: 

Education,  other  agency  problems, 
Parent-student-school  disputes,  etc.  244 

Tenant -Land lord,  Housing  Discrimination  etc.    219 

Job  discrimination,  complaints  against 
employers,  public  agencies,  Civil  Service 
procedures,  etc.  282 

Personal  problems,  Neighbor  disputes,  etc,      126 

871 

This  analysis  of  the  caseload  report  is  one  of  the  tools  used  by 
the  HRC  to  understand  what  are  the  causes  of  tension  in  San  Francisco  and 
what  are  the  changes  in  the  sources  of  human  suffering.  In  1971,  for  example, 
the  national  recession  resulted  in  some  changes  from  two  or  three  years  earlier: 

More  poeple,  not  counted  in  any  of  the  above  statistics,  came  in 
looking  for  jobs,  and  could  not  be  helped  since  the  HRC  has  no 
employment  agency  role  and, 

Many  people  who  were  laid  off  felt  it  was  because  of  their  race 
and  so  filed  complaints. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  about  citizens'  complaints  is  that 
they  come  into  the  office  at  all  times  of  the  day.  When  staff  is  working 
late,  or  an  evening  committee  is  taking  place  in  the  office,  there  is, 
invariably,  a  "complaint  call" — even  up  to  10:00  p.m.  or  11:00  p.m. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  197*  GRAND  JURY1 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 


During  the  year  1971,  our  Committee  met  with  and  attended  staff  and 
public  meetings  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  We  would  like  to  particularly 
thank  William  L.  Becker,  Director  of  the  Commission,  and  Mrs.  Gail  P.  Roberts 
Coordinator-Community  Organization,  for  their  cooperation. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  a  vital  organization  of  our  city,  acting 
as  the  moral  conscience  of  the  community  and  interpreter  of  the  basic  tenet  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded  -  "that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

San  Francisco  has  been  fortunate  in  never  having  had  a  major  racial 
disturbance.  This  is  commendable  in  a  city  with  such  a  mixture  of  racial  and 
ethnic  backgrounds.  A  major  contributing  factor  to  this  is  the  work  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

During  this  past  year,  the  Human  Rights  Commission's  major  projects 
and  accomplishments  included: 

1.  Completion  of  a  study  on  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  examination 
procedures  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  San  Francisco  Civil 
Service's  practices  and  their  differential  effect  on  minorities 
(funded  by  a  San  Francisco  Foundation  grant), 

2.  Civil  Service  Commission  Task  Force  initiated  by  the  HRC  evaluated 
and  subsequently  revised  job  requirements  and  examination  procedures 
for  firemen,  medical  stewards  and  ambulance  drivers.  The  restruc- 
turing of  the  latter  two  effectively  changed  the  operation  of  the 
emergency  medical  service,  about  which  several  complaints  had  been 
received,  by  integrating  the  staff  and  by  selecting  persons  able 

to  deal  sensitively  with  patients'  distress. 

3.  Completion  of  the  annual  ethnic  survey  of  Civil  Service  employees. 

4.  Chinatown  garment  workers  survey  re-done  and  expanded. 

5.  Students'  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Manual,  prepared  by  the  City- 
Wide  Youth  Council,  was  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  fall  of  1971. 

6.  The  California  Indian  Directory,  the  first  comprehensive  listing  of 
Native  American  organizations  and  services,  was  developed  and  cir- 
culated by  the  HRC  staff  as  an  activity  of  HRC's  newly-established 
Native  American  Advisory  Committee. 
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7.  HRC  is  now  enforcing  the  nondiscrimination  ordinance  for 
suppliers  of  goods  and  services  to  the  city, 

8.  Continued  cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco  Police  Force, 
Concrete  outcomes  of  this  are  the  Police  Department's  role 
in  the  opening  of  schools  and  the  resolution  of  police-youth 
tensions  in  Chinatown, 

9.  With  student  momentum  and  the  leadership  of  a  National  Urban 
Fellow  (Yale)  assigned  to  HRC,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Scholarship 
Fund  was  developed  to  provide  grants  for  further  studies  to 
graduates  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School. 

10.  Court -ordered  desegregation  of  the  School  District's  elementary 
schools  heightened  tensions.  To  reduce  anxiety  in  the  community, 
HRC  provided  factual  information  on  school  desegregation  to  fac- 
ilitate rational  discussion;  met  with  public  agencies  to  coordin- 
ate response  to  the  opening  of  school;  worked  with  fledgling  zone 
councils;  and  recommended  to  the  YMCA  that  they  establish  a  Rumor 
Control  Center  to  coincide  with  the  start  of  school, 

11.  Working  with  the  San  Francisco  public  schools  remains  a  primary 
concern  of  the  Commission, 

12.  In  housing,  the  Commission  continued  to  work  for  the  city  policies 
and  programs  to  preserve,  improve  and  expand  the  housing  supply 
for  low  and  moderate-income  families  and  open  housing  opportunities 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or  national  origin  or  ancestry, 

13.  The  HRC  staff  brought  together  diverse  groups  within  the  Visitacion 
Valley  community.  A  concrete  outcome  was  the  staff  writing  a  modest 
proposal  to  hire  a  person  to  work  in  the  Sunnydale  community.  This 
proposal  was  funded  by  the  San  Francisco  Foundation, 

These  special  programs  are  in  addition  to  the  already-overburdened 
staff's  handling  of  routine  complaints  and  day-to-day  "watchdog"  activities 
against  discrimination  in  human  rights. 

Further  utilization  of  volunteers,  interns,  and  special  projects 
personnel  is  drastically  curtailed  within  the  HRC  because  of  the  extreme  short- 
age of  space,  office  equipment  and  office  furniture. 

The  Committee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Creation  of  a  direct  liaison  with  the  Mayor's  Office. 

2.  Rental  of  an  additional  floor  of  office  space  in  the  same 
location  as  present  offices,  with  corresponding  additions  of 
office  equipment. 
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3.  If  the  non-discrimination  ordinance  is  amended  to  include  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  sex  and  sexual  preference,  staff  must  be 
increased  by  four  professionals  and  two  clerical, 

4.  Increase  communication  and  liaison  with  San  Francisco's  "gay" 
community.  These  active  and  concerned  citizens  within  our  city 
deserve  a  voice  in  government. 

5.  To  effectively  reduce  community  tensions  as  charged  in  the  enabling 
ordinance,  three  professional  and  one  clerical  staff  are  needed  to 
work  in  the  majority  (white  middle  class)  community  and  with 
"establishment"  groups. 

6.  The  City  Wide  Youth  Council  should  be  funded  on  an  ongoing  basis  by 
the  city.   This  would  amount  to  one  Youth  Council  representative, 
three  Youth  Council  workers  or  the  equivalent  in  hourly  staff,  and 
one  clerk-typist. 

7.  Monitoring  of  the  non-discrimination  ordinance  should  be  done  across 
the  board  with  contractors  and  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  to 
the  city.   Such  monitoring  would  require  six  professionals,  including 
making  permanent  the  three  funded  through  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  three  clerical  staff. 

8.  Creation  of  a  special  liaison  staff  to  work  directly  with  city 
departments  such  as  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District, 
Recreation  and  Parks  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
to  help  these  agencies  become  more  responsive  to  community  needs. 

Increased  recognition  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  is  essential  in 
enabling  them  to  effectively  perform  their  vital  role  in  our  city  government. 

Possible  expansion  of  programs  is  incorporated  under  personnel  needs, 
as  HRC  can  do  no  more  than  it  has  the  staff  capacity  to  accomplish.  The  new  staff 
hired  through  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  will  enable  HRC  to  vigorously  pursue 
contract  compliance  and  development  in  new  community  directions.  The  lack  of 
adequate  clerical  and  supportive  services  limits  the  potential  effectiveness  of  this 
new  staff. 

Irwin  Cheim 

Will  Tsukamoto 

John  S.  Leipsic,  Chairman 


Reprinted  from  the  Grand  Jury  Report,  pp.  20-22. 
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"Section  12A.2. 

Declaration  of  Policy.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  to  act  to  give  effect  to  rights  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  City  and  County  to  equal  economic,  political  and 
educational  opportunity,  to  equal  accommodations  in  all  business 
establishments  in  the  City  and  County  and  to  equal  service  and  protection 
by  public  agencies;  that  an  instrumentality  should  be  established  to  give 
effect  to  such  rights,  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  discrimination  because 
of  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry  or  place  of  birth,  to  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County  of  developments  in  human  relations,  to 
provide  expert  advice  and  assistance  to  the  officers,  agencies,  boards, 
departments  and  employees  of  the  City  and  County  in  undertaking 
ameliorative  practices  to  keep  peace  and  good  order  and  to  officially 
encourage  private  persons  and  groups  to  promote  and  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  and  good  will  toward  all  people." 

From  Ordinance  No.  209-64,  requested  by  Mayor  Jolm  F.  Shelley, 
introduced  by  Supervisor  Leo  J.  McCarthy,  and  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
in  July  of  1964. 
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(iii) 

INTRODUCTION 
by  William  Becker,  Director,  HRC 


The  threat  of  increased  division  and  friction  is  upon  San  Francisco 
and  every  other  city  in  1975.  Faced  with  cuts  in  the  funding  of  social 
programs,  minority  communities  are  confronted  witn  the  choice  of 
competing  more  aggressively  for  the  smaller  pieces  of  pie,  or  of  joining 
together  more  tightly  to  fight  for  a  bigger  pie.  Past  patterns  would 
indicate  that  competition  rather  than  cooperation  will  be  taking  over  in 
the  immediate  future. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is,  in  my  opinion,  well  aware  that  it  is 
sowing  the  seeds  of  war  in  our  cities  by,  on  the  one  hand,  turning  over 
to  them  decision-making  on  the  division  of  Federal  funds,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  providing  far  less  funds.  This  means  that  more  programs  will 
have  to  be  cut  out  by  local  decision- -in  addition  to  those  already  cut 
out  or  cut  back  by  decisions  in  Washington. 

One  basic  fact  is  that  cities  can  never  raise  enough  money  through 
any  kind  of  taxation  (property  or  other)  to  pay  their  operating  costs, 
let  alone  their  rebuilding  costs.  State  and  especially  Federal  taxes, 
which  can  be  so  much  more  progressive,  are  needed  in  the  cities  in  larger 
sums,  not  smaller.  Whether  these  funds  arrive  via  revenue -sharing  or 
categorical  programs,  they  should  be  increased,  and  this  ought  to  be  the 
major  issue  of  people  concerned  with  social  programs  and  the  future  of  our 
cities.  This  means  identifying  where  the  decisions  must  be  made,  who  is 
responsible,  and  who  the  villains  are.   It  doesn't  make  much  sense  to 
picket  City  Hall  if  the  responsibility  is  on  Capitol  Hill  and  at  the 
White  House.   It  makes  even  less  sense  to  let  the  far-off  decision-makers 
get  local  communities  fighting  one  another. 

Of  course,  no  one  really  knows  what  funding  will  be  made  available 
for  the  1973-74  fiscal  year.  We  are  worrying  about  it  because  the 
Administration's  record  so  far  has  been  made  up  of: 

1.  Cutting  back  or  cutting  out  existing  Federally- funded 
programs  before  alternatives  are  presented,  debated,  and 
funded.  So  in  some  cases  such  as  the  War  on  Poverty's 
Community  Action  Program,  no  financial  support  is  left, 
and  in  other  cases  such  as  Model  Cities,  only  a  very  small 
fraction  remains. 

2.  Claiming  that  the  funds  made  available  to  cities  as 
general  revenue -sharing  can  be  used  to  fund  the  cut -back 
programs ,  even  though  this  was  never  the  concept  of 
general  revenue - sharing .  This  has  left  out  on  a  limb 
those  governors  and  mayors  who  pressured  Congress  into 
enacting  general  revenue -sharing.  But  it  shouldn't 
confuse  the  communities  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  the  cuts. 


(iv) 


One  of  the  basic  values  at  stake  today  is  whether  the  separation 
of  powers  outlined  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  will  survive  or  whether 
the  Executive,  by  veto,  delay,  and  the  impounding  of  allocated  funds, 
will  reduce  the  Congress  to  a  second-class  role.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  that  Congress,  as  a  body,  is  up  to  this  challenge,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  American  people,  including  San  Franciscans,  are  not 
paying  enough  attention  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Congress 
can  win  this  battle  if  it  really  wants  to- -and  thus  preserve  the 
role  and  stature  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  government. 

However,  instead  of  delegations  to  Congress,  we  have  heard  of 
some  Black  activists  opposing  more  bilingual  aid  to  Chinese  and 
Spanish  students  in  our  schools;  Spanish-Origin  activists  saying 
"Let  them  dismantle  anti-poverty,  it's  mostly  for  Blacks."  Filipino, 
Indian,  and  Samoan  participation  is  forgotten  by  the  larger  groups 
while  some  spokesmen  for  these  communities  say  ,  "If  it  doesn't  help 
our  organization,  the  hell  with  it."  Such  divisions  will  make  it 
easier  for  Washington  to  cut  back.  Anglo  San  Francisco,  the  largest 
single  group  of  our  population,  has  a  big  stake  in  all  this  too. 
The  quality  of  life  for  all  of  us  is  interdependent. 

By  the  way,  no  one  is  saying  that  every  existing  program  should  be 
extended  just  as  it  is- -that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  better  way. 
Every  program  or  approach  should  be  evaluated,  and  subjected  to  hard 
comparisons,  and  the  least  effective  should  be  improved  or  replaced 
with  more  effective  ones.  The  community  affected  by  a  cut  can  be 
expected  to  receive  the  news  differently  if  it  knows  what  is  coming 
through  instead,  than  if  all  it  knows  about  is  the  loss. 

Our  concern  as  a  Human  Rights  Commission  for  all  of  this  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  equal  opportunity,  no  matter  how  zealously  enforced, 
cannot  become  a  reality  for  all  people  unless  financial  resources  are 
available  to,  in  some  way,  improve  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
possible  opportunities,  to  overcome  some  of  the  past  disadvantages, 
and  to  meet  some  of  the  pressing  needs  of  urban  life,  such  as  child 
care  centers,  the  critical  shortage  of  which  has  only  recently  been 
recognized.  Without  such  programs,  many  people  are  still  left  on 
the  outside,  looking  in  on  American  life,  but  not  participating  in  it. 

Cooperation,  the  greatest  possible  unity,  is  what  we  now  need  in 
San  Francisco,  despite  the  efforts  to  divide  us. 
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EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE 


Staffing 

Grant  S.  Mickins,  Coordinator  of  Employment  until  his  resignation 
March  23,  1972,  was  succeeded  by  Wayne  Redus .  Mr.  Mickins  left  the  IIRC 
to  become  Deputy  Director  of  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council.   In 
addition  to  the  City- funded  Employment  staff  of  two  Employment  Represen- 
tatives, work,  particularly  in  affirmative  action,  was  enhanced  consid- 
erably during  19  72  by  the  Affirmative  Action  Officers  hired  for  fiscal 
1972-1975  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Employment  Act.  At  year's  end 
due  to  a  presidential  veto  of  extension  of  EEA  funds  beyond  June,  1973, 
there  was  great  uneasiness  over  the  prospects  of  continuing  their 
important  work  in  enforcing  the  law  for  compliance  by  City  contractors 
with  the  City's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance. 

Noncompliance  Hearing  Against  Northwestern  Steel  Company 

In  another  enforcement  action,  an  HRC  panel  found  Northwestern 
Steel  Company,  a  subcontractor  at  the  Candlestick  Park  project,  not  in 
compliance  with  its  affirmative  action  agreement  (which  is  a  require- 
ment of  all  City  contracts)  and  ruled  it  ineligible  to  act  as  a 
contractor,  subcontractor,  or  supplier  for  public  works  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  Five  violations  of  affirmative  action  agreements  were  found, 
including  failure  to  hire  the  number  of  apprentices  required  by  State 
law,  to  employ  minority  apprentices  living  in  San  Francisco,  and  to 
achieve  the  agreed  30%  minority  worker  goal  in  the  firm's  work  force  at 
the  job.  HRC  investigation  in  the  case  began  In  the  Fall  of  1971. 
Northwestern  Steel  Company  was  replaced  by  another  steel  subcontractor 
at  the  Candlestick  Park  project. 

Architects  and  Engineers  Affirmative  Action  Program 

Until  1972,  the  HRC  had  been  unable,  because  of  lack  of  staff,  to 
enforce  affirmative  action  on  architects  and  engineers  with  contracts 
for  City  public  works.  HRC  Affirmative  Action  Officer  Ms.  Renee 
Thompson  called  a  meeting  early  in  the  year  of  architects  and  engineers 
who  frequently  do  work  for  the  City  to  explain  the  ordinance  and  to 
develop  an  affirmative  action  program.  Participation  in  some  minority 
on-the-job  training  program  has  become  a  requirement  and  the  program 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Bay  Area  Engineering  Society's  Committee  for 
Manpower  Training,  (ESCMT)  is  acceptable.  The  guidelines  were  submitted 
to  the  City  Architect's  Office  for  incorporation  into  the  architects' 
and  engineers'  contracts. 

Affirmative  Action  in  San  Francisco  Banks 

During  1972,  the  HRC  actively  pursued  work  in  helping  establish 
affirmative  action  agreements  with  tne  City's  banks,  nineteen  in  number, 
which  held  City  deposits  of  almost  $200  million,  most  of  it 
($188,157,966.35)  in  time  accounts.  The  work  with  the  banks  required 
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virtually  all  the  staff  time  of  one  person,  Gerard  Feliciano.  Initial 
contacts  were  made  with  the  banking  institutions  to  obtain  compliance 
reports  containing  basic  information  regarding  ethnic  employment  patterns, 
recruitment  practices,  selection  procedures,  etc.   If  deficiencies  were 
found,  the  HRC  requested  the  development  of  an  acceptable  affirmative 
action  agreement. 

This  was  one  instance  where  a  total  industry  was  approached;  it  is 
often  a  fact  that  larger  employers  are  under  some  pressure  from  Federal 
agencies,  but  many  medium-sized  and  smaller  employers  in  a  sense  never 
get  involved  in  any  affirmative  action.  A  bank  whose  work  force  showed 
an  underutilization  of  minorities  and  women  was  considered  a  candidate 
for  closer  examination. 

By  May,  1972,  the  HRC  could  report  that  it  had  entered  into  a  coop- 
erative working  relationship  with  all  nineteen  banks,  and  that  it  had 
moved  from  the  data  collection  process  to  developing  affirmative  action 
programs. 

By  August,  1972,  the  City  had  $252,422,135  on  deposit,  mostly  in 
time  accounts  in  the  nineteen  banks.  Four  of  the  nineteen  are  Asian- 
controlled;  the  remaining  fifteen  increased  their  average  minority 
participation  to  35  percent  or  7,335  minorities  among  13,582.  Greatest 
participation  by  minorities  was  reported  at  the  office  and  clerical 
levels,  and  the  bulk  of  these  jobs  was  held  by  women.  Minorities  in 
officer,  manager,  or  supervisor  levels,  however,  were  low.  Special 
affirmative  action  for  women  geared  to  management- level  positions  was  set 
as  one  primary  goal  for  the  project  and  better  formal  management  training 
programs  for  minorities  and  women  another.  The  program  underlined  the 
importance  of  the  banks  developing  closer  working  relationships  with 
community  organizations  which  can  refer,  counsel,  and  sometimes  train 
minority  jobseekers. 

Affirmative  Action  Agreements  with  Thirty  City  Suppliers 

The  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  in  1972  continued 
its  grant  providing  for  a  staff  member  at  the  HRC  to  work  in  the  area  of 
contract  compliance  with  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  to  the  City. 
Edward  Vurek  continued  as  the  HRC  Contract  Compliance  Officer.  He 
reported  in  March  of  1972  that  thirty  companies  had  signed  Affirmative 
Action  Agreements  with  the  HRC.   In  the  twelve-month  period  prior  to  the 
gathering  of  initial  employment  information,  these  companies  had  hired  a 
total  of  668  employees.  The  total  of  minority  hires  was  102.  The  percent- 
age of  minority  hires  in  that  period  was  15.21  (The  City's  total  minority 
population  in  1970,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census,  was  42.8%). 

Of  fourteen  companies  submitting  first  reports,  a  total  hire  of 
109  employees  had  included  48  minorities- -a  minority  hiring  rate  of  44%. 
The  total  number  of  hires  was  lower  than  1971,  a  result  of  the  recession. 
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A  few  companies  were  declared  ineligible  for  City  contracts: 
Brauco  Graphic  Art;  Gilmore  Envelope  Company;  and  A-C  Transit  Company. 
It  was  stressed  in  all  dealings  with  the  companies  that  City  law  gives 
the  HRC  a  continuing  responsibility  to  monitor  Affirmative  Action 
Agreements . 

Affirmative  Action  in  Insurance  Companies 

In  the  last  half  of  1972,  Herbert  Spiro,  Affirmative  Action  Officer 
of  the  HRC, began  contacting  insurance  brokers  and  companies  to  obtain 
reports  on  their  recruitment  and  hiring  practices.  Nine  brokers  and  the 
larger  casualty  and  property  insurance  companies  with  City  contracts, 
the  Unified  School  District,  and  the  Community  College  District  were 
contacted.  Staff  analyzed  these  reports,  developed  and  distributed  a 
"Tentative  Directory  of  Sources  of  Minority  Personnel  for  White  Collar 
Employment",  and  redesigned  HRC  recruitment,  hiring,  and  training 
practice  questionnaires. 

Candlestick  Park  Concessionaire  Affirmative  Action  Agreement 

The  first  negotiated  labor- management -community  Affirmative  Action 
Agreement  outside  the  construction  industry  in  San  Francisco  was  an- 
nounced in  July,  culminating  many  months  of  work  by  the  HRC  staff.  The 
formal  announcement  was  by  Supervisor  Dorothy  von  Beroldingen,  Chair- 
person Pro  Tern  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  Finance  Committee.  The 
Committee  had  been  asked  by  the  HRC  in  April  not  to  approve  a  lease 
agreement  for  Stevens  California  Enterprises,  Inc.  until  an  acceptable 
Affirmative  Action  Agreement  had  been  reached.  The  agreement  finally 
reached,  effective  April  21  for  a  five-year  period,  provided  for  an 
immediate  increase  in  vending  and  culinary  jobs  for  residents  of  the 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  community  (the  area  in  which  Candlestick  Park  is 
located)  from  8  to  25;  for  a  City-wide  goal  of  42.8%  minority  work  force 
in  1973;  membership  by  these  new  employees  in  the  appropriate  unions; 
and  procedures  for  carrying  out  these  goals. 

Signatories,  besides  the  HRC,  and  Stevens  California  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  included  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model  Neighborhood  Commission 
(for  its  job  development  agency,  the  Southeast  Community  Development 
Corporation),'  the  Concession  and  Program  Employees  Chapel  #468,  which 
is  the  vendors'  union,  the  San  Francisco  Local  Joint  Executive  Board  of 
the  Culinary  Workers,  Bartenders,  and  the  Hotel,  Motel  and  Club  Service 
Workers  acting  for  its  constituent  culinary  unions. 

One  significant  consequence  of  this  agreement  is  its  giving 
opportunity  to  the  new  members  of  the  culinary  unions  to  move  to  other 
regular  jobs  in  the  trade. 

Another  Candlestick  Park  concession  affirmative  action  program  was 
obtained  by  the  HRC  from  the  operators  of  the  Parking  Plaza  at  the 
sports  stadium.  The  agreements  by  the  operators  called  for  statistics  on 
the  ethnic  composition  of  the  work  force,  authority  for  the  HRC  to  have 
site  and  payroll  inspection  rights,  maintenance  of  an  approximate  501 
minority  composition  of  the  work  force,  etc. 
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Hunters  Point  Construction  Projects 

During  1972  the  HRC  monitored  three  construction  projects  in  the 
Bay view- Hunters  Point  district.  These  three  active  projects  totaled 
approximately  $3  million  in  contracts.  All  government- funded  construc- 
tion operations  in  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  area  come  under  the  Model 
Cities  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  which  is  an  assurance  to  the  community 
that  a  good  faith  effort  will  be  made  to  hire  residents  for  at  least  501 
of  the  jobs  in  each  craft  and  classification.  On  the  whole,  the  three 
projects  were  in  compliance  with  the  50%  residency  requirements  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

The  HRC's  role  in  these  projects  was  that  of  an  Affirmative  Action 
Officer  for  the  awarding  agency,  and  the  community.   It  monitored 
contractual  commitments  to  enforce  the  equal  employment  objectives  of 
the  community.   It  worked  closely  with  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Affirm- 
ative Action  Program,  the  recruitment  arm  for  the  community,  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Affirmative  Action  Program,  working  with 
the  HRC,  placed  or  trained  131  residents  of  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point 
community  in  projects  there  between  July  1,  1971  and  December  31,  1972. 
Thirteen  were  journeymen,  93  were  apprentices,  and  25  were  laborers. 

Fisherman's  Wharf  Restaurants 

Development  of  Affirmative  Action  in  the  employment  pattern  among 
Fisherman's  Wharf  restaurants  has  been  an  active  HRC  concern  since  mid- 
1970.  Early  in  1972,  the  HRC  reported  progress  since  the  signing  of 
the  1971  agreement.  Signatories  were:  representatives  of  fourteen 
major  Fisherman's  Wharf  restaurants,  Bartenders'  Union,  Local  41,  Waiters' 
and  Dairy  Lunchmen's  Union,  Local  30,  the  Port  Commission,  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Golden  Gate  Restaurant  Association,  and  the  HRC. 

HRC  staff  could  report,  by  early  1972,  that: 

1.  The  unions  (Bartenders'  Union,  Local  41,  and  Waiters' 
and  Dairy  Lunchmen's  Union,  Local  30)  had  made  clear 
that  their  position  was  one  of  nondiscrimination  in 
their  membership  and  in  their  job  referrals  to 
employers. 

2.  The  unions  had  assured  all  parties  that  they  did  have 
minority  members,  some  of  whom  were  not  employed  in 
steady  jobs  in  this  segment  of  the  culinary  industry. 
The  unions  also  made  clear  their  willingness  to  accept 
into  membership  minority  applicants  who  had  the  basic 
minimum  qualifications,  including  referrals  from  the  HRC. 

3.  The  employers  and  the  unions  clarified  the  application 
of  the  collective  bargaining  clause  covering  referrals 
in  order  that  it  would  not  create  any  problem  in  the 
referral  of  minority  applicants  to  either  the  unions 
or  employers. 
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4.  The  employers  agreed  to  notify  the  HRC  of  openings  in  the 
selected  categories,  so  that  the  HRC  could  assist  unions 
in  the  referral  of  minority  applicants  to  fill  the  job 
openings . 

5.  The  employers  agreed  to  notify  the  I  IRC  of  terminations 
and  the  reasons  for  them. 

6.  The  employers  agreed  to  participate  in  a  six-months -hence 
employment  pattern  survey- report  to  be  conducted  by  the 
HRC.   (There  was  not  full  cooperation  from  restaurants 

in  obtaining  agreed-upon  six-month  survey  data  on  time.) 

7.  Minorities  were  hired  in  jobs  and  in  establishments  that 
did  not  have  them  employed  during  the  first  HRC  survey 
in  the  summer  of  1970,  e.g.  Black  waiters,  waitresses, 

a  piano  player,  a  manager,  Asian  bartenders,  more 
Spanish -American  waiters,  an  American  Indian  cook,  and 
other  jobs. 

8.  In  the  first  six-month  reporting  period,  there  were  85 
new  hires,  of  which  59  were  minorities,  in  jobs  ranging 
from  dining  room  captains  to  bartenders  to  dishwashers, 
to  entertainers  (a  piano  player) . 

BART  (Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District)  and  Tri-County  Affirmative  Action 
Agreement 

The  HRC's  Coordinator  of  Employment  served  during  1971  and  1972  on 
the  Tri-County  BART  Committee  (made  up  of  some  six  manpower  and 
community  agencies  in  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  and  San  Francisco  counties) 
in  negotiating  for  minority  employment  participation  in  the  transit 
system. 

By  early  1972,  the  minority  participation  in  the  total  BART  staff, 
which  totaled  654  persons,  was  27.52%.  Months  of  negotiations  took 
place  between  the  Committee  and  a  special  committee  of  the  BART  Board  of 
Directors.  Most  of  the  basic  job  descriptions  for  jobs  were  rewritten, 
and  a  training-  classification  was  set  up.  After  development  of  an 
acceptable  affirmative  action  policy,  BART's  Board  of  Directors  publicly 
and  formally  (by  resolution)  reaffirmed  its  Affirmative  Action  policy  to 
insure  fair  employment  practices.  All  supervisors  and  foremen  were 
directed  to  implement  this  policy. 

Restatement  of  HRC  Principles  for  Affirmative  Action  in  Employment 

The  HRC  first  adopted  an  affirmative  action  statement  in  1965,  and 
although  at  the  time  it  was  a  farsighted  statement,  seven  years  later 
affirmative  action  had  become  identified  much  more  specifically  and 
comprehensively.  Therefore  a  restatement  was  adopted  by  the  HRC  in  1972, 
serving  as  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principles  by  which  the  HRC  has  oper- 
ated.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  a  fully- detailed  or  specific  plan  of 
action  for  any  one  employer  or  industry,  but  a  statement  of  affirmative 
action  principles. 
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HRC's  Obligation  Under  Amended  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance 

On  April  17,  1972  the  City's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  was  amended 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  add  provisions  against  discrimination  in 
employment  by  City  contractors  based  on  sex  or  sexual  orientation.  A 
month  earlier,  the  HRC  had  asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  work 
with  the  Civil  Service  Task  Force  to  review  procedures  and  formulate 
standards  to  erase  possible  sex  discrimination  in  selection  for  Civil 
Service  jobs.  Private  employers  had  begun  moving  ahead  in  this  area 
because  of  Federal  and  State  laws  applying  to  them.   (Federal  law  now 
applies  to  cities  and  counties,  too.) 

HRC  concerns  for  the  protections  against  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  and  sexual  orientation  date  back  to  1970,  when  it  received  requests 
from  advocate  groups,  notably  the  Society  for  Individual  Rights  and  the 
National  Organization  of  Women,  urging  these  extensions  of  the  Ordinance. 
The  HRC's  supportive  resolutions  of  the  time  had  emphasized  that  if  such 
additions  were  made,  it  was  essential  that  funding  to  provide  staff  to 
implement  them  accompany  any  such  action. 

Passage  of  the  extended  Ordinance,  however,  did  not  provide  for  staff. 

Resolution  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Employment 

I.  Commission  Authority 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  has  two  kinds  of  authority  in  employment 
situations : 

1.  Under  Section  12B.  the  Nondiscrimination/ Affirmative  Action 
provisions  of  Ordinances  No.  261-66,  340-68  and  96-72  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  can  levy  sanctions  against  discriminatory 
employers  who  contract  with  the  City*.  Thus,  contractors 
who  practice  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
creed,  national  origin  and  ancestry,  religion,  sex,  and 
sexual  orientation  are  subject  to  HRC  jurisdiction.  The 
grounds  of  sex  and  sexual  orientation  have  been  recently 
added  to  Ordinance  No.  96-72. 

2.  Under  Section  12A.  provided  by  Ordinance  No.  209-64, 
establishing  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  the  HRC  has  a 
broad  area  of  responsibility  to  work  towards  the  elimination 


^Uncorrected  violations  can,  as  a  result  of  a  finding  of  discrimination  by 
the  Director  of  HRC,  (subject  to  appeal  to  the  Commission)  result  in 
(a)  cancellation  of  the  contract  with  the  City;  (b)  ineligibility  for 
future  City  contracts  for  a  period  up  to  two  years  and  (c)  a  penalty  of 
$10  per  calendar  day  of  unlawful  discrimination,  per  person. 
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of  effects  of  discrimination  and  reduce  tensions  in 
employment  as  in  other  areas.  This  section  of  the 
ordinance  does  not  provide  for  any  enforcement  power. 
Elimination  of  discrimination  must  be  accomplished 
through  procedures  of  mediation,  conciliation,  and 
public  hearings. 

II.   In  the  allocation  of  its  resources,  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
must  give  prior  attention  to  its  mandatory  obligations  under  12B. 
In  so  doing,  it  has  followed  the  practice  of  doing  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number;  namely  by  seeking  to  change 
discriminatory  employment  policies  and  patterns.  The  Human 
Rights  Commission,  however,  will  handle  individual  complaints 
under  Section  12B. ,  through  investigation  and  hearing,  if 
necessary,  to  the  extent  of  its  capabilities  under  its  budget.   In 
the  case  of  dealing  with  12A.  issues  however,  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  will  continue  to  concentrate  upon  obtaining  changes  in 
employment  policies  and  patterns  in  order  to  bring  about  equality 
in  employment  opportunity.   It  will  not  handle  individual  com- 
plaints but  will  refer  them  to  the  State  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Commission  (FEPC)  or  the  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (EEOC)  which  are  complaint  case  agencies  and  which 
offer  substantial  and  effective  hearing  procedures  for  contested 
matters . 

III.  The  Human  Rights  Commission  will  develop  such  affirmative  action 
programs  and  procedures  under  Sections  12A.  and  B.  as  are 
appropriate  in  meeting  particular  discriminatory  practices. 
Experience  has  indicated  that  such  programs  are  most  effective  in 
areas  where  self- identification  is  not  required  -  e.g.,  a  person's 
religion  may  not  be  self-evident  and  is  not  requested  in  employment 
applications;  therefore,  affirmative  recruitment  in  most  employment 
fields  need  not  emphasize  religious  affiliation. 

Ethnic  Survey  of  Construction  Workers  in  City- Funded  Projects 

In  1972  ethnic  surveys  of  construction  workers  in  City- funded 
projects  were  made  by  the  HRC  on  an  annual  basis.   In  October  of  1971 
it  was  announced  that  subsequent  reports  would  be  submitted  on  more 
frequent  intervals- -semi-annually.  The  surveys  show  statistically,  by 
trade,  the  numbers  of  minority  people  holding  jobs  in  these  projects 
and  the  level,  i.e.  journeymen,  foremen,  etc.  The  HRC's  March  1972 
report  on  affirmative  actions  on  City  construction  showed  a  decrease 
from  the  previous  September  in  the  number  of  construction  workers  in 
apprenticeable  classifications,  but  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
minority  workers  (journeymen,  apprentices  and  foremen)  from  32%  to  34.1%. 

Minority  apprentices  still  commanded  a  majority- -36  out  of  66,  or 
54.5%  compared  with  52.9%  in  September.  Minorities  in  March  numbered 
261  (of  a  total  of  600  workmen  in  all  classifications)  or  43.5%,  a 
slight  decline  from  the  previous  Fall. 


By  November  of  1972,  Stanley  Lim  of  the  HRC  staff  was  monitoring  15 
City-wide  contracts,  representing  a  total  of  $64.5  million,  including 
contracts  issued  during  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  HRC  coverage  for 
Affirmative  Action  in  current  construction,  however,  was  only  at  8.1%  of 
all  building  volume  in  San  Francisco.  According  to  the  Central  Permit 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  average  dollar  amount  of 
new  construction  permits  issued  per  year  for  1969,  1970,  and  1971  has 
been  running  at  about  $240  million,  public  and  private  included. 

As  of  November,  staff  reported  minority  group  members  (Spanish- 
Americans,  Orientals,  Blacks,  and  American  Indians)  in  all  apprentice- 
able  crafts,  excluding  laborers,  showed  a  strong  distribution  of  28.21 
of  the  total,  but  four  percentage  points  below  the  May,  1972  report. 
Including  the  laborers,  however,  produced  a  minority  percentage  of  38.3%. 
In  the  breakdown  by  classification  of  skill,  minority  apprentices 
continued  to  command  a  majority--54%  of  all  apprentices --compared  with 
54. 5% in  the  previous  report  as  of  March. 

A  special  study  of  the  six  largest  skilled  trades  showed  where 
minority  groups  gained  or  were  lacking.  The  carpenter  locals'  35.7% 
minority  participation  figure,  fairly  well  distributed  in  all  levels  of 
competence,  was  characterized  by  the  HRC  as  a  "model"  affirmative  action 
goal.   In  contrast,  operating  engineers  showed  a  minority  participation 
in  their  City  contracts  of  only  14.3%. 

In  dealing  with  contractors  that  are  less  than  cooperative,  the 
HRC's  recourse  is  the  noncompliance  complaint  procedure,  staff- initiated, 
or  individual  complaint  if  alleged  discrimination  exists.  During  1972, 
the  staff  filed  four  of  the  former  complaints  and  received  three  of  the 
latter.   (None  of  these  cases  were  appealed  to  the  full  Commission.) 

Retailers'  Community  Relations  Group 

During  1972  the  HRC  continued  also  its  work,  begun  in  1964,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Retailers'  Community  Relations  Group,  which  is  made  up  of 
approximately  21  of  the  major  downtown  retail  department  stores.  Regular 
quarterly  reports  on  the  ethnic  employment  composition  of  the  work  forces 
of  these  member  stores  are  made  to  the  HRC.  Early  in  19  72,  two  well- 
known  retail  outlets  in  downtown  San  Francisco  closed,  though  one,  the 
City  of  Paris,  did  re-open  in  the  Fall  under  new  ownership  and  with  a 
reduced  size. 

The  quarterly  report  made  in  the  late  Fall  of  1972  (covering  a 
survey  taken  July  3  through  July  10)  showed  that  25.41%  of  the  total 
work  force  of  these  member  stores  was  composed  of  minority  persons.  This 
was  the  highest  this  had  ever  been,  and  was  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  employees  dropped  in  the  second  quarter  of  1972  to  8,380,705  fewer 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1971.  There  were  215  minorities  in 
supervisory  positions. 

During  the  year  also,  the  HRC  worked  with  the  Retailers'  Group 
developing  a  new  reporting  format,  including  adding  separate  reporting 
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segments  for  Filipino  employees  and  other  ethnic  designations;  and 
determining  store  policies  regarding  arrest  records  by  job  applicants. 

The  HRC  was  seeking  a  store -by -store  breakdown  of  Retailers' 
Group  statistics,  so  that  it  could  better  aid  stores  with  real 
problems,  and  the  data  on  the  outlying  branches,  Stonestown,  etc. 
There  was  concern  also  that  though  minority  proportion  figures  were 
higher,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  of  minority  participation  was  so 
slow  that  any  approximation  of  the  City's  42.8%  minority  population  was 
many  years  away. 

At  year's  end  the  HRC  was  working  once  again  on  the  annual  Christ- 
mas jobs  program  with  the  Retailers'  Group.   It  recruited  youth  (high 
school  dropouts,  unemployed  minority  and  disadvantaged)  from  the 
community,  screened  them  and  referred  them  to  stores  for  job  interviews 
and,  hopefully,  placement. 

Civil  Service  Recruiters  Project 

This  minority  recruitment  project  began  in  February,  1972,  with  an 
allocation  of  seven  job  slots  by  the  Mayor's  Office  as  part  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Employment  Act.   Its  purpose  was  to  work  through  a 
staff  of  recruiters  representing  the  major  ethnic  communities  of  the 
City  (Chinese-American,  Spanish- American,  Japanese- American,  Filipino, 
Black,  and  American  Indian)  to  encourage  and  assist  more  minorities  to 
apply  and  qualify  for  City  civil  service  jobs.  A  member  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  staff  directed  the  recruiters'  work  (their  Civil 
Service  title  was  Community  Liaison  Worker) .  They  recruited  for 
permanent,  limited  tenure,  and  Emergency  Employment  Act  positions  in 
City  civil  service. 

Holiday  Inn  Project 

The  HRC  began  negotiations  with  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  operators  of 
the  three  company- owned  Inns  in  San  Francisco  (Civic  Center,  Fisherman's 
Wharf,  Financial  District-Chinatown)  in  May  of  1969.  Cooperation  with 
HRC  was  promised  at  that  time  by  the  company.  In  late  1969,  the  HRC 
started  providing  recruitment  assistance  to  the  management  of  the  three 
Holiday  Inns,  and  monitoring  began  in  June  of  1970.  John  Gorny,  District 
Director  of  the  Holiday  Inn  operations,  at  that  time  made  a  commitment 
of  intention  to  hire  801  of  the  employees  of  the  Financial  District- 
Chinatown  hotel  from  the  Chinese  community. 

The  three  Inns  began  providing  the  HRC  with  ethnic  work  force 
reports  on  a  quarterly  basis  in  late  1971.  Three  of  these  reports  were 
made  during  1972.  Because  of  the  Financial  District  Inn's  specific 
commitment  and  location  (in  Chinatown) ,  its  ethnic  employment  pattern 
was  substantially  different  from  the  other  two.  For  the  Financial 
District  the  total  minority  proportion  of  the  total  work  force  was 
82.1%,  out  of  a  total  of  218  employees  as  of  October,  1972.  More  than 
49%  of  the  Inn's  employees  were  women.  By  October  also,  six  of  the  14 
executives,  managers,  and  supervisors  were  minorities. 
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Total  employment  moved  up  at  both  the  Civic  Center  and  Fisherman's 
Wharf  Inns,  where  the  most  recent  quarterly  report  for  1972  showed, 
respectively,  64.9%  and  69.61  minority  employees.  Of  the  total  minority 
employees,  the  percentage  working  as  maids,  housemen,  linen  workers,  bus 
boys  and  dishwashers  was  45.8%  at  the  Financial  District  Inn,  61.5%  at 
Civic  Center,  and  58%  at  Fisherman's  Wharf.  On  the  other  hand,  women  as 
a  group  were  much  better  represented  than  minorities  as  a  group  in  the 
office,  clerical,  and  cashier  positions. 

The  Holiday  Inn  reports  were  of  considerable  value  in  stimulating 
other  hotels  to  report,  and  a  tentative  agreement  was  made  in  the  late 
Fall  by  the  Hotel  Employers  Association,  the  Local  Joint  Executive  Board 
of  Culinary  Workers,  Bartenders,  Hotel,  Motel  and  Club  Service  Workers, 
and  the  Service  Employees  Union  to  submit  ethnic  work  force  and/or 
membership  reports  to  the  HRC. 

Hyatt  and  Westbury  Hotels  Affirmative  Action 

The  HRC's  work  with  the  Holiday  Inns  was  a  guideline  for  its 
involvement  as  well  with  other  hotels  opening  in  1972  in  the  City's 
rapidly  expanding  hotel  business. 

The  HRC's  work  with  Hyatt  Union  Square  centered  on  the  need  for  an 
effective  recruitment  program,  particularly  for  all  levels  of  work 
aiming  at  a  60%  minority  work  force,  the  average  for  the  industry  in 
San  Francisco.  The  HRC  acted  as  the  communications  center,  notifying 
some  54  different  agencies  and  individuals  of  procedures  for  interviewing, 
positions  being  filled,  etc.  Records  were  maintained.  The  Hyatt 
operation  on  Union  Square  committed  itself  to  this  affirmative  action 
program. 

Knott  Hotels,  owners  of  Westbury  Hotel,  was  another  corporation  with 
which  the  HRC  worked  during  1972.  Here,  however,  the  hotel's  selection 
procedures  did  not  result  in  a  work  force  comparable  to  the  rest  of  the 
industry  in  its  ethnic  mix.  Its  November  proportion  was  only  49.6% 
minorities,  and  only  25.8%  women. 

HRC  Racial  and  Ethnic  Survey  of  City  Employees 

The  HRC's  third  annual  survey  of  the  racial  and  ethnic  employment 
pattern  in  the  sixty-eight  City  departments  or  sub- divisions  which  are 
separate  units,  showed  a  total  minority  workforce  of  6,455  (as  of 
December  31,  1971),  or  32.1%  of  the  overall  City  employment  rolls.  This 
was  a  1.1%  increase  over  the  figure  reported  the  year  before.  The  same 
increase  was  tallied  in  1970  over  the  1969  figure. 

Blacks,  which  form  the  largest  single  ethnic  proportion  of  City 
workers  (those  employed  by  the  City  and  County)  went  up  195  over  1970  to 
4,355,  or  21.7%. 

The  HRC's  first  City  employment  survey,  in  1965,  showed  a  22.5% 
minority  participation.  This  most  recent  survey  did  show  that  the 
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Spanish-origin   (the  term  used  by  the  Census)  participation  of  3.5%  was 
substantially  below  the  14.2%  figure  this  ethnic  community  formed  in 
the  1970  Census.     See  elsewhere  in  this  Annual  Report  for  a  discussion 
of  the  three-man  staff  working  at  the  HRC  in  a  recruitment  and 
counseling  project  in  the  Spanish-American  community  to  help  increase 
participation  in  this  group  in  civil  service. 

Affirmative  Action  Program,  Civil  Service  Commission 

Discussion  between  the  Civil  Service  Task  Force,  on  which  the  HRC 
serves,  and  the  Civil  Service  Department  staff  produced  a  program  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  Fall  of  1972. 
Though  similar  to  what  other  cities  and  counties  are  developing,  it 
contained  a  unique  HRC  approach,  i.e.  the  continuing  role  of  the  Task 
Force  as  an  advisory  body  also  responsible  for  a  detailed  analysis  of 
possible  problem  areas  revealed  by  the  HRC's  annual  ethnic  survey  of 
City  employment. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  put  on 
paper  an  overall  comprehensive  approach  to  selection  and  hiring 
practices  based  on  affirmative  action. 

Bernard  Orsi,  the  CSC  General  Manager  since  December,  1971,  appeared 
before  the  HRC  during  1972.  He  reviewed  the  changes  he  had  sought  or 
was  seeking  to  implement  in  the  Civil  Service  System  including  speeding 
up  job  examinations,  immediate  testing,  widening  promotional  opportuni- 
ties, in-service  training,  sensitivity  training  for  permanent  staff, 
issuance  of  an  employee  handbook,  etc.  By  the  Spring  of  1973,  he  said, 
he  hoped  all  entry- level  classes  would  be  under  immediate  testing. 

Directory  of  Training  Programs  in  San  Francisco 

Staff,  aided  by  two  student  interns,  updated  the  HRC's  directory 
first  published  in  1966.  The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  paid  publication 
costs  of  the  directory.  Besides  an  initial  mailing,  copies  were 
provided  without  charge  to  those  who  contacted  the  HRC  office.  By 
December  of  1972  more  than  500  copies  had  gone  into  the  community.  The 
directory  was'  intended  as  a  reference  tool  for  those  who  work  with  people 
who  are  unemployed,  underemployed  or  want  to  change  their  jobs,  in  order 
that  they  might  know  where  to  leam  new  skills.  Those  who  used  the 
directory  were  urged  to  verify  beforehand  if  the  training  and  the 
training  institution  were  accredited  to  qualify  the  candidate  for  the 
desired  employment. 

Because  of  concerns  about  so-called  proprietary  training  schools 
in  the  private  area,  the  Employment  Committee  of  the  HRC  prepared  a 
checklist  intended  as  a  guide  for  prospective  students'  use  in  evaluating 
these  schools  and  their  programs  before  making  contractual  commitments. 
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Public  Health  Department  Job  Programs 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Curry,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Gross,  Senior  Personnel  Officer  of  the  Department, 
appeared  before  the  HRC  in  the  Spring  of  1972  in  a  detailed  discussion 
of  Public  Health's  Public  Service  Careers  Program.  The  Department's 
career  development  and  mobility  program  seeks  to  (1)  encourage  its 
minority  and  lower-echelon  employees  to  improve  their  status  through 
in-service  training  and  educational  opportunities  largely  by  means  of  a 
20/20  program  (20  hours  of  work,  20  hours  of  training  or  study),  and 
(2)  to  foster  career  entrance  in  health  professions  through  student  and 
summer  job  programs.  The  Department's  work  began  in  1970,  under  a 
$250,000  Public  Service  Careers  Program  grant  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  At  the  time  of  the  report  to  the  HRC,  despite  deletions 
from  its  budget  in  1971,  the  Department  had  trained  83  entry- level 
employees  and  assisted  in  upgrading  34  existing  employees.  Other  train- 
ing programs  were  developed  for  community  health  aides  and  orderlies. 
The  program,  said  Mr.  Gross,  has  helped  increase  employees'  interest  in 
their  jobs,  aided  supervisors  in  their  responsibilities,  and  created  a 
better  human  relations  climate  in  the  Department.  The  HRC  voted  a 
commendation  to  Dr.  Curry,  his  associates,  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  for  their  work. 

Medical  Health  Training  Programs 

A  survey  of  the  City-wide  programs  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  was  done  by  HRC  staff  as  a  follow  up  to  the  presentation  to  the 
HRC  by  Dr.  Francis  J.  Curry,  the  Public  Health  Director.  The  HRC 
contacted  25  non- government  health  institutions  and  two  professional 
councils  in  the  City.  The  survey  asked  for  the  name  and  scope  of  the 
training  program,  its  size  and  length,  who  is  eligible  (with  a  brief 
socio-economic  profile  of  enrollees) ,  and  the  source  of  funding.  There 
was  a  wide  variation  in  the  responses.  The  two  most  active  training 
programs  were  reported  by  a  private  hospital,  Mt.  Zion,  and  the  University 
of  California  Medical  Center. 

Staff  found  that  community-based  medical  institutions  tended  to  be 
more  actively  involved  in  training  activity  than  noncommunity -based. 
According  to  information  provided  by  Federal  health  institutions,  they 
did  not  have  programs  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  private  hospitals 
cited  above. 

Application  of  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  to  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

The  HRC's  first  complaint  case  charging  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sexual  orientation  following  the  amending  of  the  City's  Nondiscrimi- 
nation Ordinance  was  from  a  man  who  said  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
employment  at  Pacific  Telephone  because  of  his  self -professed  homosexual 
orientation. 
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RiahtfetingS  Were  h6ld  With  ^  complainant,  the  Society  for  Individual 
£??;  r^resentftlves  of  Pacific  Telephone  and  their  attorneys  Sd 

Son  thL  the°^vSN0fHflCe--  PaClfiC  T6leph0ne  attorne^  t0°"  "he  p"i- 
to  them  inJp  X*y  Nondlsc™atlon  Ordinance  as  amended  did  not  apply 
to  them  since  they  are  governed  by  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission 
and  are  "involuntary  contractors"  to  the  City,  operating  under  aTSree 
Sif  n?  r^  SSrV1CeS  bUt  n0t  SUb^ect  t0  conditions  SiSwM^  they 

it  did  glacf  Lr"er  °f  ?°liCy'  ^  Utillty  alS0  acknowledged  Sat 
it  did,  in  fact,  have  an  unwritten  policy  not  to  hire  or  retain  in 
employment  homosexuals.  retain  in 

The  City  Attorney's  opinion  was  sought  to  clarify  this  legal  point 
That  opinion,  dated  October  10,  1972,  in  effect  upheld  the  Pacific 

L  SYf10"'-1'6:  that  the  mC   does  not  ha^e  the  powe?  to  imple- 
ment the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  with  the  utility.   It  was  held  that 
the  nondiscriminatory  provisions  could  not  be  enforced  unless  incorporated 
in  a  contract  freely  entered  into.  incorporated 

Motor  Car  Dealers  of  San  Francisco 

Association  IfZ^   be?i™i{|g  of  the  HRC  in  1964,  the  Motor  Car  Dealers 
Association  of  San  Francisco  has  worked  cooperatively  with  the  HRC  regarding 
employment  opportunities  for  minorities  in  the  industry.  Durine  1972  it 
continued  its  ethnic  manpower  reports.   Its  last  report  of  the  year  showed 
a  total  workforce  of  1,509,  with  a  minority  total  of  411  or  27%   The 
report  covered  31  dealerships.  '     f'    e 

and,  ^1ri^%PercentaSes  for  Preceding  years  were:  1969,  23%;  1970,  23%; 

JOBS  IN  ACTION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICANS  (JALA) 

A  pilot  program,  funded  originally  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  in  June  of  1972,  to 
recruit  Spanish-Origin  persons  for  work  in  Federal,  State  and  City- level  civil  service 
positions  had,  by  November  24,  dealt  with  520  persons.  The  project  goal  was  to  place 
at  least  100  Spanish-Origin  persons  in  civil  service  positions  within  one  year. 

The  program  was  developed  by  the  HRC  and  the  Civic  Center  Forum  (an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  government  employees  who  are  concerned  about  racial  imbalance)  because  of 
the  fact  that  Spanish-Origin  persons  are  the  most  under- represented  minority  group  in 
civil  service  in  the  country.  This  despite  the  fact  that,  for  example,  in  California 
Spanish-Origin  persons  now  make  up  nearly  16%  of  the  workforce,  but  hold  only  about 
5.51  of  the  Federal,  4.5%  of  the  State,  and  3.5%  of  the  City  civil  service  jobs. 

Project  director  was  Francisco  Aviles,  aided  by  two  staff  persons.  Their  work 
included  development  of  a  "skills  bank"  of  Latin  applicants,  advice  and  counsel  to 
persons  showing  an  interest  in  civil  service  jobs,  and  a  major  informational  and 
community  canvassing  (through  posters  and  brochures  distributed  in  community  agencies 
and  on  school  campuses  in  the  Bay  Area)  followed  by  personal  visits. 

The  project  had  a  secondary  goal,  that  of  showing  that  the  community  contains  a 
large  number  of  well-qualified  Spanish-Origin  persons  for  the  various  civil  service 
positions.  At  year's  end  a  six-month  assessment  report  was  made  to  the  HRC  by 
Director  Aviles.  This  program  when  announced  was  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation  specifically  designed  to  actively  recruit  Spanish-Origin  persons  into 
City,  State,  and  Federal  civil  service  positions 
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POLICE  LIAISON  COMMITTEE 

Participants : 

Three  Human  Rights  Commissioners 

Police  Officers  Association 

Officers  for  Justice 

S.F.  Sheriff's  Department 

Department  of  Justice  -  Community  Relations 

Mayor's  Council  on  Criminal  Justice 

California  State  Attorney  General's  Office 

Human  Rights  Commission  Director 


This  Committee  continued  throughout  the  year  to  involve  itself  in 
issues  in  the  realm  of  police  human  relations,  procedures,  and  matters  of 
concern  to  the  community.  A  member  of  California  Attorney  General  Evelle 
Younger' s  staff  joined  the  Committee  as  a  permanent  member.  Some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Police  Liaison  Committee  in  1972  were: 

Chief  Scott  S.F.P.D. 


Maintained  continuing  dialogue  with  Chief  Scott  of  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  with  meetings  held  periodically  at  his  office. 

Police- Chinatown  Community  Relations 

Talked  with  many  groups  and  factions  on  the  incidents  of  youth 
violence  in  the  Chinatown  district,  including  problems  of  Chinese  grocers 
and  a  rash  of  robberies  and  murders.   Made  recommendations  to  the  S.F.P.D. 
Chief. 

School  of  Survival  (S.O.S.) 

The  Committee  staff  assisted  the  establishment  of  this  downtown 
service  center  to  aid  ex-prison  inmates  in  finding  housing,  employment, 
and  other  personal  needs.  S.O.S.  was  formed  to  operate  exclusively  for 
ex-offenders  being  released  daily  from  the  San  Francisco  County  facility 
at  San  Bruno. 

Renaissance  Association 

The  Community  Correctional  Coordinating  Center,  a  project  of  R.A. , 
was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  1972  by  representatives  from  various  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations  in  San  Francisco  which  provide  coordi- 
nated assistance  to  post- conviction  persons  from  the  local,  State  and 
Federal  levels.  The  Committee's  discussions  on  how  to  help  are  still  taking 
place. 

Chicanos  and  Latinos  for  Legal  Equality  (C.A.L.L.E.) 

With  Committee  assistance,  a  unique  program  was  developed  to  better 
the  conditions  of  Latino  inmates  at  the  San  Bruno  Jail.  Working  with  the 
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League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  to  develop  an  educational 
program  (weekly  seminar)  for  inmates,  C.A.L.L.E.  was  able  to  establish 
through  L.U. L.A.C.  many  contacts  with  the  community  to  provide  indivi- 
duals with  employment  and  housing.  L.U. L.A.C.  and  the  local  colleges 
and  universities  give  C.A.L.L.E.  assistance  in  developing  educational 
opportunities  for  inmates.  For  one  whose  release  is  pending,  Colegio 
de  la  Mission  is  available. 

Potrero  Hill  Community- Pol ice  Relations 

A  meeting  was  arranged  between  Chief  Scott  and  Potrero  Hill 
citizens  to  discuss  police  harassment  complaints.  Specific  problem 
areas  were  outlined,  and  the  meetings  helped  resolve  some  misunder- 
standings. Permanent  liaison  people  were  designated  by  both  sides. 

Liaison  with  New  County  Sheriff 

The  Committee  met  with  the  new  Sheriff  of  San  Francisco,  Richard 
Hongisto,  who  appeared  before  the  HRC  to  discuss  his  budget  priorities 
for  the  correction  of  sanitation,  health,  and  medical  care  inadequacies 
at  the  County  Jail.  A  member  of  the  Sheriff's  staff  was  assigned  to 
meet  regularly  with  the  Committee,  and  a  tour  of  jail  facilities  for 
members  of  the  HRC  was  arranged.  The  tour  did  not  take  place,  however, 
because  of  disturbances  at  the  jail  facilities.  The  HRC  in  early  Spring 
voted  a  resolution  urging  no  reduction  in  the  Sheriff's  Department  budget 
request,  and  acted  also  to  ascertain  if  surplus  Federal  foods  could  be 
allocated  to  the  County  jail. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice 

Liaison  was  maintained  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice's 
Community  Relations  Division  to  keep  abreast  of  police  community 
relations  programs  and  innovations  on  the  regional  as  well  as  national 
level. 

Council  of  Outer  Mission  Organizations  (C.O.M.O.) 

Efforts  to  develop  a  strong,  responsible  community  organization  of 
interested  citizens  and  organizations  in  the  Bernal  Heights,  Cayuga  Park, 
Crocker- Amazon,  Excelsior,  Outer  Mission,  Portola  and  St.  Mary's  Park 
districts  of  San  Francisco  were  assisted  and  formal  support  of  HRC  was 
given. 

Mission  Coalition  Organization  (M.C.O.) 

The  Mission  District  group  met  with  the  Committee  to  discuss  the 
many  police- community  problems  which  arose  in  the  Mission.  Examples 
were  cited,  such  as  an  incident  at  a  bank,  the  arrest  of  an  M.C.O. 
officer,  and  charges  of  individual  police  harassment.  Staff  maintains 
a  continuous  relationship  with  M.C.O.  on  this  front. 
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Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 

Participation  in  the  sixty -member  Coordinating  Council  in  its  county- 
wide  efforts  to  combat  drug  abuse  continued.  The  Council  serves  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  Francis  J.  Curry,  M.D. ,  Director  of  the  City's 
Department  of  Public  Health.  The  Council  assists  in  the  development  of 
the  Comprehensive  City-wide  Drug  Plan.  The  Committee,  in  addition, 
maintained  community  liaison  on  a  regular  basis  with  local  district  drug 
programs . 

Visitacion  Valley 

Meetings  were  held  to  consider  community  problems  and  needs 
involving  the  W  Community  Center,  the  Mayor's  Office,  the  HRC,  the 
Recreation  and  Parks  Department,  the  Housing  Authority,  etc.;  HRC  helped 
develop  application  for  funding  for  a  community  organization. 

Police-Youth  Committee 

Meetings  were  held  during  the  year  between  members  of  this  Committee, 
the  City-wide  Youth  Council,  representatives  of  the  Juvenile  Detention 
Center,  and  the  Police  Department  in  order  to  discuss  issues  that 
concerned  youth  throughout  the  City. 

Minority  Police  Recruitment  Proposals 

The  Committee  presented  Officer  Troy  Dangerfield  of  the  Officers  for 
Justice  Police  Association  to  the  HRC  for  a  full  discussion  of  a  draft 
minority  police  recruitment  proposal.  It  was  described  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  City  Police  and  Civil  Service  Commissions  to  bring  about 
affirmative  action  in  employment. 

The  emphasis  of  the  proposal  was  community  participation  as  the 
motivating  force  for  bringing  minority  people  into  the  Police  Department. 

The  HRC  voted  to  support  the  thrust  of  this  proposal  (that  of  the 
Officers  for  Justice)  regarding  the  recruitment  of  minority  officers, 
both  male  and  female,  into  the  Police  Department,  and  it  urged  the 
support  as  well  of  the  Police  and  Civil  Service  Commissions. 

The  HRC  also  endorsed  the  Police  Department  Proposal  on  Minority 
Recruitment,  which  was  planned,  like  the  Officers  for  Justice  proposal, 
to  depend  on  external  funding,  which  it  received.  The  Police  Department 
measure  aimed  at  an  "apprenticeship  program",  whereas  the  Officers  for 
Justice  concentrated  on  recruiting  minority  people  who  were  "test-ready", 
not  requiring  any  substantial  training  or  preparation  for  entry- level 
tests.  The  HRC  commended  the  Police  Department  for  its  proposal,  and  was 
assured  by  the  Chief  that  there  was  no  conflict  between  its  plan  and  that 
of  the  Officers  for  Justice. 
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Death  Penalty  Resolution 

Following  a  presentation  by  Edgar  D.  Osgood,  Chairman  of  the  San 
Franciscans  Against  Capital  Punishment  (and  also  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  HRC) ,  and  Jerome  B.  Falk,  Jr.,  an  attorney  and  member  of  the 
SFACP,  the  HRC  on  recommendation  of  the  Committee  adopted  a  Resolution 
Regarding  Capital  Punishment,  stating  the  HRC's  belief  that  the 
California  Supreme  Court's  ruling  to  abolish  the  death  penalty  rested 
on  sound  moral  grounds  and  social  and  racial  justice,  and  calling  on 
all  San  Franciscans  to  support  the  public  policy  thus  established. 

Endorsement  of  Proposition  H 

The  HRC  urged  support  for  City  Proposition  H,  which  provided  that 
pensions  for  survivors  of  police  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
be  based  on  the  rank  and  the  salary  scale  held  by  the  officer  at  the 
time  of  death  even  if  not  in  the  ranks  for  a  full  year.  This  Proposi- 
tion was  in  the  November  election. 

Resolution  on  the  Need  for  Gun  Control 

This  Resolution,  engendered  by  the  shooting  of  Governor  George 
Wallace,  called  on  Congress  to  enact  the  proposed  "Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968"  which  would  at  least  prohibit  interstate  shipment  of  pistols 
and  revolvers  to  individuals.  The  resolution  also  called  for  State 
legislation. 

Endorsement  of  S2507  (U.S.  Senate) -Handgun  Control  Act  of  1972 

In  keeping  with  the  Resolution  on  the  Need  for  Gun  Control,  the 
HRC  some  two  months  later  endorsed  passage  of  S2507  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
In  1968  and  1969,  the  HRC  also  had  taken  action  calling  for  weapons 
controls.  S2507  was  characterized  by  John  L.  Weber,  Chairman,  Bay 
Area  Chapter,  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy,  as 
a  vital  (though  not  strong  enough)  step  on  the  national  level  towards 
effective  gun  control.  Following  a  presentation  by  Mr.  Weber,  the 
HRC's  resolution  of  endorsement  of  this  legislation  was  passed.  The 
bill  appeared  very  close  to  passage  but  was  tabled  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  1972  Session  of  Congress. 

Police-Youth  Cooperation  Proposal 

The  HRC  formally  endorsed  this  proposal,  which  was  endorsed  as 
well  by  the  Police  Commission.  Application  was  made  to  the  Mayor's 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  for  funding  to  help  reduce  tensions 
between  youth  of  the  City  and  members  of  the  police  force,  particularly 
uniformed  patrolmen,  by  assigning  a  member  of  the  force  to  work  with 
youth  as  staff  on  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council  to  establish  dialogue  and 
act  as  liaison  between  youth  and  the  Department.  Federal  funding  would 
share  in  the  expense.  It  was  intended  to  help  provide  information  to 
youth  about  operation  of  the  Department  and  how  the  criminal  justice 
system  functions.  It  was  not,  however,  funded  by  the  M. C.C.J. 
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Hunters  Point  Street  Cleaning 

Typical  of  the  kinds  of  specific  problems  which  the  HRC  is  asked  to 
handle  was  the  complaint  by  a  member  of  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model 
Cities  Commission  regarding  poor  street  cleaning  services  to  that 
community.  Staff  was  responsible  for  setting  up  meetings  with  the 
Superintendent  of  the  City's  Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning,  the  Housing 
Authority,  and  community  representatives,  and  a  member  of  the  HRC  made 
more  than  one  inspection  tour.  A  partial  solving  of  the  street  cleaning 
problems,  which  it  was  admitted  by  all  are  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  equipment  and  personnel  by  the  Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning,  was 
achieved. 
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CITY-WIDE  YOUTH  COUNCIL 


The  City-Wide  Youth  Council  under  its  1972  president,  Michael  Shaw, 
started  the  year  with  a  new  committee  structure:  Education,  Youth  (which 
works  with  the  HRC's  Police-Liaison  Committee),  Ecology,  Junior  High 
School  (charged  with  bringing  more  participation  by  Junior  High  School 
students),  Housing,  and  a  Newsletter  Committee,  in  order  to  inform  the 
community  about  the  ideas  and  goals  of  the  Council. 

Yes,  No,  and  It  Depends 

Larry  Friedman,  a  student  intern  working  with  the  City-Wide  Youth 
Council,  did  a  telephone  survey  of  apartment  advertisements  in  San 
Francisco  to  determine  reactions  when  the  applicant  identified  himself 
as  under  21  years  of  age.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  investigate 
the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  rent  to  persons  under 
21.   It  was  also  intended  to  call  attention  to  this  often-overlooked 
facet  of  unfair  housing  practices.  Of  50  advertisements  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Examiner  for  unfurnished  apartments  renting  for 
from  $50  to  $150  a  month,  when  asked,  "By  the  way,  do  you  rent  to  persons 
under  21?" 

541  responded  Yes 

22%     responded  No 

10%  responded  It  all  depends 

8%     said  they  didn't  know  or  were  undecided  or  had  to  talk  to 
owner 

6%  said,  "If  an  adult  signs  a  rental  agreement". 

Mr.  Friedman  reported  that  at  present  there  are  no  laws  protecting 
persons  under  21  against  housing  discrimination.  A  landlord  may  refuse 
legally  to  rent  to  tenants  on  the  basis  of  age,  and  property  owners  may 
also  refuse  to  sell  on  this  same  basis.  Mr.  Friedman  suggested 
legislative  steps  to  correct  these  inequities,  including  amending  the 
State  Rumford  Act  and  Federal  housing  laws  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  age.  He  suggested  also  requiring  landlords  to  submit 
tenant  selection  standards  to  applicants,  to  prevent  occasional 
arbitrary  and  unjust  decisions. 

Funding  -  Venereal  Disease  Education  Project 

Funding  for  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council  from  1968  until  1972  was 
through  the  grants  from  a  number  of  foundations,  especially  the 
Rosenberg  and  Walter  Haas,  Sr. ,  Foundations.  Those  grants  expired 
April  18,  1972.  The  Director  and  others  of  the  HRC  made  extensive 
efforts  to  secure  funding  to  enable  the  continuation  of  the  Council's 
work.  A  one-year  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
grant  through  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  July,  1972  to  the  City's 
Department  of  Public  Health  included  a  component  Venereal  Disease 
Education  Project.  The  Project  was  designed  to  help  provide  information 
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to  young  people  through  a  small  peer- group  staff  and  25  adolescent  Health 
Aides  working  part-time.  The  goal  of  the  staff  was  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  examination  for  all  sexually-active  adolescents.  The 
approach  was  youth-to-youth,  with  full  technical  cooperation  provided  by 
the  City  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  School  District,  and  other 
agencies  as  appropriate.  The  HRC's  component  was  directed  by  its  Youth 
Organization  Representative,  a  Health  Educator  (Ms.  Julie  Roseman) ,  five 
young  adult  Youth  Council  Workers,  and  the  25  part-time  Health  Aides, 
working  10  hours  per  week.  In-service  training  was  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  and  all  staff  received  training  in  venereal 
disease  information.  The  Workers  and  Health  Aides  use  personal  contact 
and  peer- group  pressure,  plus  printed  information  materials  to  urge 
prevention  and  examination  and,  if  necessary,  treatment.  All  possible 
youth  and  youth- serving  groups  were  involved  in  the  outreach  process.  An 
information  center  operated  at  the  HRC  offices  for  referral  and  other 
services. 

Handbook  of  Family  Planning  and  Venereal  Disease 

In  May  of  1972,  completion  was  announced  of  an  information  booklet 
on  resources  for  young  people  under  18  seeking  the  following  kinds  of 
assistance:  contraceptive  devices  and  counseling;  venereal  disease  tests 
and  treatment;  pregnancy  tests;  and  abortion  and  pregnancy  counseling. 
Compilation  of  this  booklet  was  by  Ms.  Lucie  Lovell,  a  member  of  the 
Council  staff,  who  visited  each  of  the  fifty  resources  listed  in  the  hand- 
book. Subject  to  approval  by  the  School  District,  the  handbook  was 
intended  for  distribution  to  young  people  in  the  9th  to  12th  grades 
(numbering  some  25,000  in  the  City)  beginning  in  the  Fall,  1972,  term. 
Printing  costs  were  provided  by  a  private  grant. 

Expansion  of  Students'  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Manual 

In  June  of  1972,  the  Board  of  Education  approved  the  expansion  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  Students'  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Manual. 
This  was  two  years  after  members  of  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council  first 
drafted  a  proposed  manual,  and  culminated  many  hours  and  weeks  of  work  by 
parents,  teachers,  students,  and  administrators.  The  first  part  of  the 
Manual  was  adopted  in  June   of  1971.  Booker  Neal  and  Gail  Roberts  of 
the  HRC  staff  had  each  chaired  a  subcommittee  in  the  preliminary  work  of 
drawing  up  these  documents.  Grievance  and  appeals  procedures  were 
expanded  to  all  secondary  schools  by  the  Board  also  in  June  of  1972. 

Under  the  implementation  of  the  students'  rights  portion  of  the 
Manual,  a  School  District  official  reported,  the  tabulation  in  the 
District  of  suspensions  and  incidents  showed,  during  the  1971-1972 
school  year,  a  substantial  decrease. 

Staffing  Changes 

During  1972  the  Youth  Council  changed  its  staffing  pattern  from 
two  full-time  workers  to  five  part-time  workers,  thus  enabling  college 
students  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses,  and  enabling  the  Council  to 
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widen  its  ethnic  representation  to  include  Chinese,  Spanish -origin, 
American  Indian,  Black,  and  Filipino  members. 

Booker  Neal,  who  had  been  the  Youth  Organisation  Representative, 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  Youth  Council,  for  several  years, 
resigned  in  November  of  1972  to  take  a  position  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  His  successor,  Johnny  M.  Brown,  began  his  work 
in  December. 
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Resolution  Regarding  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Responding  to  an  announcement  by  the  Federal  government  early  in 
1972  of  plans  to  set  up  training  and  educational  centers  on  reservations 
for  development  by  Indians,  and  after  a  study  and  recommendation  on  the 
plans  by  the  Council,  the  HRC  endorsed  what  it  called  "this  significant 
redirection  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs."  The  HRC  praised  the 
announced  new  program  of  accelerated  reservations  development,  job 
training  for  Indians  on  reservations,  and  more  Indian  community  control 
of  educational  programs  as  a  much-needed  change  to  a  service-oriented 
technical  assistance  operation  as  a  true  partner  of  the  Native  American 
community. 

Support  of  Bay  Area  Alcoholism  Program 

Commissioner  Earl  Livermore,  a  Blackfoot  and  long  prominent  in 
Native  American  activities  in  the  Bay  Area,  has  been  especially  active 
in  this  program,  which  was  funded  through  the  Inter- tribal  Council  of 
California,  a  statewide  organization.  In  presentations  to  the  Council 
and  to  the  HRC,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  program  would  serve 
residents  of  Alameda  and  San  Francisco  counties,  where  approximately  8% 
of  the  12,000  Indians  with  drinking  problems  there  could  be  treated 
(there  are  an  estimated  30,000  Indians  in  the  Bay  Area).  The  HRC  voted 
to  support  this  program. 

Affirmative  Action  for  Native  Americans 


Council  staff  lent  assistance  to  the  State  Department  of  Human 
Resources  Development's  Mission  District  Center  in  writing  proposals 
to  help  that  office  serve  the  Native  American  community  in  the  Mission. 
Needs  identified  there  included:  lack  of  Native  American  personnel, 
vocational  and  technical  assistance  to  the  Native  American  Health  Clinic, 
and  sensitizing  other  HRD  centers  to  Native  American  employment  problems. 
An  Indian  desk  was  set  up  in  the  Mission  and  one  Native  American  staff 
member  of  HRD  transferred  there  as  a  start  in  upgrading  services  to  this 
community. 

Urban  Indian  Health  Center 

The  Council  and  the  HRC  contributed  counsel  and  support  to  efforts 
to  establish  an  Urban  Indian  Medical  Center  in  San  Francisco  and  endorsed 
its  proposed  program.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  made  a  planning  grant  of  approximately  $75,000.  Difficulties  in 
obtaining  a  lease  for  a  San  Francisco  office  were  brought  to  the  HRC,  and 
the  Director  of  the  HRC  was  asked  to  assist  the  Indian  Health  Board.  The 
lease  was  obtained  and  the  Center  opened  May  1. 
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TV  Depiction  of  Native  Americans 

A  derogatory  reference  to  Native  Americans  by  a  well-known  person- 
ality on  national  television  sparked  the  formation  early  in  1972  of  a 
Media  Committee  to  survey  programming  on  Bay  Area  television  for  such 
derogatory  content.  A  two-month  survey  revealed  that  all  stations 
showed  some  programming  which  insulted  Native  Americans.  The  general 
manager  of  a  local  station  which  showed  offensive  cartoon  strips  and 
old  Lone  Ranger-Tonto  movies  met  with  the  Committee  and  agreed  to 
withdraw  the  offending  programs.  He  also  set  up  a  meeting  with  all 
general  managers  of  Bay  Area  TV  stations  and  they,  with  a  coalition  of 
Indian  representatives  of  30  organizations,  set  up  a  Native  American 
Affirmative  Image  Committee  of  Northern  California.  The  HRC's  Native 
American  Advisory  Council  participated  in  these  endeavors. 

Community  Action  Proposal  on  Education  in  San  Francisco 

The  Native  American  Affirmative  Image  Committee  greatly  expanded 
its  concerns  beyond  the  depiction  of  Native  Americans  on  TV  and,  by 
late  summer  of  1972,  came  before  the  HRC  to  discuss  in  detail  its 
Community  Action  Proposal  on  Education.   It  made  six  major  recommend- 
ations to  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  including  the 
acquisition  or  preparation  of  supplementary  teaching  materials  dealing 
with  Native  Americans,  Native  Studies  courses  for  social  studies 
teachers,  a  Native  Studies  program  for  public  school  students,  and 
intensive  efforts  to  recruit  qualified  Native  American  teachers.  The 
HRC's  Youth  and  Education  Committee  joined  with  the  Native  American 
Advisory  Council  in  drafting  a  joint  resolution  "Community  Action 
Proposal  on  Education  in  San  Francisco,"  which  expanded  the  original 
six  points  to  eleven  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  HRC. 

Bridgeport  (California)  Paiute  Indian  Colony 

A  presentation  before  the  HRC  was  made  by  the  director  of  the 
California  Rural  Indian  Land  Project  of  Berkeley,  California,  and  the 
National  American  Indian  Council.  The  HRC  adopted  a  resolution 
supporting  the  Paiute  Indians  of  Bridgeport  in  their  desire  to  acquire 
these  lands. 
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This  multi-ethnic  panel  (American  Indian,  Black,  Chinese,  Filipino, 
Japanese,  and  Latino)  in  1972  continued  its  work,  begun  in  June  of  1969, 
of  reviewing  social  science  textbooks,  using  as  its  guidelines  Sections 
9959  and  10013  of  the  State  Education  Code  requiring  the  correct 
portrayal  of  the  role  and  contribution  of  the  American  Negro  and  other 
ethnic  groups. 

A  modest  stipend  was  made  possible  by  a  private  foundation  in  1972 
for  the  panelists'  work  which  includes  reading  social  science  textbooks 
and  writing  critiques  using  four  criteria  to  judge  whether  or  not  the 
content  or  illustrations  are  derogatory  of  racial/ethnic  groups: 
inaccuracies  and  distortions,  omissions,  stereotyping,  and  tone. 

During  1972,  the  panel  met  with  teachers  and  administrators  at 
Balboa  High  School  regarding  use  of  its  critiques  in  a  pilot  program. 
Its  critique  on  an  eleventh  grade  history  text,  History  of  a  Free  People, 
was  praised  as  a  valuable  teaching  aid  in  registering  the  sensitivities 
of  various  ethnic  minorities  in  the  City  to  what  the  text  presented. 
Other  similar  meetings  between  the  panel  and  teachers  were  held  during 
the  year. 
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MEDIA  PROGRAM 


Funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act,  this  project,  directed  by 
a  coordinator  with  one  assistant/secretary,  had  as  its  overall  goal 
helping  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  provide  the  community 
with  a  balanced  and  factual  picture  of  the  effects  of  desegregation  on 
elementary  schools.  Facts  were  seen  as  helping  the  public's  under- 
standing of  the  first  year  of  desegregation,  so  that  the  District  could 
enter  the  second  year  of  implementation  with  less  tension  and  more 
cooperation. 

The  program  made  extensive  contacts  throughout  the  community,  with 
the  media,  with  School  Zone  Councils,  with  parents,  and  various  organi- 
zations devoted  to  integrated  education.  A  newsletter,  FYI  (For  Your 
Information),  was  published  quarterly,  and  distributed  to  10,000 
people  on  a  comprehensive  mailing  list- -parents,  teachers,  administrators 
(private  and  parochial),  State  and  Federal  education  officials,  and 
national  publications  as  well  as  all  local  media,  and  community  organi- 
zations. The  newsletter  evoked  an  enthusiastic  response  for  its 
uniqueness  and  the  thoroughness  and  interest  of  its  articles.  The 
program  had  direct,  personal  contact  with  radio  and  TV  stations,  and 
generated  approximately  60  programs  through  this  effort.  Newspaper 
articles  and  features  in  Sunday  supplements  also  were  developed  through 
the  work  of  the  coordinator.  Staff  attended  meetings  of  the  seven 
school  Zone  Councils  and  established  a  cooperative  sharing  of  information. 

An  educational  packet,  prepared  by  a  Stanford  University  summer 
intern,  was  distributed  to  500  persons  most  deeply  involved  with  educa- 
tion in  San  Francisco.  The  packet  was  used  by  the  San  Francisco  Junior 
League  for  a  community  organization  course  for  its  members.  Another 
packet  on  the  complex  subject  of  I.Q.  testing  was  in  preparation  at  year's 
end.   Ideas  for  information  dissemination  were  presented  by  the  coordi- 
nator at  a  Principals'  Workshop  August  21,  1972.  Other  workshops  were 
held  with  media  representatives  in  order  to  discuss  their  needs  and  the 
community's  relations  with  the  media.  A  manual  to  explain  the  organiza- 
tion, development,  and  activities  of  the  Media  Program  is  to  be  distri- 
buted soon  to  cities,  agencies  and  government  programs  interested  in 
desegregation. 

The  program  reported  to  the  HRC's  Youth  and  Education  Committee, 
which  was  its  Advisory  Committee.  The  Committee  helped  shape  policy 
as  well  as  involve  others  in  the  community.  Regular  reports  were  made 
to  the  HRC  at  its  regular  meetings  throughout  the  year. 

At  year's  end,  the  program  was  preparing  a  proposal  for  extension 
of  its  grant,  in  order  to  provide  in-depth  reporting  and  disseminate 
background  information  not  readily  available  in  concentrated  form  from 
any  other  source  in  the  Bay  Area. 
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HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Kirkland  and  Geary-Presidio  Busyard  Sites  for  Housing 

This  issue  was  a  carryover  from  1971,  when  the  HRC,  in  line  with  its 
established  priority  of  urging  use  of  surplus  public  lands  for  public 
purposes/needs,  recommended  that  the  Kirkland  and  Geary-Presidio  properties 
be  designated  for  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  The  HRC's  resolution 
supported  the  policies  of  the  Master  Plan  for  the  City  and  previous 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning.  The  HRC  saw  the 
Kirkland  Busyard  site  issue  as  related  to  the  critical  housing  needs  of 
Chinatown.  HRC  involvement  brought  many  community  groups  and  individuals 
into  public  activity  over  this  issue.  The  question  revolved  principally 
around  the  City's  policy  of  public  land  use.  The  Geary- Presidio  land  was 
in  a  predominantly  middle  and  upper-middle  income  residential  area 
centrally  located,  and  close  to  the  Western  Addition. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission's  bid  to  lease  the  Geary-Presidio 
site  for  a  shopping  center  was  denied  by  the  City  Planning  Commission. 
At  year's  end,  the  Municipal  Railway  was  continuing  its  use  of  the  two 
properties  as  busyards. 

Regional  Housing-Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 

The  Housing  Committee  throughout  the  year  emphasized  its  concern 
for  regional  planning,  especially  in  re:  the  distribution  of  housing  and 
housing  opportunities.   It  met  with  staff  of  the  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments  in  charge  of  developing  housing  guidelines  on  a  regional 
level.  ABAG  has  an  Assembly  of  500  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  35,  with 
membership  from  all  Bay  Area  cities  and  counties,  save  Sonoma,  which  has 
observers . 

In  the  long  range,  the  Committee  saw  housing  adjustments  on  a 
regional  basis  that  are  reasonable,  i.e.,  people  being  brought  closer 
to  their  jobs,  and  low  and  moderate -income  housing  being  far  more  dispersed. 
This  to  curb  the  present  situation  where,  at  the  same  time  that  middle  and 
upper-middle  class  families'  housing  needs  are  being  met  in  the  suburbs, 
there  is  a  growing  impaction  of  low  and  moderate- income  people  in  the  cities, 
separated  from  many' jobs. 

Late  in  1972,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  regional  planning. 
The  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  through  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  issued  revised  regulations  regarding  evaluation,  review,  and 
coordination  of  Federal  and  Federally-assisted  programs  and  projects. 
Regional  organizations  had  been  asked  to  review  projects  for  their 
environmental  impact  and  for  the  relationship  the  projects  would  have  in 
regional  planning.  This  was  amended  to  include  the  civil  rights  impact 
of  proposed  projects.  ABAG  asked  the  HRC  if  it  would  undertake  to 
provide  the  input  for  San  Francisco.  The  development  was  considered  very 
significant  in  potential,  and  at  year's  end  the  Committee  was  exploring 
the  types  of  projects  which  it  might  be  interested  in  reviewing. 
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Chinatown  Housing  Site  at  Sacramento/Stockton  Streets 

The  HRC's  involvement  in  the  extensive  community  concern  over 
this  issue  began  with  its  resolution  in  March  recommending  declaration 
of  the  Sacramento/Stockton  sits  as  a  redevelopment  survey  area  for  low 
and  moderate- income  housing.  The  HRC  was  supportive  of  these  efforts 
because  of  many  factors,  chief  among  them  being  the  fact  that  the  Bay 
Area's  worst  housing  conditions  and  highest  densities  are  found  in  the 
Chinatown/North  Beach  area.  This  was  a  finding  of  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  City  Planning.  The  City  Planning  Commission  in  1971  had 
recommended  Chinatown  as  one  of  the  highest  priority  areas  for  local  and 
Federal  assistance.  The  HRC  had  long  supported  the  Chinatown  701  Plan 
(to  develop  plans  to  improve  housing  and  recreation  in  the  Chinatown/ 
North  Beach  area) . 

Subsequently  the  site  proposal  issue,  i.e.  would  the  Federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  grant  the  funds  necessary 
to  acquire  the  site,  went  through  a  long  and  often  emotion -charged 
sequence  of  events.  Finally,  it  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors'  Social  Services  Committee.  Next,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  unanimously  supported  the  project  with  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  the  City's  local  share,  necessitating  a  Federal  grant  of 
approximately  $1  million  in  order  for  the  site  to  be  developed.  The 
HRC  moved  again,  calling  for  this  Federal  funding,  adding  that  such 
funding  should  not  be  to  the  detriment  of  Federal  funding  of  any  other 
needed  housing  in  San  Francisco. 

After  a  dramatic  confrontation  by  the  Chinatown  community  at  the 
regional  office  of  HUD;  after  letters  from  the  HRC  and  many  other 
agencies,  and  community  organizations  to  Washington  urging  that  the 
money  be  released;  after  letters  from  Washington  officials  of  HUD  that 
Federal  funding  was  being  cut  back  drastically  and  that  the  money  had 
to  comoete  with  other  programs;  after  all  this,  the  money  (just  over  $1 
million)   was  released  to  HUD  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  hy  the  end  of  1972,  site  acquisition  and  development  was  ready  to 
be  started  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency. 

Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission  -  Housing  Staff  Request 

The  HRC  supported  an  increased  budget  for  FEPC  and  requested  that 
two  of  the  staff  which  would  be  coming  July  1  to  the  FEPC  be  assigned 
to  affirmative  action  in  housing  to  strengthen  this  work  on  the  State 
level. 

At  the  end  of  1972,  HRC  was  awaiting  word  from  FEPC  regarding 
its  affirmative  action  housing  program. 
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Endorsement  of  Legislation 

The  HRC  was  an  early  supporter  of  legislation  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  John  J.  Miller  in  the  State  Assembly  which  was  intended  to 
permit  local  governments --cities  and  counties--to  enact  fair  housing 
legislation,  an  area  pre-empted  heretofore  by  the  State.  AB  1687  was 
endorsed  by  the  HRC  in  May.  Its  endorsement  carried  a  request  for 
endorsement  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  was  obtained.  During  the 
bill's  slow  progress  through  the  legislative  procedure  in  Sacramento,  the 
HRC  kept  the  community  fully  informed  of  its  status,  and  sent  a  staff 
member  in  November  and  December  to  Sacramento  to  the  final  Senate  Local 
Government  Committee  hearings  on  it.  It  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  and 
the  Senate,  and  went  to  the  Governor's  desk  for  signature.  Governor 
Reagan  vetoed  this  bill. 

Endorsement  was  voted  by  the  HRC  as  well  of  AB  2032,  a  measure  that 
would  have  prohibited  housing  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex,  but  this 
bill  failed  to  pass  in  the  Legislature. 

City  Fair  Housing  Ordinance 

The  Mayor  has  requested  that  the  HRC  develop  an  affirmative  action 
policy  in  housing,  in  connection  with  the  current  Workable  Program.  At 
year's  end,  the  Committee  was  considering  a  proposed  City  Ordinance  on 
Fair  Housing. 

Housing  Integration  Planning  Committee  for  San  Francisco 

The  HRC  in  November  was  designated  as  one  of  the  participating  members 
and  staff  of  the  Committee  to  Develop  a  City-Wide  Residential  Integration 
Plan.  Establishment  of  this  committee  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  had 
come  on  a  resolution  introduced  a  year  before  by  Supervisor  Terry  Francois. 
The  committee  was  charged  to  produce,  in  six  months  from  its  first  meeting, 
through  a  broadly- representative  membership  of  governmental  agencies  and 
citizens'  groups,  a  plan  to  effect  the  racial,  ethnic  and  economic  integration 
of  the  residential  neighborhoods  in  the  City. 
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YOUTH  AND  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 


Juvenile  Detention  Facilities  Study 

Following  charges  brought  by  the  Citizens  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
others  before  the  Youth  and  Education  Committee  regarding  alleged 
discriminatory  practices  in  admission  of  children  by  the  Juvenile  Court 
to  private  child  care  institutions,  Stanley  Abe,  of  the  HRC's  staff 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  was  delegated  to  investigate. 

A  survey  of  35  private  child  care  institutions  in  California  was 
launched.  A  Juvenile  Court  Study  Sub-Committee,  chaired  by  HRC  Commis- 
sioner Sister  Mary  Bernadette  Giles  concentrated  on  three  areas  of 
study: 

-  Placement  policies  of  the  Juvenile  Court 

-  Affirmative  action  in  employment  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  private  institutions'  staff. 

-  Policies  of  placement  with  regard  to  private  institutions. 

The  study  work  was  with  the  cooperation  of  representatives  of  the 
California  Youth  Authority,  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  others,  and  the 
Study  Sub- Committee  was  broadly  representative  of  community  resource 
people. 

Recommendations  were  adopted  at  a  regular  HRC  meeting,  on  submission 
by  the  Study  Sub-Committee  in  April,  1972.  They  were: 

-  Implementation  of  an  affirmative  action  program  by  the  Juvenile 
Court  for  the  placement  of  juveniles  to  more  equitably  distribute 
juveniles  along  racial  and  ethnic  lines  between  the  two  ranches 
and  the  private  out-of-home  placement  institutions. 

-  Priority  to  be  given  to  utilizing  placement  institutions  in  the 
City  and  a  phasing-out  of  the  use  of  placement  institutions 
further  than  65  miles  from  the  City. 

-  Utilization  of  competent  community-based  alternative  programs, 
including  supportive  services,  rehabilitation,  half-way  houses, 
etc. 

-  Expansion  of  the  composition  of  the  Screening  Committee  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  order  that  minorities  may  participate  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Ethnic  surveys  to  show  placement  patterns  for  juveniles  supervised 
by  the  Juvenile  Court  showed,  as  of  December  13,  1971:  Whites,  39.1%; 
Blacks,  47.5%;  Spanish- Surnamed,  8.0%;  Asians,  2.8%;  and  Other  Non- 
Whites  (including  Filipinos),  2.6%.  These  are  placements  at  Log  Cabin 
and  Hidden  Valley  Ranches  and  dut-of-home  placement.  A  much  higher 
proportion  of  Blacks  (65.2%)  than  Whites  (27.0%)  were  sent  to  the  ranches 
than  to  out-of-home  private  placement  (Blacks,  15.1%;  Whites,  55.0%). 
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The  Sub-Committee  held  that  there  was  a  sufficiently  diverse  group  of 
placement  institutions  and  treatment  programs  available  to  the  Court  that 
such  a  large  discrepancy  should  not  exist.  Of  the  26  private  placement 
institutions  (out  of  35)  asked  to  complete  a  survey  form  by  the  HRC,  one 
had  an  especially  low  number  of  minority  juveniles --2. 4%.  Eight  had  from 
22.5  To  32.01  minorities.  Nine  had  from  37.4  to  46.8%,  and  eight  51.3% 
to  100.0%  minority  juveniles. 

Ethnic  surveys  to  minority  staff,  first  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
institutions  (Log  Cabin  and  Hidden  Valley  ranches,  plus  Juvenile  Court 
and  Probation  Office,  the  breakdown  was:  Probation  Office  17.21  of  work 
force  minority;  Juvenile  Hall,  32.8%  minority;  Log  Cabin,  8  workers  out  of 
19;  Hidden  Valley,  four  out  of  21.  Of  the  25  private  placement  insti- 
tutions reporting:  six  ranged  from  3.8%  to  10%  minority  staff;  six  from 
12.5%  to  16.7%;  nine  from  25.0%  to  35.0%;  and  four  from  36.7%  to  71.5%. 
Thus,  12  institutions  surveyed  had  less  than  17%  minority  staff,  despite 
the  fact  they  care  for  large  numbers  of  minority  juveniles. 

The  HRC  participated  also  in  the  Juvenile  Placement  Task  Force,  which 
was  convened  at  the  direction  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  Task  Force  also  included  representatives  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  the  Probation  Department,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission,  the 
Delinquency  Prevention  Commission,  the  Social  Services  Commission,  and 
community  programs. 

Bilingual  Education/English  As  A  Second  Language 

HRC  concerns  for  the  School  District's  budgeting  allocations  for  these 
vital  programs  continued  over  the  year.  Though  the  budgets  had  grown  sub- 
stantially from  $190,000  in  1966,  to  $1,876,326  in  the  1971-72  budget 
total,  the  need  still  was  not  being  adequately  met.  The  HRC  urged  the 
School  District  to  make  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  a  major  priority, 
and  that  there  be  mandatory  in-service  teacher  training,  aggressive 
recruitment  of  bilingual  and  bicultural  teachers  and  paraprofessionals, 
and  more  aggressive  pursuit  of  provisional  credentials. 

The  Board  of  Education  eventually  adopted  a  Bilingual  Education 
Policy  Statement,  for  use  as  a  framework  for  a  bilingual/bicultural 
program. 

Of  the  several  bills  intended  to  fund  bilingual/bicultural  education 
which  were  endorsed  by  the  HRC,  only  one,  AB  2284,  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man Chacon,  passed  both  houses  and  was  not  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 
Follow-up  by  the  HRC  on  this  issue  included  contact  with  the  State 
Commission  for  Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing,  regarding  provisional 
credentialing  for  Spanish  bilingual/bicultural  teachers  and  in  revising 
the  credentialing  requirements  for  bilingual/bicultural  teachers. 

Pelton  Junior  High  School  Complaint 

One  day  following  complaints  about  physical  conditions  (broken 
firehouse  containers,  filthy  restrooms,  general  disrepair  throughout 
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the  school  plan,  etc. J  a  Commissioner  and  an  HRC  staff  member  made  a 
tour  of  the  school  accompanied  by  members  of  the  School  District 
Central  Office  staff  and  the  staff  of  Pelton. 

The  major  concerns  identified  were: 

-Who  would  monitor  the  major  repairs  needed?  (the 
Buildings  5  Grounds  Division) 

-Who  would  monitor  certain  day-by-day  maintenance  tasks? 
(the  Maintenance  Supervisor  and  the  Site  Principal) 

-Generation  of  an  esprit -de- corps  among  students  and 
parents,  (the  parents  and  the  school) 

A  listing  of  specific  repairs  urgently  needed  also  was  compiled  and 
presented  to  the  District.  Approximately  two  weeks  later,  a  second  tour 
was  made  by  HRC  representatives  and  extensive  repairs  as  requested  had 
been  made.  Marked  change  in  student  morale  followed  the  repairs;  the 
students  realized  that  someone  beyond  their  families  cared  about  them 
and  their  school.  Vandalism  declined  sharply.  New  students  took  the 
initiative  in  looking  after  their  school.   Liaison  exists  with  the 
school  principal  for  support  and  counsel  for  his  long-range  programs. 

School  Zone  Councils- -HRC  Recommendations 

Five  Zone  Council  chairmen  made  a  detailed  presentation  of  their 
work  and  problems  in  the  zones  at  an  HRC  regular  meeting  in  July.  The 
Youth  §  Education  Committee  devoted  a  special  meeting  to  exploring 
Zone  Council  operations  and  concerns.  Six  recommendations  were  then 
brought  to  the  HRC  for  action.  The  recommendations  included: 

-employment  of  community  organizers  for  each  zone 

-allocation  of  funds  for  special  projects  in  the  schools 

-expansion  of  in-service  opportunities  for  teachers 

-clarification  of  function  of  Zone  administrators  and 
community  liaison  workers 

-representation  of  each  of  the  Zone  Councils  on  the  HRC's  Youth 
and  Education  Committee. 

-encouragement  of  inter- zone  cooperation  and  communication. 
Endorsement  of  Parent  Participation  Community  School  Concept 

In  May,  HRC  discussed  plans  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  set  up 
an  experimental  school.  This  grew  out  of  a  group  of  parents  who  were 
interested  in  participating  actively  in  an  education  process,  initially 
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at  the  elementary  level.  The  Youth  and  Education  Committee  was  concerned 
that  this  not  be  a  "refuge"  for  those  parents  who  did  not  want  involvement 
in  the  desegregation  program.  Both  State  and  School  District  guidelines  have 
been   adhered   to  and  the  school  is  integrated.  Classes  started  in 
September,  1972,  and  by  the  end  of  December  there  was  much  enthusiasm  about 
the  school's  success. 

New  Board  of  Education  Liaison 

The  Youth  and  Education  Committee  met  with  the  then  newly-elected 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Topics  covered  in  this  important 
meeting  were:  school  budget  surpluses,  relations  with  the  new  Superintendent, 
bureaucracy  problems,  delineation  of  roles,  continuing  commitment  to 
integration,  busing  (viewed  not  as  a  question  of  principle  and  public 
policy  but  as  to  what  degree  busing  is  necessary  to  achieve  integration) , 
long  range  planning,  and  the  restoration  of  public  confidence  in  the  public 
schools .  The  Committee  also  met  separately  with  the  new  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Steven  Morena  (who  succeeded  Dr.  Thomas  Shaheen) ,  the  Community 
College  Board  and  the  President  of  the  Community  College. 

Opposition  to  Proposition  14 

Official  opposition  to  a  proposition  on  the  November,  1972  ballot, 
Proposition  14  (the  Watson  initiative),  was  voted  by  the  HRC  in  October. 
The  measure  (which  did  not  pass)  would  have  reduced  property  taxes,  raised 
sales  taxes,  and  necessitated  increases  in  other  State  income  sources. 
It  would  have  limited  the  level  of  State  support  for  schools  to  $825  per 
average  daily  attendance,  per  pupil  per  school  year.  San  Francisco 
then  was  spending  about  $1,600.  The  HRC  opposition  was  voted  "because  of 
(the  proposition's)  adverse  effect  on  the  children  of  San  Francisco,  cost 
to  San  Francisco,  and  the  impact  on  the  Unified  School  District." 

Opposition  to  Proposition  21 

The  HRC  also  voted  to  oppose  this  proposition  on  the  November,  1972 
ballot.  Known  widely  as  the  "anti-busing"  proposition;  it  was  really  an 
anti- integration  measure  and  sought  to  "provide  that  no  public  school 
student  shall,  because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or  be 
required  to  attend  a  particular  school."  The  Proposition  was  passed  by 
the  voters  of  California,  despite  widespread  opposition.  It  is  pertinent 
to  note  that  while  the  Proposition  passed  state-wide,  it  was  defeated  in 
San  Francisco. 

Other  areas  of  the  Committee's  concern  included  an  in-depth  study  of 
occupational  preparation  in  the  schools,  investigating  complaints, 
helping  to  develop  human  relations  in-service  courses,  and  the  evaluation 
of  teachers  necessitated  by  the  Stull  Act. 
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Project  Teen  Concern 

The  HRC  was  asked  by  Planned  Parenthood/World  Population,  Alameda-San 
Francisco  to  be  a  cooperating  agency  in  this  program  which,  funded  by 
a  2 -year  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  grant, 
will  serve  San  Francisco  junior  high  school  students,  teachers, 
counselors,  and  parents.  Training  programs  will  be  held  in  instructing 
and  counseling  students  in  making  responsible  decisions  in  preventing 
venereal  disease  and  too-early  parenthood.  Approximately  1,500  students 
will  be  involved.  San  Francisco's  Public  Health  Department  is  also  a 
cooperating  agency,  and  it  was  formally  supported  by  the  City  Board  of 
Education. 

Principles  for  Affirmative  Action  in  Public  School  Employment 

A  policy  statement  on  Affirmative  Action  in  Employment  was  adopted 
by  the  HRC  in  March  of  1972,  (see  attachment)  and  the  principles  therein 
were  then  adopted  for  application  to  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  and  the  San  Francisco  Community  College  District. 

Lincoln  High  School  Accreditation 

The  HRC  became  involved  at  mid-year  in  community  concern  regarding 
the  accreditation  status  of  Lincoln  and  Polytechnic  High  Schools. 
Lincoln  had  not  produced  documents  required  for  evaluation  by  the 
Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  There  were  concerns  about 
what  effect  the  delay  in  renewal  of  accreditation  would  have  on  parents' 
opinions  about  enrolling  their  children  in  the  school  and  what  effect 
it  would  have  on  college  admission  chances  of  Lincoln  graduates. 

The  necessary  school-site  committees  of  teachers  and  administrators 
were  named  in  September  and  by  the  end  of  December  it  was  reported  that 
accreditation  would  most  likely  be  forthcoming  shortly  after  1973  began, 
and  that  it  would  apply  for  the  benefit  of  January  graduates  of  the 
school . 
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HRC  Staff- -19 72 

During  1972,  the  HRC's  regular  City-funded  eight  professional 
and  six  clerical  staff  was  increased  through  the  Federal  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  (18  positions),  and  grants  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (3 
positions),  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (32 
positions,  5  part-time,  and  25  hourly  Health  Aides),  and  a  Media  Program, 
also  funded  by  HEW  with  two  positions. 

Revenue - Sharing 

In  response  to  the  Mayor's  request  to  all  City  departments  for  their 
listings  of  priorities  for  utilizing  Federal  revenue -sharing  funds,  the 
Director  submitted  the  following  requests: 

1.  For  a  staff  to  implement  the  amended  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance, 
This  remained,  in  1972,  the  HRC's  greatest  weakness  in  terms 

of  staff. 

2.  For  an  Employment  Coordinator  to  implement  affirmative  action 
in  all  phases  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  project. 

3.  For  a  Deputy  Director  to  improve  the  HRC's  supervisory  capacity 
and  release  the  Director  for  more  work  in  the  area  of  nego- 
tiation (labor,  management,  other  City  agencies). 

4.  For  a  staff  person  to  develop  jobs  for  ex-prisoners,  in 
cooperation  with  community  organizations  working  in  this  area. 

The  total  funding  for  these  requests  was  just  over  $81,000,  in 
contrast  with  the  requests  of  other  City  departments,  some  running  into 
the  millions. 

Honors  to  the  HRC 

The  Council  for  Civic  Unity  named  Chairman  Leonard  Kings ley  and 
Director  William  Becker  for  their  Man  of  the  Year  awards  at  a  banquet  on 
June  8.  The  award,  an  annual  one,  was  intended,  the  Council  announced, 
to  honor  "each  and  every  member  of"  the  HRC  and  all  staff  members  as  well 
for  an  outstanding  contribution  to  community  welfare  and  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Council's  goals- -equal  opportunity  and  equal  rights  for  all 
San  Franciscans." 

On  July  13,  1972,  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  honored  Director 
Becker  with  its  tenth  annual  award  "in  recognition  of  exceptionally 
courageous  and  effective  work  in  improving  human  relations." 
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Martin  Whitted  Memorial  Awards 

The  third  annual  presentations  of  these  cash  scholarship  awards 
to  young  students  in  the  Hunters  Point  community  were  made  at  a 
regular  HRC  meeting.  The  HRC's  Martin  Whitted  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was 
designated  by  a  community  committee  to  administer  the  trust  fund 
from  which  the  awards  are  made.  The  fund  was  formed  by  donations  of 
some  $10,000  to  the  widow  of  a  young  Municipal  Railway  driver 
murdered  in  a  robbery  attempt  on  the  day  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.'s  funeral.   In  1972,  three  students  received  checks  for  both 
academic  excellence  and  contributions  to  human  relations,  and  money 
also  went  to  six  elementary  schools  to  purchase  needed  educational 
aids. 

Ruling  in  Treskunoff  Lawsuit  Against  HRC 

On  June  19,  1972,  a  Superior  Court  judge  ruled  on  a  suit 
brought  by  Harold  Treskunoff  against  the  HRC  on  the  basis  of  his 
being  asked  to  leave  a  Youth  and  Education  Committee  meeting  in  1970. 
The  judge  ruled  that  under  the  State's  Brown  Act,  meetings  of 
Commission  committees  must  be  open  to  the  public  even  if  held  without 
a  quorum. 

An  opinion  was  sought  by  the  HRC  from  the  City  Attorney.  He 
advised  it  that  the  City  was  appealing  the  court  ruling,  thus  staying 
its  effect.  At  the  suggestion  of  Director  Becker,  the  HRC  declared  an 
open-meeting  policy  in  practice.  HRC  meetings  have  always  been  announced 
in  advance  in  its  Minutes.  The  HRC  in  July  began  publishing  meeting 
schedules  for  each  of  its  standing  committees  in  the  Minutes  regularly. 

Census  Data  Coordinating  Committee 

The  Committee  during  1972  continued  to  provide  the  service  of 
bringing  together  all  City  departments,  such  as  Social  Services, 
Planning,  Public  Health,  etc.  to  review  the  census  material  as  it 
became  available.  This  sharing  of  information  and  needs  otherwise 
would  not  have  taken  place.  It  enabled  the  departments  to  utilize  the 
data  in  planning  for  the  human  services  they  are  charged  with  rendering 
to  the  community.  A  long-range  goal  of  this  work  is  to  develop  a 
means  by  which  information  about  the  human  population  of  the  City  can 
be  pooled  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Centro  de  Cambio 

Assistance  of  the  Director  was  authorized  by  the  HRC  following  a 
request  by  the  director  of  Centro  de  Cambio,  a  Mission  District  community 
drug  program  agency  offering  counseling,  education,  crisis  intervention, 
employment  services,  etc.  The  agency  encountered  difficulties  in  securing 
an  extension  of  a  contract  to  train  eight  community  drug  abuse  counselors. 
The  funding  came  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council,  and  thence  to  the  Health  Professions  Council. 
Director  Becker  provided  a  letter  of  support  after  staff  investigated  the 
problem. 
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COMPLAINTS  CASELOAD  -  1972 

Though  the  HRC  is  net  and  never  was  intended  to  be  a  casework  agency, 
a  substantial  amount  of  staff  work  and  time  continues  to  be  in  the  area 
of  dealing  with  complaints.  Referrals  to  agencies  which  have  jurisdiction 
in  particualr  areas,  or  specific  expertise  for  special  problems,  or  more 
explicit  information  are  made  whenever  possible. 

In  past  years  there  has  been  a  continuing  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
complaints  handled  by  the  professional  staff.  Though  numerically  the  in- 
crease of  1972  over  1971  is  a  modest  one,  the  complexity  of  these  cases 
continues.  In  1971,  staff  reported  871  complaints  handled.  In  1972,  that 
figure  was  898,  not  including  the  scores  of  referrals  and  the  instances  of 
supplying  basic  information  by  the  clerical  staff  on  the  telephone  or  to 
drop- in  office  callers. 

As  in  1971,  when  some  50%  of  the  cases  reported  involved  some  form  of 
discrimination,  many  of  those  in  1972  (360  or  41%)  were  in  this  area. 
These  types  of  cases  involved  all  ethnic  minorities --Chinese,  Blacks, 
Filipinos,  Spanish-Americans,  etc.,  and  the  grievances  were  against 
employers,  government  departments,  law  enforcement  agencies,  etc. 

Since  much  of  the  work  of  the  HRC  is  involved  in  employment,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  staff  (four  persons  reporting)  would  have  handled  a 
proportionately  large  number  of  the  total  cases --in  1972,  389  or  more  than 
43%. 

Charges  of  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  race,  age, 
education,  the  possession  of  a  prison  record,  etc. ,  included  also  sex  and 
sexual  orientation,  a  reflection  of  the  amended  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance 
of  the  City,  adding  the  last  two  categories.  There  were  employment 
complaints  against  private  employers,  against  City  agencies,  other  public 
bodies,  etc. 

In  the  area  of  employment  complaints  not  charging  racial  or  other 
forms  of  discrimination,  one  staff  member,  for  example,  handled  79  cases 
involving  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  approximately 
50%  of  his  total  caseload  of  115.  These  problems  included  failure  to 
qualify  because  of  CSC  testing  or  other  job-selection  procedures;  failure 
of  candidates  to  know' their  rights  of  appeal  and  redress;  and  the 
inability  to  speak  English  as  a  stumbling  block  for  many  minorities.  It 
was  noted  that  although  education  requirements,  which  had  been  serious 
impediments  to  getting  jobs  in  the  past,  are  becoming  liberalized,  (by 
permitting  education  and/or  experience  to  be  used) ,  that  unless  experience 
opportunities  are  available,  the  impediments  will  remain. 

Housing  complaints  totaled  201,  about  the  same  as  1971's  219,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  HRC's  one  Housing  Representative,  aided  during  part  of 
the  year  by  an  assistant,  discontinued  handling  tenant- landlord  referrals 
from  Operation  Sentinel  (a  Bay  Area  fair  housing  campaign)  in  an  effort  to 
cut  down  on  caseload.  There  were  fewer  complaints  of  alleged  unlawful 
discrimination.  This  is  because  the  number  of  complaints  is  small  in 
relation  to  the  actual  number  of  incidents  of  possible  discrimination. 
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Other  trends  brought  out  in  staff  work  in  complaint-handling  were: 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  claiming  discrimination  (whether  it 
be  jobs,  personal  services,  housing,  etc.)  because  of  their  age.  And 
there  continues  to  be  considerable  frustration  and  confusion  in  dealing 
with  public  agencies,  particularly  the  social  welfare  agencies.  These 
cases  are  particularly  difficult  to  resolve  because  by  the  time  the 
complainant  comes  to  the  HRC,  he  or  she  is  usually  so  emotionally  keyed 
up  that  a  rational  discussion  is  very  difficult. 

All  HRC  casework  activity  is  done  by  staff  in  addition  to  their 
primary  responsibilities  in  employment,  housing,  and  education. 

Yet  the  HRC  does  remain,  as  one  community  leader  has  written, 
"the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  community",  and  in  no  small  part  due 
to  the  complaints  side  of  its  work. 

A  rough  breakdown  of  the  complaints  caseload  for  1972: 

Housing  -----  204 

Education  -  -  -  -  129 

Employment-  -  -  -  389 

All  other 176 

Total 898 
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CITIZENS'  COMPLAINT  PROJECT  GRANT 


The  San  Francisco  Foundation  in  1972  granted  $20,000  for  a  one- 
year  pilot  project  to  establish  a  staff  to  handle  citizen  complaints. 
The  goal  of  the  project  was  to  collect  and  analyze  for  a  one-year 
period  the  data  on  the  nature  of  complaints  and  problems  the  HRC  received, 
the  procedures  for  handling  them,  and  to  then  report  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  with  recommendations  for  possible  structures  or  procedures 
for  handling  them  in  the  future.  It  was  not  the  aim  of  the  project  to 
operate  as  an  ombudsman  of  the  Scandinavian  model,  who  is  an  ajudicator 
of  complaints.  It  was  the  conviction  of  the  HRC  that  the  number  and 
variety  of  complaints  provide  an  indication  of  where  social  conditions 
are  creating  frictions  and  tensions,  and  could  help  instruct  it--and 
other  agencies --on  the  kinds  of  programs  that  are  needed. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (which  must 
approve  acceptance  of  a  private  foundation  grant)  would  not  approve  this 
project.  They  said  that  the  Mayor's  Office  has  Charter  responsibility 
to  handle  complaints  (and  has  staff  to  do  it) ,  so  the  HRC  has  been 
trying  to  assist  the  Mayor's  Office  to  develop  a  proposal  for  handling 
complaints  at  the  City  Hall. 
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COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  1960  -  1970 

U.S.  CENSUS 

POPULATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BY  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

(Note:  These  figures  are  from  the  final  U.S.  Census  for  1960  and  19  70 
released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  There  is  no  permanent  San 
Francisco  Bureau  of  the  Census  office,  only  one  during  the  once- a- decade 
census -taking  year.  The  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  Federal  Building, 
450  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  releases  some  census  figures  and  Census  Bureau 
publications  are  sold  in  the  U.S.  Government  Bookshop  there.  The 
Western  Regional  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  in  Los  Angeles 
(12th  District)  Telephone:  213-462-3181.) 

1970     PERCENT  1960     PERCENT 

TOTAL  DISTRIBUTION     TOTAL  DISTRIBUTION 

SAN  FRANCISCO  715,674    100.0%    SAN  FRANCISCO  740,516    100.0% 

(Note:  The  Spanish- American  figure  of  101,901  for  1970  quoted  below  is 
from  a  deposition  given  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  in  Washington 
in  December  19  71,  to  Public  Advocates,  Inc.,  and  the  Mexican-American 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund.  The  Bureau  calls  its  report, 
"Official  United  States  Census  Bureau  Preliminary  Spanish  Language/ 
Spanish- Surname  (Mexican-American)  Population  Statistics".  Spanish 
American  is  used  in  the  table  below  to  denote  as  well  Spanish -surnamed, 
Spanish- speaking,  Spanish- origin,  etc.,  by  self- identification.) 


19  7  0 

PERCENT 
DISTRIBUTION 

19  6  0 

PERCENT 
DISTRIBUTION 

White 

(Other  than  Spanish- 
American) 

409,285 

57.2 

552,801 

74.6 

Spanish- American 

101,901 

14.2 

51,602* 

7.0 

Nonwhite 

204,488 

28.6 

135,913 

18.4 

Negro 

96,078 

13.4 

74.383 

10.1 

Chinese 

58,696 

8.2 

36,445 

4.9 

Filipino 

24,694 

3.5 

12,327 

1.7 

Japanese 

11,705 

1.6 

9,464 

1.3 

American  Indian 

2,900 

0.4 

1,068 

0.1 

Other  Nonwhite 

10,415 

1.5 

2,226 

0.3 

Total  minority  population 
(including  Spanish- 
American)  306,389      42.8       187,515       25.4 
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*The  1960  Spanish-American  figure  is  an  estimate  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  From  Department  of  Public  Health  Weekly  Bulletin,  December  6, 
1971:  "The  final  U.S.  Census  figures  also  show  some  remarkable  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  population  since  1960,  and  during  this  century. 
During  the  70  years  from  1900  to  1970,  San  Francisco  doubled  its 
population;  although  since  1950  the  total  population  has  declined  1.1%. 
In  1900  San  Francisco  had  a  Nonwhite  population  of  17,404,  or  5.1%, 
most  of  whom  were  Chinese.  However,  by  1950  Nonwhites  had  become  10.51 
of  the  population  and  in  1970  were  28.61  of  the  total.  The  increase  in 
1970  from  1900  was  187,084  or  almost  1100%.  The  Chinese  gained  22,251 
or  61.1%  from  1960  to  1970,  the  Negroes  21,695  or  29.2%  and  the  number  of 
Filipinos  and  American  Indians  more  than  doubled.  The  largest  percent 
increase  was  for  "all  other  Nonwhites"  including  Koreans,  Hawaiians,  and 
Polynesians." 

The  Census  also  reported  1,078  Hawaiians  in  San  Francisco  in  1970,  and 
1,216  Koreans,  each  0.2  percent  of  the  population.  Finally,  there  was  a 
category  called  "Other",  8,121,  which  would  include  Aleuts,  Eskimos, 
East  Indians,  etc.  Samoans  also  are  increasing  in  number  in  San  Francisco. 


Human  Rights  Commission 
March,  1972 
(copy) 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSI ON  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PRINCIPLES  FOR  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 


There  were  two  basic  and  compatible  ideas  built  into  the  birth  of 
the  San  Francisco  Human  Rights  Commission:  equal  opportunity  and 
affirmative  action.  The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  increasingly 
involved  in  mounting  and  stimulating  affirmative  action  programs  in 
both  public  and  private  employment.   It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
spell  out  how  both  principles --equal  opportunity  and  affirmative  action- 
are  and  must  be  built  into  these  programs. 

Equal  opportunity  means  that  ever)'  man  or  woman  is  to  be  judged  as 
an  individual  upon  his  or  her  individual  merit- -that  is  to  say,  to  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  ability  to  perform- -not  on  the  basis 
of  ancestry  or  group  membership,  not  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  any  other  non-performance- related  factor. 

This  is  the  difference  between  aristocracy  arid  race-ocracy,  both 
of  which  are  based  upon  ancestry,  and  democracy,  which  is  based  upon 
individual  performance. 

Affirmative  action  means  that,  since  some  groups  have  been 
disadvantaged  by  American  society  because  of  their  group  identification, 
this  society  agrees  to  take  special  action  to  advance  the  position  of 
such  groups.  The  clearest  examples  of  such  disadvantages  are  provided 
by  the  Black  population,  which  for  300  years  was  denied  first  class 
citizenship,  and  the  Native  American  Indians,  who  were  pushed  off  their 
ancestral  geographic  and  cultural  bases  by  new  Americans  from  Europe. 

Because  of  the  effects  of  these  long-term  conditions  of  repression, 
mere  non- discrimination  will  not  create  conditions  of  equal  opportunity, 
nor  create  those  conditions  swiftly  enough.  The  purpose  of  affirmative 
action  is  to  promote  genuine  conditions  of  equal  opportunity  during  the 
lifetimes  of  the  present  generations. 

The  principles  of  equal  opportunity  and  affirmative  action  must 
mesh;  the  sooner  the  mesh  is  achieved  in  practice,  the  better.  The 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  cannot  be  used  to  deminish  current 
affirmative  action  programs.  Likewise,  the  principle  of  affirmative 
action  cannot  become  a  device  to  subvert  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity. 

The  following  guidelines  describe  the  basic  conditions  of  an 
affirmative  action  program  in  employment: 

1.  Mount  special  efforts  to  identify  and  recruit  qualified 
members  of  previously  excluded  groups  for  job  openings 
which  become  available.  This  means  going  beyond  those 
traditional  referral  sources  which  normally  provide  only 
white  applicants.   It  means  the  agressive  use  of  all 
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those  sources  such  as  community  organizations,  public  employment 
services,  newspapers,  etc.,  which  can  notify  and  refer  applicants 
from  the  groups  previously  excluded,  whether  by  deliberate 
discrimination  or  by  the  traditional  work-seeking  system. 

2.  Develop  training  programs  to  qualify  members  of  these  groups 
who  are  not  fully  qualified.  This  includes  special  tutoring 
for  tests  for  jobs  such  as  apprenticeships,  special  trainee 
categories  for  some  civil  service  classifications,  and 
federally  funded  training  for  school  dropouts  or  unemployed 
and  unprepared  graduates  as  well  as  special  efforts  and 
training  activities  by  individual  employers,  employer  groups 
and  employer  associations. 

3.  Eliminate  tests  which  include  items  which  are  irrelevant  to 
the  job  to  be  done  and  that  are  culturally  more  related  to 
the  life  style  and  background  of  middle  class  whites  than  of 
minority  group  applicants --and/or  revamp  tests  to  eliminate 
such  items.  Other  selection  criteria,  such  as  performance 
tests,  should  be  substituted  wherever  appropriate. 

4.  Maintain  and  strengthen,  however,  the  use  of  objective 
selection  standards  and  criteria,  in  order  to  prevent  and 
provide  a  check  on  undemocratic  and  arbitrary  bias  in  employment. 

5.  Be  conscious  of  the  affirmative  action  principle  in  choosing 
between  two  applicants  equally  qualified  according  to  such 
objective  standards  or  valid  tests  which  are  predicative  of 
performance  or  ability  to  achieve  required  performance  level. 

6.  Examine  the  essential  qualities  and  abilities  needed  for  each 
particular  job,  eliminating  those  which  are  really  irrelevant, 
and  adding  those  which  are  important  to  doing  a  good  job  in 
today's  urban  society.  In  some  jobs  this  may  mean  that  some 
kinds  of  academic  pre- job  requirements  should  be  dropped.   In 
other  jobs  it  may  mean  that  proof  of  ability  to  work  with  the 
minority  population  to  whom  the  service  is  aimed  should  be  a 
requirement. 

a.  Be  aware  that  affirmative  action  in  employment  is 

served  by  the  need  to  hire  bilingual  staff  in  order  to 
be  able  to  effectively  serve  a  client  population  which 
is  not  proficient  in  English. 

7.  Place  accountability  for  the  effectiveness  of  an  affirmative 
action  program  upon  the  employer  by  measuring  the  quantitative 
progress  that  he  makes  over  identifiable  periods.  He  should 
know  what  his  goals  and  timetable  are  and  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  affirmative  action  program  against  them.  In 
multi-ethnic  San  Francisco  this  means  a  concern  with  the  in- 
clusion into  the  work  force  of  a  number  of  different  groups 
via  affirmative  action. 
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Use  that  quantitative  measurement  of  progress  as  a  measurement 
of  the  affirmative  action  programs,  but  not  as  a  substitute  tor 
such  programs.  Measurement  is  one  thing,  rigid  quotas, 
especially  those  which  would  require  the  automatic  inclusion 
of  members  of  one  group  to  the  exclusion  of  members  of  other 
groups,  are  a  different  thing.  Exclusionary  quotas  are  based 
on  the  concept  of  heredity  and  as  such  do  a  disservice  to  the 
principle  of  affirmative  action. 

a.  The  generally  used  guideline  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  progress  toward  integration  is  the  compo- 
sition of  the  population  in  the  area.  This  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  if  past  discrimination  and 
disadvantage  because  of  race  had  not  existed  people 
would  be  more  evenly  spread  out  by  occupation  and  job 
level.  Even  the  population  ratio,  however,  needs  to 
be  used  with  care  as  a  goal,  because  it  depends  on 
what  area  is  used  as  a  base,  and  there  are  some  areas 
where,  because  of  housing  discrimination,  few  minority 
people  live  to  create  a  guideline. 

b.  Our  rejection  of  the  rigid  quota  approach  is  based  on 
principle  as  outlined  above,  but  it  should  also  be 
clear  that  it  has  not  been  an  effective  approach. 
Rigid  quotas  are  not  a  program.  They  do  not  find 
people,  prepare  people,  or  match  people  to  job 
requirements  or  job  requirements  to  job  needs.  These 
require  a  detailed  affirmative  action  program  which 
will  institutionalize  the  system  through  which  an 
integrated  work  force  will  not  only  be  achieved,  but 
maintained. 


Adopted  by  HRC  3/23/72 
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"Section  12A.2. 

Declaration  of  Policy.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  to  act  to  give  effect  to  rights  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  City  and  County  to  equal  economic,  political  and 
educational  opportunity,  to  equal  accommodations  in  all  business 
establishments  in  the  City  and  County  and  to  equal  service  and  protection 
by  public  agencies;  that  an  instrumentality  should  be  established  to  give 
effect  to  such  rights,  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  discrimination  because 
of  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry  or  place  of  birth,  to  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County  of  developments  in  human  relations,  to 
provide  expert  advice  and  assistance  to  the  officers,  agencies,  boards, 
departments  and  employees  of  the  City  and  County  in  undertaking 
ameliorative  practices  to  keep  peace  and  good  order  and  to  officially 
encourage  private  persons  and  groups  to  promote  and  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  and  good  will  toward  all  people." 

From  Ordinance  No.  209-64,  requested  by  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley, 
introduced  by  Supervisor  Leo  J.  McCarthy,  and  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
in  July  of  1964. 
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THE  JOB  IS  NOT  YET  DONE 

An  Introduction  by 

William  Becker,  Director 


The  considerable  improvement  recorded  by  the  1970  Census  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  minority  Americans  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  the  job  is  not  yet  done.   Unless  we  understand  that  the 
job  is  not  yet  done,  we  may  never  get  it  done. 

We  are  proud  of  the  many  achievements  of  San  Francisco  in  the  area 
of  equal  opportunity.   We  are  proud  of  the  fact,  for  example,  that 
of  apprentices  who  live  in  San  Francisco,  43%  are  minority  youth. 
We  are  proud  of  the  progress  in  minority  employment  in  the  banks, 
the  hotels  and  in  City  jobs. 

But  we  also  know  that  unemployment  in  San  Francisco  is  concentrated 
in  the  minority  communities;  that  it  is  mostly  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  City,  except  where  a  few  minority  people  live  in  the  western 
half.   And  we  know  that  the  percentage  of  unemployment  as  measured 
by  the  Federal  and  State  governments  (who  do  not  count  all  those 
actually  not  working)  continues  to  run  about  twice  as  high  in  the 
Black  community  as  among  White  Americans.   We  are  reminded  that 
the  job  is  not  done. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  Black  family  income,  as  a 
percentage  of  White  family  income,  rose  nationally  from  53%  in  1 961 
to  63%  in  1970.  This  is  progress.   But  it  is  also  necessary  to 
remember  that  63%  is  still  only  2/3  of  100%. 

We  emphasize  jobs  and  income  because  these  seem  to  be  so  fundamentally 
necessary  to  an  ability  to  practice  other  rights.  At  the  same  time, 
the  City  becomes  increasingly  minority  (now  over  45%);  we  need  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  jobs  in  San  Francisco  will  become  increasingly 
white  collar  and  that  they  will  be  filled  increasingly  by  people  who  do 
not  live  in  San  Francisco.   Unless  we  can  deal  effectively  with  that 
problem,  we  won't  get  the  job  done. 

The  language  needs  of  school  children  whose  family  tongue  is  not 
English  has  been  an  HRC  concern  for  years.   Recently  the  Supreme 
Court  called  attention  to  this  problem.  According  to  the  April,  1973, 
Teacher  Opinion  Survey  (the  latest  figures  available),  only  35.6%  of 
the  students  (mostly  Latino,  Chinese  and  Filipino)  who  needed  special 
language  help  were  getting  it  in  San  Francisco's  schools.  This  is 
another  part  of  the  job  which  is  not  done. 

We  must  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  has  substantially  increased  its  bi I ingual /ESL  budget, 
from  $190,000  in  1966-67  to  $2,374,873  in  1972-73. 


The  impressive  Black  gains  in  the  number  of  elected  officials,  nationally, 
1188  in  1969  to  2991  last  April  1,  is  proof  that  progress  is  being  made. 
But  these  299'  represent  only  slightly  more  than  5  of  1  per  cent  (0.0057) 
of  the  nation's  522,000  elected  officials  as  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
pointed  out.  This  is  not  a  "take  over."  Nor  is  it  equal  representation. 
The  job  of  making  our  system  work  equally  well  for  everyone  is  not  yet  done. 

Some  of  those  concerned  10  years  ago  under  the  stimulus  first  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  and  later  of  the  urban  riots,  seem  to  act  as  though  the 
job  were  done.  Some  elected  officials  forget  that  the  laws  they  enacted 
10  years  ago  in  response  to  Black  and  liberal  pressures  also  need  to  be 
implemented  and  enforced.   Some  employers  seem  to  feel  that  the  constructive 
gesture  they  made  10  years  ago  protects  them  from  criticism  today,  despite 
the  lack  of  recent  efforts  or  recent  progress. 

The  status  of  Black  Americans  is  still  the  most  basic  measure  of  progress, 
or  lack  of  it.  Black  organizations  were  the  leading  edge  of  the  struggle 
to  make  American  democracy  work.   If  we  can't  make  the  system  work  for 
them,  we  are  failing,  and  the  other  progress  should  not  be  allowed  to 
gloss  over  this  failure. 

The  job  is  not  yet  done. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Affirmative  Action  with  Architects  and  Engineers 

HRC  activity  in  this  industry  during  1973  includes  working  with  McCue,  Boone 
and  Tomsick,  the  Executive  Architects  for  Yerba  Buena  Center.  YBC  is  a 
major  concern  of  the  HRC  as  it  relates  to  affirmative  action  in  employment 
on  City  construction  projects.  At  the  beginning  of  1973  total  construction 
costs  of  the  public  facilities  were  estimated  at  at  least  $120  million. 

At  the  HRC's  first  1973  regular  meeting  a  report  was  given  on  affirmative 
action  guidelines  implementation  with  McCue,  Boone  and  Tomsick  (HBT)  and 
other  architectural  and  engineering  firms  doing  business  with  the  City.  The 
guidel  ines  centered  on  utilization  of  the  Engineering  Societies'  Committee 
for  Manpower  Training  (ESCHT).  The  ESCMT  administers  several  programs  used 
in  part  as  the  industry's  affirmative  action  training  vehicle.  HBT  was  one 
of  the  architectural  and  engineering  firms  receiving  contracts  with  the  City 
and  were  required  to  participate  in  this  program.  By  January  of  1 973,  the 
percentage  of  minority  employees  at  HBT  rose  to  27  percent  of  the  total  work- 
force. The  firm,  in  addition,  embarked  on  a  program  of  training,  internship, 
and  work-study  (with  scholarship  aid)  for  disadvantaged  students. 

ESCHT  has  been  offering  on-the-job  training  for  para-professionals  since 
1968,  through  the  sponsorship  of  the  professional  design  societies  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   ESCHT  in  January,  1973*  extended  its  work  with  HRC 
support  into  a  professional  education  program  and  an  affirmative  action 
information  service— the  latter  to  provide  a  way  for  firms  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  satisfy  compliance  requirements.  ESCHT  by  Spring  1973  had  expanded 
its  programs  to  include  summer  jobs  for  architectural  and  engineering  students 
at  City  College  and  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

As  of  Hay,  1973,  the  HRC  was  dealing  with  a  total  of  forty-three  City 
architectural  and  engineering  contractors,  including  those  with  Yerba  Buena 
Center  contracts.  A  new  group  called  Women  in  Architecture  applied  at  this 
time  to  ESCHT  and  was  admitted  to  its  board. 

In  late  summer  of  1973,  the  HRC  was  still  receiving  followup  reports  on  the 
breakdown  of  minority  and  female  employment  of  architects,  engineers,  and 
draftspersons  in  the  forty  firms  then  being  monitored  by  the  HRC.  The 
percentage  figures  (18.6%  minority  architects,  9.7%  women  architects;  29.7% 
minority  engineers,  k.k%  women;  and  46.35%  minority  draftspersons,  ]k.k% 
women)  were  higher  in  the  engineer  category  than  the  national  average.  The 
best  entry  level  for  minorities  remained  through  the  para-professional  category, 
mainly  as  draftspersons.  San  Francisco's  job  availability  in  this  field 
remained  highly  competitive. 

Affirmative  Action  for  Yerba  Buena  Center 

beginning  with  the  HRC's  initial  Resolution  on  Affirmative  Action  Employment 
in  Yerba  Buena  Center,  adopted  in  September,  1972,  the  staff  worked  toward 
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development  of  an  over-all   policy.     Basic  elements    in  the  affirmative 
action  program  and  plans  were:      including  under   it  all   City,    State  and 
Federal    laws  and   regulations  that  applied;   a  minority  apprentice  goal, 
by  craft,   of  50%;  designation  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Community 
Advisory  Committee    (later  changed  to  the  San  Francisco  Coalition  by 
its  membership)  and  the  Apprenticeship  Opportunities  Foundation  as 
the  City-wide  community-based  organizations  with  key   roles;   an 
apprentice- journeyman   ratio  of   1    for  5,  as   required  by  State   law; 
and  that  5  to  15%  of  the  total  dollar  value  of  the  contract  be  to 
minority  contractors. 

Affirmative  Action   in  City  Construction  Projects 

Reports  on  this  on-going,  vital ly- important  HRC   function,   the 
monitoring  of  City  construction   projects  under  the  Nondiscrimination 
Ordinance,   are  made  to  the  HRC  every  six  months.     The  method  of 
reporting   is  based  on  the  actual   work  hours  accumulated   for  the 
month   rather  than  the  number  of  workers.     September  and  March  are 
"representative  months"   in  terms  of  construction  activity  for  each 
semi-annual    review.      In  addition,  month-to-month  analyses  are  made 
by  staff  to  determine  deficiencies  on  an   individual   contract   basis. 

For  the  reporting  period  September,    1972/March,    1973,  on   18  contracts, 
the  rate  of  minority   increase   (total  manhours   in  all   crafts,  appren- 
ticeable  and  noncraft)  was  slightly  greater  than  the   increased  volume 
of  construction.     Total  all-crafts  manhours  was  up  12%,   but  total 
minority  hours   increased  by   19%*     Apprent iceable  trades  also  showed 
an   increase  for  most  ethnic  minorities.     Minority  participation   in 
apprenticeship  continued  the  steady   rise  begun   in   1969,  with  the 
March  1973  HRC  tally  showing  that  63%  of  the  total   apprentice  man- 
hours  were  minorities,  compared  with  54%  in  September,    1972. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  final    1973   reporting  period  was 
completed,   figures  for  the  month  of  September   in  the   18  current 
contracts    (totaling  $59,702,590),   Spanish-origin  participation  was 
up  to  15%  (an   increase  of  3.2%);  Asian  3.2%,   the  same  as  at  the 
same  1972  period;   Black  down  slightly  to  21.2%  from  22%;  Native 
American  down  to  1.8%  from  2.4%;  and  White  down  to  58.8%  from  61.7%. 
Minority  group  persons  were  strongly   represented    in  entry-level    skilled 
jobs.     Generally  speaking,   there  were  more  minorities   reported    in 
key  trades    (carpenters,  electrical   workers,    iron  workers,  operating 
engineers,   plumbers/steam  fitters,  and   sheet  metal  workers)    than 
previously.     The  most  dramatic   increase  was  with  the   iron  workers,  with 
a   15.1%  gain   in  work  hours  over  1971* 

In   1973,   the  HRC  could   report  that  minority  groups  as  a  whole  had 
gained  a  strong  foothold    in  most  of  the  City-financed  construction 
jobs.     The  overall    percentage  of  minority  construction  workers  at 
41.2%  (total   man  hours)   or  501   out  of   1,189,  clearly   indicated  that 
minority  groups  occupied  a  very  significant   role.     Not  all   groups 
were  evenly  distributed    in  each  trade,   however,      It  was  emphasized 
that   some  contractors  are  more  committed  to  minority  employment  than 
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others.  Contractors  who  fail  to  live  up  to  their  affirmative  action 
commitment  (required  under  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance)  are  dealt 
with  through  the  HRC's  noncompliance  complaint  procedure.  During  the 
year,  staff  initiated  7  new  complaints  against  City  contractors  for  non- 
compliance with  affirmative  action  provisions.   Five  contractors  took 
corrective  action;  two  went  to  administrative  hearing.   Staff  also  refiled 
a  noncompliance  complaint  against  a  painting  contractor  which  led  to  an 
HRC  panel  hearing  and  subsequently  to  appeal  hearing  before  the  full  HRC 
in  October.  The  result  was  an  Affirmative  Action  Agreement  and  Order 
issued  by  the  Commission  imposed  on  the  contractor  for  one  year. 

In  addition,  five  individual  complaints  against  City  contractors  for 
alleged  racial  discrimination  were  received.  These  complaints  were 
investigated  and  remedies  were  devised  between  the  complainants  and 
the  contractors. 

Appeal  Hearing:  Raphael  Painting  Company 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  HRC  a  show  cause  hearing  decision, 
aimed  at  enforcing  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance,  was  appealed  by  the 
employer.  Raphael  Painting  Company,  the  employer  in  this  case,  appealed 
the  decision  made  in  1972  by  a  panel  of  HRC  Commissioners  who  found  Raphael 
Co.  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance.  The  nondiscrimination 
ordinance  provides  for  appeal  of  staff  or  hearing  panel  decisions.  The  HRC 
Rules  of  Procedure,  which  outline  the  steps  of  appeal,  prohibit  commissioners 
who  sit  on  a  show  cause  panel  from  participating  in  any  appeal  hearing 
resulting  from  a  decision  made  by  the  show  cause  panel.  The  appeal  hearing 
must  be  attended  by  a  quorum  of  the  commission,  which  cannot  include  the 
commissioners  who  participated  in  the  show  cause  hearing.  The  appeal  hearing 
resulted  in  an  HRC  resolution  requiring  that  the  Raphael  Company  execute  a 
remedial  affirmative  action  program  that  had  just  been  negotiated  with  the 
HRC.  Delivery  of  the  agreement  was  made  by  the  required  date  of  October  12, 
and  the  company  was  allowed  to  continue  to  bid  for  City  contracts. 

Construction  Projects  in  the  Bavview-Hunters  Point  Model  Neighborhood 

During  1973  the  HRC  monitored  twelve  construction  projects  (up  from  three 
in  1972)  in  the  Bavview-Hunters  Point  Model  Neighborhood  Area.  All 
government -funded  construction  operations  in  this  district  come  under  the 
Model  Cities  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  which  is  an  assurance  to  the  community 
that  a  good  faith  effort  will  be  made  to  hire  residents  for  at  least  50% 
of  the  jobs  in  each  craft  and  classification.   In  the  1973  experience,  53% 
of  the  total  workforces  of  the  twelve  projects  were  residents  of  the  area, 
and  64%  were  minority  people. 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Memorandum  of  Agreement  (a  tripartite  agreement 
negotiated  under  HRC  leadership  among  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model 
Neighborhood  Agency,  the  San  Francisco  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council,  and  contractors  associations)  is  enforced  jointly  by  the  HRC  and 
the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency,  depending  on  the  source  of  funds. 

An  ongoing  problem  in  Hunters  Point  construction  continued  to  be  the  69% 
out-of-town  subcontractors,  who  posed  problems  to  some  unions  with  respect 
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to  hiring  residents.  Other  problems  were  the  lack  of  any  minority 
contractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  area.  There  was  no  minority 
contractor  affirmative  action  requirement,  and  the  bidding  system 
tended  to  mitigate  against  minority  contractors. 

The  HRC  sought  help  from  the  City  Department  of  Public  Works  for 
an  understanding  of  bidding  procedures  in  order  to  work  up  recom- 
mendations that  help  minority  contractors  in  the  bidding  process. 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Affirmative  Action  Program,  working  with 
the  HRC,  placed  or  trained  140  persons,  most  of  them  residents  of 
the  community,  there  between  January  and  March  of  1973.  Fifty-two 
were  journeymen,  eighteen  were  apprentices,  and  seventy  were  laborers. 

Affirmative  Action  in  Banking 

This  major  phase  of  HRC  affirmative  action  work  was  with  19  City  banks 
during  1973.   These  banks  had  total  deposits  of  $371,760,057.37  in  City 
monies  as  of  June  1,  1973.  As  of  August  1973,  total  minority  employ- 
ment was  36%  of  the  total  workforces,  or  8,164  minorities  out  of 
22,7^5  persons  employed.  This  was  a  1%  increase  over  the  previous 
reporting  period. 

Emphasis  in  this  affirmative  action  effort  was  on  employment  of 
minorities  and  women  in  official,  managerial,  and  professional  levels 
and  on  improving  overall  minority  employment.  Of  the  22,7^5  workforce, 
1,388,  or  6.6%  of  the  upper-level  positions  were  held  by  women.  Women 
comprised  24%  of  the  total  employed  in  official,  managerial  and  pro- 
fessional positions;  minority  males  comprised  only  9%  of  this  level. 
(Some  of  the  banks,  the  HRC  found,  including  foreign-owned  banks,  had 
employment  practices  operating  to  exclude  women  from  employment 
opportunities  in  various  job  classifications.  HRC  staff  worked  to 
encourage  these  banks  to  concentrate  on  employment  and  upgrading  of 
women,  particularly  in  management  and  professional  level  positions. 

The  larger  banks,  it  was  found,  accounted  for  most  of  the  difference 
in  the  increase  of  minorities  and  women  employed.  The  five  largest 
institutions  employed  more  than  1,300  women  in  the  upper  level  jobs, 
due  to  the  combination  of  banks'  ability  to  employ  larger  numbers  of 
people,  and  their  greater  degree  of  effort  and  interest  in  recruiting, 
training,  and  upgrading  minorities  and  women.  Some  of  the  smaller  banks, 
however,  were  found  to  have  had  very  little  change  in  their  employment  of 
minorities  and  women. 

Hibernia  Bank 

This  family-owned  financial  institution  was  one  with  which  the  HRC  worked 
to  implement  affirmative  action  and  nondiscrimination  for  more  than  two 
years.  Despite  many  efforts  by  HRC  staff,  however,  and  many  meetings  with 
officers  of  the  bank,  the  HRC  was  unable  to  obtain  the  cooperation  needed 
or  the  data  to  assess  the  problems  and  the  developments  in  the  area  of 
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affirmative  action  in  employment.  The  Hibernia  minority  workforce,  as 
reported  in  April  of  1973,  showed  19.04%;  this  in  San  Francisco  where 
the  1970  minority  population  was  42.8%. 

In  late  December  of  1973,  the  Director  formally  notified  the  Hibernia 
Bank  of  a  complaint  of  noncompliance  with  the  nondiscrimination  pro- 
visions of  the  City's  Administrative  Code.  The  bank  was  asked  to  reply 
within  21  days  to  six  specific  charges.  The  HRC's  action  was  taken 
under  its  powers  given  in  Ordinance  261-66,  3^0-68,  and  96-72. 

The  Hibernia  management  did  respond  to  the  HRC's  formal  complaint  shortly 
after  the  new  year  of  197^+  began,  and  a  solid  affirmative  action  program, 
tailored  to  Hibernia's  problems,  was  negotiated. 

Affirmative  Action;  National  Organization  for  Women 

The  National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW)  through  its  Affirmative  Action 
Task  Force  made  a  number  of  requests  concerning  methods  of  HRC  staff 
reporting  on  affirmative  action  in  the  City's  banking  industry.  They 
asked  that  the  HRC  institute  a  more  detailed  reporting  form;  validation 
of  bank  data  reported  to  the  HRC;  and  assignment  of  a  more  experienced 
HRC  staff  person  to  bank  affirmative  action  contract  work.   Susan  Heller, 
an  experienced  affirmative  action  officer,  was  assigned  to  the  bank  pro- 
ject. Hs.  Heller  obtained  the  cooperation  of  bank  officials  in  designing 
comprehensive  affirmative  action  questionnaires  and  employment  reporting 
forms  that  relate  directly  to  the  banking  industry.  The  information 
obtained  from  these  forms  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  next  report 
to  the  HRC  on  banking  in  the  spring  of  197^. 

Affirmative  Action  in  Insurance  Companies 

This  activity  by  the  HRC  dates  from  the  last  half  of  1972,  when  work  was 
begun  with  insurance  brokers  and  companies  to  obtain  reports  on  recruitment 
and  hiring  practices.  Staff  turnover  delayed  real  progress.  During  1973, 
the  HRC  was  involved  in  affirmative  action  efforts  with  five  insurance 
brokers  and  twelve  insurance  companies  doing  business  with  the  City.  All 
had  offices  in  San  Francisco.  The  five  brokers  handled  97%  of  the  City's 
insurance  placements  and  the  twelve  companies  each  received  premiums  in 
excess  of  $35,000  per  year. 

The  HRC  Contract  Compliance  Officer's  report  noted  that  the  insurance  industry 
(one  of  the  major  San  Francisco  white-collar  business  employers)  has  been 
relatively  untouched  by  contract  compliance  until  recently,  with  employment 
patterns  firmly  entrenched.  Main  referral  sources  have  been  private  agencies 
and  college  business  programs.  He  found  that  more  than  50%  of  the  total 
workforce  of  the  companies  were  women,  but  that  less  than  8%  of  the  jobs 
above  the  clerical  level  were  held  by  women.  Another  major  problem  was  the 
low  participation  of  minority  males  on  all  levels.  Host  males  in  the  upper 
level  jobs  come  through  college  programs  or  other  companies  and  they  tend 
to  be  White.  The  need  for  affirmative  action  in  the  insurance  industry  was 
emphasizedby  the  low  number  of  minority  employees  overall  (15  to  20%). 
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Specific  affirmative  action  programs  were  being  worked  out  with  each 
company  or  broker.  The  guidelines  included:   an  expanded  recruitment 
program  to  hire  minority  males;  use  of  on-the-job  training;  use  of 
a  career  counseling  program;  incentive  to  take  outside  training;  goals 
and  timetables  for  achieving  equal  opportunity;  use  of  minority  agencies 
for  referrals;  monitoring  of  selection  process;  and  periodic  reporting  on 
these  activities. 

During  1 973,  in  work  with  the  HRC,  several  insurance  firms  did  establish 
affirmative  action  programs  designed  to  remedy  various  problems.  A  few 
companies  took  the  stand  that  providing  information  to  the  HRC  and 
establishing  specific  programs  were  not  necessary.  Negotiations  were 
continuing  at  year's  end  to  help  bring  these  companies  into  full  par- 
ticipation in  affirmative  action. 

Affirmative  Action  at  Candlestick  Park 

The  first  negotiated  labor-management-community  Affirmative  Action 
Agreement  outside  the  construction  industry  in  San  Francisco  was  announced 
in  July  of  1972,  culminating  months  of  work  by  HRC  staff  and  others.  The 
agreement,  effective  for  a  five-year  period,  provided  for  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  vending  and  culinary  jobs  for  residents  of  the  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  community,  the  district  where  Candlestick  Park,  a  sports  stadium, 
is  located.   It  provided  also  for  a  City-wide  goal  of  42.8%  minority  workforce 
in  1973;  membership  by  these  new  employees  in  the  appropriate  unions;  and 
procedures  for  carrying  out  these  goals.  Signators,  besides  the  HRC  and 
Stevens  California  Enterprises,  Inc.,  included  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point 
Model  Neighborhood  Commission  (for  its  job  development  agency,  the 
Southeast  Community  Development  Corporation),  and  Concession  and  Program 
Employees  Chapel  #468,  which  is  the  vendors'  union,  the  San  Francisco 
Local  Joint  Executive  oard  of  Culinary  Workers  and  Bartenders,  and  the 
Hotel,  Hotel  and  Club  Service  Workers  acting  for  its  constituent  culinary 
unions.   Stevens  California  has  the  food  concession  at  Candlestick  Park. 

The  Stevens  operation  suffered  in  1973  due  to  lack  of  attendance  at 
professional  baseball  games  during  the  season.  All  of  the  vendors  in 
1973  were  male,  although  the  culinary  staff  had  54.6%  women.  As  of 
December  31,  1973,  minority  employees  made  up  41.6%  of  the  total  workforce. 

On  another  Candlestick  Contract  minorities  made  up  54.1%  of  the  total 
workforce  of  S.E.  Onorato,  and  they  worked  2,967  hours,  or  62.8%  of  the 
total  hours  (4,727)  logged  by  the  parking  operation.  All  attendants  were 
male. 

The  recruiting  efforts  of  the  HRC  employment  recruiters  were  intensified 
to  recruit  women  for  the  non-traditional  jobs  of  vendor  and  parking  lot 
attendant. 
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Affirmative  Action  with  City  Suppliers 

The  contract  compliance  program  with  suppliers  of  goods  and  services 
continued  to  be  funded  by  a  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  grant  in  1973.  Twenty-eight  companies  with  HRC  Affirmative 
Action  Agreements  were  monitored  on  hiring  practices  throughout  the 
year.  These  companies  hired  a  total  of  627  employees.  Minority  hires 
totaled  207*  or  33%.  This  minority  hiring  rate  was  a  sizable  increase 
over  the  12  month  period  prior  to  the  agreements  (1970),  which  was  only 
15.2%.  A  disturbing  factor,  however,  was  the  decrease  in  total  hires. 
The  total  hires  for  the  period  prior  to  the  agreements  was  7^1.  These 
companies  are  by  and  large  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

In  addition,  33  other  companies  supplying  goods  and  services  to  the  City 
were  monitored  on  the  effects  of  their  own  affirmative  action  programs 
or  hiring  practices.  These  companies  hired  a  total  of  1079  employees. 
Minority  hires  totaled  33^,  or  31%. 

Gilmore  Envelope  Company,  previously  declared  ineligible  to  bid  on  City 
contracts,  contacted  the  HRC  to  discuss  removal  of  the  violation. 
Negotiations  for  an  affirmative  action  program  are  now  in  progress. 

Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  Penalty  Increased 

Following  approval  by  the  HRC  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Nondiscrimination 
Ordinance,  raising  from  $10  to  $25  the  amount  that  may  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  payable  to  a  City  Contractor,  per  day,  per  person  suffering 
from  discrimination,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  City  Attorney,  raised  it  to  $50.  The  technical  action 
was  an  amendment  of  the  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Section 
12B.2(f). 

Civil  Service  Task  Force  -  Report  on  Minority  Employment 

Director  Becker  and  Employment  Representative  Frank  Anderson  serve  as 
the  HRC  representatives  on  the  Civil  Service  Task  Force,  a  body  created 
in  1970  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  the 
problems  of  recruitment  and  selection  procedures  for  minorities. 

In  the  early  Fall  of  1973,  the  Task  Force,  whose  creation  was  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  HRC  to  the  City,  submitted  a  detailed  Report  on  Minority 
Employment  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  This  Report  was  also  discussed 
at  the  HRC's  regular  meeting. 

Specific  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  included: 

-  An  annual  statement  by  the  Mayor,  Chief  Administrative  Officer, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  City's  moral  and  legal 
commitment  to  affirmative  action,  and  a  call  of  all  City  offices 
and  officers  to  implement  the  statement  through  remedial  programs. 
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-  Development  of  a  Manpower  Plan  of  the  City's  workforce. 

-  Use  of  numerous  steps  (notice  of  openings  to  minority  groups  and 

the  minority  press;  certification  of  bi I ingual/bi cultural  individuals 
when  needed  for  the  work;  sensitivity  training  for  City  employees; 
upgrading  jobs,  etc.)  to  carry  out  affirmative  action  in  recruitment 
of  new  employees. 

The  HRC  has  been  working  with  the  General  Manager  of  Personnel  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  the  followup  on  these  recommendations. 

HRC  Racial  and  Ethnic  Survey  of  Citv  Employees 

The  HRC's  Fourth  Annual  survey  of  the  racial  and  ethnic  employment  pattern  in 
the  68  departments  or  sub-divisions  recognized  as  separate  divisions  of  the  City 
showed  a  1.4%  increase  in  minority  participation  over  that  of  the  previous 
reporting  period.  The  latest  survey  covering  the  City  workforce  as  of  December 
20,  1972,  thus  shewed  that  of  the  total  of  20,674  (exclusive  of  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  workers)  persons,  6,925,  or  33.5%  of  the  total  were  minorities.  As  of 
December  20,  1971,  the  figures  had  been  6,455,  or  32.1%  of  the  then  total  work- 
force of  20,087.   Each  year  since  3969,  a  comparable  minority  participation  in- 
crease has  been  reported  in  this  survey.  The  HRC's  first  City  employment  survey 
in  1965  showed  a  22.5%  minority  participation.  Since  1969  the  survey  has  been 
taken  anually.  The  EEA  program,  with  a  minority  percentage  of  65.7%,  brings  the 
City's  overall  minority  workforce  up  to  34.1%. 

With  the  exception  of  Other  Non-Whites  and  Native  Americans  (Indians),  every 
minority  group  showed  an  increase.  Blacks  increased  from  21.7%  to  21.8%; 
Spanish-origin  representation  from  3.5%  to  4.1%;  Orientals  (the  HRC  uses  the 
inclusive  term  Asians,  or  gives  breakdowns  for  Japanese,  Chinese,  Korean,  etc., 
separately,  but  the  City's  computer  had  the  classification  as  Oriental  for  1972) 
from  4.6%  to  5.0%;  Filipinos  increased  from  1.7%  to  2.2%.  The  largest  increase 
was  that  of  Spanish-origin  employees— 0.6%.  This  was  especially  significant 
because  there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  previous  reporting  period,  and  Spanish- 
origin  persons  are  one  of  the  most  underrepresented  groups  in  all  government. 

Though  Blacks  continued  to  lead  minority  representation,  again  in  1972  they  were 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  categories  of  Operative,  Laborer  and  Service  Worker 
(from  45  to  55%  of  those  classifications  were  filled  by  Blacks).  These  three 
categories  utilized  69.12%  of  the  4,512  Black  Civil  Service  employees.  In  contrast 
61.71%  of  the  13,729  White  employees  were  in  the  Professional,  Uniformed 
Personnel  or  Craftsperson  categories. 

Women  constituted  27.8%  (5,742)  of  the  total  workforce.  They  occupied  38.9%  of 
the  Professional  positions.  Of  all  the  Professionals  (4,749)  employed  by  the  City 
47.02%  were  women.  However,  the  majority  of  these  women  were  found  in  health  and 
social  service  jobs,  areas  that  women  traditionally  have  been  restricted  to. 

The  Sheriff's  Department  had  the  highest  minority  representation  of  the  protective 
departments  (20.3%)  with  Blacks  comprising  14%  of  all  employees. 

The  Civil  Service  Recruitment  Program,  discussed  in  full  below,  was  a  significant 
contributor  to  the  affirmative  action  efforts  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  recruiters  had  placed  254  persons,  as  of  January,  1973,  on  Civil  Service 
permanent  1 ists. 
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Affirmative  Action  at  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  (BART) 

The  HRC  made  initial  contacts  with  BART  management  regarding  affirmative 
action  in  employment  during  the  early  construction  phase.   In  1973*  con- 
centration shifted  to  BART's  operational  stage,  when  permanent  staff  began 
maintaining  and  operating  the  system.   In  April  of  1973,  a  full-length 
presentation  was  made  to  the  HRC  by  the  then  BART  Director  of  Personnel, 
by  the  chairperson  of  the  BART  Minority  Employment  Advisory  Panel,  and  by 
representatives  of  the  BART  Black  Caucus  (an  employee  organization  at  BART 
with  Black  and  other  minority  members).  The  Caucus1  position  was  that  BART 
management,  which  may  have  hi  red  numbers  of  minorities,  had  failed  to  have 
an  effective  affirmative  action  employment  program  aimed  at  promotion  to 
all  job  levels,  particularly  to  the  top  53  decision-making  positions. 
There  were  charges  that  minority  and  female  employees  were  concentrated 
at  lower-level  positions  in  BART,  and  concerns  about  BART  service  to  the 
minority  community,  ability  of  minorities  to  obtain  entry-level  positions, 
training  programs,  etc.  An  Advisory  Panel  was  set  up  to  survey  BART's 
recruiting,  hiring,  training,  and  promotional  programs  in  relation  to 
minorities  and  their  adequacy.  BART's  Personnel  Director  gave  the  minority 
employment  status  as  of  March  31,  at  which  time  35%  of  the  workforce  was 
minority.   In  salary  ranges  of  $17,000  and  up,  12%  of  the  BART  staff  of 
59  making  these  wages  were  minorities.  A  pledge  was  made  that  BART 
planned  to  reach  its  original  minority  jobs  commitment,  as  spelled  out  in 
its  Policy  Statement  on  Affirmative  Action,  by  the  time  it  was  fully 
operational  in  three  Bay  Area  counties.  The  BART  official  announced  plans 
for  supervisory  training  programs,  as  well  as -for  mid-management  levels. 
It  was  conceded  that  BART  had  not,  by  the  early  Spring  report,  done  the 
kind  of  counseling  and  dissemination  of  information  about  promotional  and 
training  programs  that  it  should. 

Throughout  1973,  the  HRC's  Employment  Committee  continued  close  work  with 
BART  in  pursuing  implementation  of  the  system's  original  commitments.  The 
Minority  Advisory  Panel  made  its  report  to  management  in  mid-summer,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  fulltime  Affirmative  Action  Officer  was  added  to  staff. 
Work  had  begun  on  development  of  an  overall  affirmative  action  plan,  due  to 
be  announced  in  the  early  Spring  of  197^. 

Affirmative  Action  at  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library 

On  March  6,  1973,  the  Committee  of  Black  Librarians  formally  charged  that 
institutional  racism  pervaded  throughout  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library 
system.  The  Committee  included  all  of  the  Black  professional  librarians 
then  employed,  as  well  as  friends  and  supporters.  The  formal  charge  was 
presented  to  the  Library  Commission,  specifying  that  the  Library  did  not 
search  aggressively  for  Black  employees,  and  did  not  help  minorities  advance 
within  the  system.  The  Committee  charged  also  that  the  Library  provided 
"second-class  service"  to  its  Black  clientele  because  it  refused  to  place 
Black  professionals  with  specialized  ethnic  skills  in  branches  servicing 
the  Black  community.  The  Library  administration  denied  the  charge  of 
racism.  The  Library  Commission  agreed  to  establish  immediately  an  affirmative 
action  committee  to  improve  hiring  and  promotional  procedures. 
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The  aff i rmative  action  committee  met  numerous  times  during  1973, 
with  an  HRC  staff  member  participating,  to  respond  to  the  need 
for  greated  minority  representation,  particularly  at  the  higher 
professional  jobs. 

Affirmative  Action  by  Hyatt  Corporation  (Union  Square  and  Regency  Hotels) 

The  Hyatt  Corporation  opened  two  luxury,  high-rise  hotels  in 
downtown  San  Francisco  during  1973,  and  the  HRC,  which  began  its 
work  with  the  corporation  in  1972,  maintained  close  contact  with 
management  at  both  locations. 

The  Hyatt  Regency  hiring  program  which  began  in  February,  1973, 
involved  full  participation  by  sixty  community  groups  contacted 
by  the  HRC  as  well  as  HRC's  Affirmative  Action  staff.  They  were 
called  to  meetings  in  March  at  which  all  information  about  referral 
and  interview  procedures  was  made  known.  Recruitment  for  all  hotel 
positions,  including  supervisory  ones,  began  in  March.  Multi-lingual, 
multi-racial  representatives  were  provided  at  an  Inner  City 
recruitment  center  to  do  interviewing,  screening  and  counseling. 
Selection  criteria  used  by  Hyatt,  according  to  their  personnel 
people,  were:  willingness  to  work,  a  need  for  employment,  an 
attempt  to  upgrade  the  underemployed,  and  past  work  experience. 

Forty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Hyatt  Regency  hotel,  805 
employees  were  on  the  job.  Of  these,  519,  or  64%,  were  minority, 
the  hotel  reported.  The  breakdown  ethnically:  Black — 21%; 
Spanish-origin--l6%;  Filipino — 9.6%;  Chinese — 12%;  Japanese— 6%; 
Native  American— 1%;  other  Non-White— ^.4%. 

At  the  Hyatt  Union  Square,  which  opened  before  the  Hyatt  Regency, 
55.3%  of  the  initial  hire  of  440  employees  were  minorities.  At 
an  HRC  regular  meeting,  representatives  of  Hyatt  management 
described  their  hiring  programs  in  detail,  stressing  on-the-job- 
training,  and  planning  for  upward  mobility  of  minorities  and  women 
in  all  job  classifications. 

In  response  to  some  community  criticism,  HRC's  staff  analysis  of 
Hyatt's  recruitment  brought  out  that  the  Union  Square  hotel  was 
reaching  its  goal  of  60%  minority  workforce,  and  that  the  Regency 
hotel  was,  at  64%,  over  it. 

The  Hyatt  corporation,  not  a  contractor  to  either  the  City  or  the 
Federal  government,  pursued  an  affirmative  action  program  voluntarily. 

San  Francisco  Retailers  Community  Relations  Group  Ethnic  Survey 

HRC's  work  with  the  group,  made  up  of  approximately  20  of  the  City's 
major  downtown  retail  department  stores,  dates  from  1964.  Regular 

quarter ly  reports  on  the  ethnic  employment  composition  of  the  work- 
forces of  these  member  stores  are  made  to  the  HRC. 
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In  1 973,  the  HRC  requested  that  ethnic  reports  follow  a  revised  and 
expanded  format  for  reporting  racial  or  ethnic  origin.  This  sought  to 
increase  the  old  categories  (Black,  Spanish-Origin,  Others)  to  eight: 
White,  Black,  Spanish-origin,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino,  American 
Indian  and  Other  Honwhite  (Polynesians,  Samoans,  Eskimos,  East  Indians, 
and  all  others  who,  although  origin  cannot  be  determined,  clearly  belong 
to  a  minority  group).   Each  member  store  also  was  asked  to  relate  to  the 
HRC  its  affirmative  action  employment  program  activities  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  level  of  progess.  And  finally,  the  HRC  sought  to  discuss 
the  future  status  and  expanded  scope  of  the  Christmas  Jobs  Program  for 
out-of -school  youth  each  year. 

HRC's  efforts  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  Community  Relations 
Group  were  stymied  by  the  lack  of  store -by- store  information.  The  Community 
Relations  Group  continued  to  function  as  a  buffer  between  the  stores  and 
pressures  for  progress  such  as  HRC.  Althouqh  minority  participation  had 
doubled  since  1964,  the  retail  industry,  HRC  staff  reported  in  the  Fall 
of  1973,  was  still  low  compared  with  the  minority  population  of  approximately 
kS%   in  San  Francisco. 

In  October  of  1973  the  Group  reported  for  the  first  time  male/female 
employees  and  with  a  somewhat  more  expanded  ethnic  breakdown,  though  not 
as  complete  as  the  eight  categores  suggested  by  the  HRC.   In  response  to 
the  HRC's  Affirmative  Action  Questionnaire  (which  asked  for  information 
on  recruitment  and  hiring  programs,  job  titles  and  qualifications,  management 
positions,  existence  of  management,  supervisory  and  apprent iveship  training 
programs,  procedures  of  processing  applicants,  sources  for  job  referrals, 
etc.)  the  Group's  Executive  Oirector  wrote  that  he  did  not  have  the  information 
and  would  not  be  asking  member  stores  to  supply  it. 

Members  of  the  Retailers  Community  Relations  Group,  its  Executive  Director, 
and  members  of  the  HRC  met  in  December,  attempting  to  work  out  a  more 
adequate  program.  The  meeting  established  an  understanding  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Group  would  formulate  an  overall  model  affirmative 
action  plan  for  all  member-stores,  with  provision  for  special  conditions 
as  required  for  individual  stores.  The  holidays  then  became  a  reason  for 
no  further  action  in  1973. 

Christmas  Jobs  Program 

Implementation  each  year  begins  in  the  Fall  (since  1963)  for  this  annual  job 
placement  effort  in  cooperation  with  the  Retailers  Community  Relations  Group. 
Socio-economic  al  ly  disadvantaged  youth  are  recruited  from  community  groups 
by  the  HRC,  which  screens  them  and  refers  them  to  downtown  retail  stores 
which  list  their  job  openings  for  these  holiday  slots  in  advance.   Inter- 
viewees are  counseled  before  their  interviews  and  there  is  a  cooperative 
effort  by  the  HRC  and  the  stores'  personnel  departments  on  placement  pro- 
cedures. 

From  a  high  of  some  200  job  placements  in  1 968  through  this  program,  the 
1973  figure  declined  to  only  91 •  Participation  by  Group  stores  dropped  along 
with  the  number  of  job  slots  offered,  and  in  1973  only  seven  of  the  twenty 
member  stores  participated.  For  the  91  job  slots  available,  214  persons 
were  referred.  Macy's  and  the  Emporium  (two  stores)  again  were  the  most 
active,  hiring  41  and  31  persons  respectively.  
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It  was  estimated  that  between  1,600  and  2,000  jobs  normally  are 
filled  by  the  major  stores  at  Christmastime,  and  the  declining  job 
listings  for  the  HRC  program,  coupled  with  expansion  of  the  HRC's 
entire  program  with  the  Retailers  Community  Relations  Group,  led  to 
the  official  HRC  recommendations  that: 

1.  The  Christmas  Jobs  Program  and  other  holiday  and  vacation 
periods  be  considered  components  in  a  year-long,  entry-level  sales 
training  program 

2.  That  the  program  be  expanded  to  nonpart icipating  stores 

3.  That  guidelines  for  hiring  be  agreed  on  in  advance. 

White-Col lar  Jobs  Program  in  Hiqh-Rise  Developments 

In  1973  the  HRC  devised  the  concept  of  the  "Right  of  First  Referral," 
as  part  of  its  concern  that  there  was  little  affirmative  action 
enforcement  in  much  white  collar  industry  and  that  perhaps  this 
concept,  voluntarily  implemented,  would  open  up  jobs  for  the  City's 
areas  of  impacted  unemployment.  Applied  to  a  high-rise  development 
such  as  Embarkadero  Center,  the  Right  of  First  Referral  idea  is 
that  when  a  tenant  has  a  job  opening,  that  listing  would  be  placed 
first  with  an  agency  or  agencies  delegated  and  able  to  refer  San 
Francisco  people.  A  component  of  the  plan  was  that  evaluation  be 
carried  out  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  referring  agencies, 
or  of  training  and  education  programs.  Lacking  this  kind  of  program, 
the  HRC  maintained,  tenants  in  these  high-rise  complexes  persisted 
in  traditional  methods  of  filling  white-collar  jobs:   largely  by 
dealing  with  private  employment  agencies  (whose  clients  are  largely 
White,  middle-class  persons)  or  through  referral  of  friends  or 
relatives  of  present  employees—all  heavily  commuters  into  the  City. 
Such  employers  do  not  deal  with  the  community,  especially  do  not 
deal  with  areas  of  impacted  unemployment. 

It  was  proposed  that  employers  participate  in  the  development  of 
designated  referral  agencies  and  that  there  be  a  centralized  structure 
with  outreach  into  San  Francisco  communities.  By  year's  end,  however, 
no  agreements  had  been  developed  outside  of  the  enforcement  area 
based  on  City  Ordinance  12. B  (the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance),  and 
no  centralized  structure  had  been  set  up.  The  HRC  continues  to  seek 
enforcement  in  the  absence  of  voluntary  participation. 

Pilipino  Organizing  Committee/All  Peoples'  Coalition 

In  connection  with  the  HRC's  Hyatt  Corporation  affirmative  action 
work  during  the  year,  two  community  groups,  the  Pilipino  Organizing 
Committee  and  the  All  Peoples'  Coal  it  ion,  brought  the  i  r  complaints 
against  the  corporation  to  the  HRC.  The  groups  charged  bad  faith 
in  dealing  with  community  organizations  by  Hyatt  in  not  hiring  more 
of  thei  r  members  and  asked  investigation  on  a  number  of  specific  points. 
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The  HRC  held  that  as  a  general  approach  it  does  not  insist  that  an 
employer  negotiate  with  a  particular  community  group,  since  no  community 
group  represents  al 1  of  the  people  in  the  City  looking  for  work.  HRC  must 
not  help  one  group  squeeze  out  from  consideration  some  other  people  who 
need  jobs.  An  attempt  is  made  by  the  HRC,  however,  to  make  it  possible 
for  every  part  of  the  City  to  be  able  to  share  in  new  opportunities. 

McDonald's  Hamburger  Dispute  in  OH  I  Community 

A  presentation  was  made  at  a  February,  1973,  regular  meeting  of  the  HRC  by 
people  from  the  Oceanview-Merced  Heights-! ngleside  community  organization 
(OHI).  A  representative  from  the  restaurant  chain  also  was  invited  to 
attend  this  meeting.  Problems  that  concerned  the  community,  on  which  it 
asked  HRC  assistance,  included:   hiring  practices  of  McDonald's,  the 
company  practice  of  keeping  tips,  community  participation,  lack  of 
grievance  procedures  for  employees,  wage  levels,  etc.  A  negotiating 
meeting  was  set  up  by  representatives  of  all  parties  (including  culinary 
unions)  at  the  HRC  offices  in  March,  but  the  Western  Regional  Manager 
of  McDonald's  declined  to  participate.  The  HRC  then  deferred  further 
action  until  it  was  advised  by  the  OMI  organization  what  it  wished  any 
future  role  to  be. 

HRC's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Special  Affirmative  Action 

A  letter  from  the  Gay  Alliance  of  San  Francisco,  requesting  that  the  HRC 
bring  Gay  people  under  the  affirmative  action  programs,  and  requesting 
representation  on  the  HRC  and  its  Employment  Committee,  was  responded  to 
by  the  HRC's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  as  follows: 

Affirmative  Action  in  employment  is  defined  as  every  effort,  beyond 
handling  individual  complaints  of  discrimination,  which  is  designed 
to  eliminate  a  pattern  of  discrimination,  or  to  upgrade  the  occupational 
patterns  of  an  economically-deprived  group.  The  techniques  of 
affirmative  action  are  many  and  varied,  as  described  in  the  HRC's 
Statement  of  Affirmative  Action;  and  they  are   applied  in  differentially 
appropriate  ways  for  different  industries  and  different  population 
groups. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  HRC  has  been  considering  the  pattern  of 
techniques  which  would  be  most  effective  and  appropriate  in  applying 
affirmative  action  to  the  employment  problems  of  the  homosexual 
population.  So  far  the  committee  feels  that  there  are  a  number  of 
standard  affirmative  action  techniques  designed  to  eliminate 
discrimination,  in  addition  to  handling  specific  charges  of 
discrimination,  which  the  HRC  should  pursue.   Indeed,  some  beginnings 
in  these  affirmative  action  directions  have  been  made  by  the  HRC  staff. 
The  committee  finds  that  the  establishment  of  numerical  goals  and 
those  techniques  which  rely  on  visual  surveys  and  surname  surveys  are 
not  appropriate  or  implementable. 

Affirmative  Action  and  Clergy  for  Homosexual  Equality  (CHE) 

Meeting  with  representatives  of  the  CHE  centered  on  its  request  that  the  HRC 
join  with  it  in  encouraging  compliance  with  the  City's  Nondiscrimination 
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Ordinance,  as  amended  in  1972  to  add  sex  and  sexual  orientation 
to  race,  religion  and  national  origin  as  the  basis  for  nondiscrimination 
law.  After  considerable  discussion  at  the  Committee  and  full  HRC 
levels,  it  was  decided  that  the  HRC  would  perform  its  basic  function 
by  writing  to  appropriate  City  contractor  employers  informing  them  of 
the  requirements  of  compliance  with  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance,  and 
indicate  that  the  Society  for  Individual  Rights  was  one  of  the  referral 
sources  in  the  City. 

The  issue  of  expanded  HRC  implementation  obligations  without  expansion 
of  staff  to  handle  them  was  one  that  persisted  in  1973,  as  it  had  in 
other  years.  Director  Becker  in  this  instance  pointed  out  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  10,000  contractors  to  the  City 
and  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  the  HRC  would  be  able 
to  contact  only  the  major  areas  of  City  contracting. 

Employment  Recruiters 

This  minority  recruitment  project,  begun  in  1972,  was  continued  and 
expanded  in  1973.  An  original  seven-person  team  of  Civil  Service 
recruiters,  with  representatives  of  all  major  ethnic  groups  in  the 
City,  was  charged  with  recruiting  qualified  minority  persons  to 
apply  and  take  examinations  for  positions  with  City  Civil  Service. 
As  expertise  developed,  it  became  possible  to  expand  referral  into 
jobs  in  private  industry. 

A  total  of  1,103  persons  were  placed  in  jobs  by  March  of  1973,  and 
by  year's  end  placements  had  reached  1,789°  Jobs  were  obtained  in 
five  principal  areas:   Emergency  Employment  Act  slots  under  the 
Federally-funded  Public  Employment  Program;  permanent  City  Civil 
Service;  temporary  City  jobs  (until  limited  tenure  positions  were 
phased  out);  private  placement  in  hotels,  banks,  State  and  Federal 
Civil  Service  etc;  and  mass  referral  programs,  primarily  at  hotels 
and  through  the  Christmas  Jobs  Program. 

JALA  (Jobs  in  Action  for  Latin  Americans) 

In  the  second  year  of  operation,  this  program,  funded  originally 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  June  of  1972,  continued  its  work 
to  increase  the  number  of  Spanish-origin  people  in  government  jobs. 
To  this  end,  a  skills  bank  was  established  to  match  qualified 
Spanish-origin  persons  with  openings  which  develop  in  City,  State 
and  Federal  employment. 

One  of  JALA's  activities  is  compiling  and  analyzing  statistical 
data  and  information  obtained  by  investigation  for  significant 
trends,  and  then  submitting  recommendations  for  affirmative  action 
in  employment  to  the  HRC. 

Of  particular  concern  during  1973  to  JALA  was  the  dilemma  of  Federal 
Service  Entrance  Examination  guidelines  providing  scoring  advantages 
to  persons  with  a  3.5  grade  point  average  or  a  college  graduating 
class  rank  in  the  upper  10  per  cent.  The  people  in  the  last  two 
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categories,  JALA  learned,  are  granted  100  per  cent  scores  in  their  Federal 
exam  (even  though  they  may  flunk  it),  solely  on  the  basis  of  grade  or 
college  class  ranking.   JALA  believes  that  this  policy  is  detrimental  to 
the  Spanish-origin  and  other  minority  groups  because   the  number  of 
minorities  attending  colleges  and  universities  is  very  snail.  Also,  due 
to  their  economic  situation,  minorities  usually  hold  part-time  or  full- 
time  jobs  while  attending  school.  This  in  turn  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
minorities  to  attain  very  high  grade  averages. 

By  the  end  of  1973,  JALA  had  fielded  some  1,200  inquiries  about  civil 
service  employment  and  852  persons  (578  men  and  27^  women)  made  application 
for  Federal  civil  service  jobs.   Of  these,  150  applicants  as  of  December  31 
held  a  Federal  civil  service  rating. 

JALA  had  made  700  job  referrals  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
and  community  agencies. 

Total  hires  from  JALA-processed  applicants  through  1973  reached  127  (98 
Federal;  19  City  of  San  Francisco;  20  with  community  agency  or  other  local 
governments) . 

Federal  Talent  Bank  Project 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  grant  of  $23,000 
(transferred  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  thence  to  the  HRC)  set  up  a 
Talent  Bank  project.  The  program  grew  out  of  the  concerns  of  the  HRC  for 
the  continuing  under-representation  of  minority  groups  and  women  in  the 
Federal  Civil  Service.  The  Talent  Bank  staff,  located  in  the  Federal 
Building  in  San  Francisco,  established  and  maintained  a  listing  of  Federal 
civil  service  positions  for  referral  use. 

Talent  Bank  activities  included  active  recruitment,  job  counseling, 
assistance  with  Civil  Service  application  procedures,  job  referral,  and, 
most  importantly,  securing  support  from  the  member  agencies  of  the  Region 
IX  (the  Federal  administrative  region  in  which  San  Francisco  lies)  council. 
The  Federal  Executive  Board  requested  that  each  agency  assign  a  special 
liaison  person  to  the  Talent  Bank  for  coordination  of  job  openings  and 
recruitment. 

Approximately  1 80  applicants  were  placed  during  1973,  from  a  total  of  some 
1,200  applications  filed  with  the  Talent  Bank. 

As  the  end  of  the  year's  funding  approached,  the  HRC  was  moving  to  request 
the  Federal  government  to  make  the  Talent  Bank  a  permanent  part  of  the 
Federal  system  and  to  take  full  responsibility  for  its  supervision. 
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Y  0 UTH  AND    EDUCATI ON 


Bilingual    Education  Report 

The  Human   Rights  Commission  adopted   the  Bilingual    Education  Report  on 
August   9|    1973,    based   on   the   findings  of  the  Youth  and   Education  Com- 
mittee and    its   Subcommittee  on  Bilingual    Education.      Its   statistics 
were  based  on  an  April,    1973   survey   showing   that   9,084  children    in  the 
School   District  were  non  English-speaking  or   limited   English-speaking, 
compared   to  5t260   in  a  December,    1 969  survey.      In  the   1972-73   school 
year,   only   3,613  children  were  enrolled    in  Bilingual    Programs.      Earlier 
HRC  actions,    in   1970  and    1972,   had  called  attention  to  the  critical 
need    in  San  Francisco  public   schools   for   language   instruction.     The 
Bilingual    Education  Report  contained  many   specific   recommendations  to 
the  School  District     including:      utilization  of  a  multi-ethnic  advisory 
committee   in  comprehensive  planning   for  program  expansion;   use  of  self- 
contained  classrooms   in  bilingual   and    bicultural    support  classes  staffed 
by   bi 1 ingual/bicul tural    teachers;   aggressive   recruitment  of    bilingual/ 
bicultural    teachers  and   paraprofessional s;   and  extensive  evaluation  to 
measure  program  effectiveness. 

This   report,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Education,    received 
widespread   support   from  the  City's  ethnic  communities.     The  District's 
Bilingual    Program  distributed   the   report   to   its   staff  and   used    it  to 
explain   its  program  to  the  public.     The  HRC    report  was  cited    in  the 
United   States  Supreme  Court's  Lau  v.  Nichols  decision  ordering  the  San 
Francisco  Unified   School   District   to  provide  English   language   instruction 
to   limited   English-speaking  Chinese  pupils. 

Multi-Cultural   Awareness 

Noting  that   the  District's  enrollement  was  60.4%  non-White,   the  HRC, 
through  Youth  and    Education  Committee  backgrounding,   moved    formally 
to  urge  the  Board  of  Education  to  "mandate  all    principals    in  the  District 
toenact    multi-cultural   educational   offerings,   e.g.,   a  curriculum  that 
reflects  our  multi-cultural    society..."     The  HRC's  Resolution  urged   the 
Board   to  adopt,   as  policy,  a   statement  "stressing  the   importance  of  under- 
standing and  appreciating  the  unique  characteristics  and  contributions  of 
diverse  ethnic  groups  within  the  context  of  the   recognition  of  a  plural- 
istic  society. 

Specifics    in  the  HRC's    recommendations    included:      affirmative  action 
recruitment  of  multi-ethnic  staff;   modification  of  the  District   policy 
against   hiring  non-certificated  consultants   in  order  to  provide  ethnic 
specialists;    revision  of  textbooks  and  curriculum  materials  to  reflect 
ethnic  contributions    in  America;   ethnic   in-service  training;    required 
human   relations   in-service  training   for  teachers  and   school    staffs,   and 
mini-courses   focusing  on  given  ethnic  groups. 
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The  HRC  subsequently  formally  supported  a  resolution  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education  in  late  1973  calling  for  "...comprehensive  multi- 
cultural education  through  coordination  of  existing  services  and  in- 
volvement of  administrative  and  onsite  staffs."  It  called  for  a  pilot 
program  in  the  second  semester  of  the  1973-7**  school  year  at  both 
elementary  and  secondary  levels,  and  focusing  on  the  diverse  ethnic 
groups  represented  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District.  Such 
a  pilot  program,  at  one  elementary  and  one  junior  high  school,  was 
instituted  in  the  second  semester  1 973-71*. 

Resolution  Urging  Planning  for  Secondary  School  Desegregation 

The  HRC  took  this  formal  action  early  in  1973,  concurring  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Education's  Community  Relations  and 
Integration  Committee  that  the  Board  announce  itself  in  favor  of 
integrating  all  City  public  schools,  from  kindergarten  through  grade 
12.   It  was  the  position  of  the  HRC,  through  its  resolution,  that 
delaying  desegregation  pending  higher  court  deliberations  of  court- 
ordered  desegregation  plans  in  other  cities  was  shortsighted.  The 
City's  Board  of  Education  was  urged  to  initiate  immediate  planning 
for  secondary  school  desegregation. 

Reiteration  of  HRC  Support  for  School  Desegregation 

As  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  considered  methods  for  deseg- 
regating the  School  District's  secondary  schools  in  September  of  197** 
(desegregation  began  at  the  elementary  level  in  September  of  1972),  and 
some  voices  of  disharmony  were  injected  into  public  discussion,  the  HRC 
formally  reiterated  its  long-standing  policy  of  support  for  integration, 
and  urged  reasoned  dialogue  within  the  community.  The  HRC  called  as  well 
for  active  community  involvement  at  all  stages  of  plans  for  integration 
of  schools,  for  affirmative  action  for  personnel,  for  inservice  training 
for  teachers  and  students,  and  for  bilingual  education  components. 

Programs  for  the  Gifted 

A  special  Subcommittee  on  Gifted  of  the  Youth  and  Education  Committee 
produced  a  detailed  Report  on  Programs  for  the  gifted,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  HRC  in  September.  It  analysed  the  School  District's  programs  in 
the  elementary,  and  junior  and  senior  high  levels.  This  report  described 
the  details  of  these  programs,  including  the  means  of  identifying  gifted 
students,  numbers  of  classes,  and  seminar  centers  with  the  ethnic  makeup 
of  each  indicated. 

Following  up  on  the  HRC's  position  on  the  gifted  of  December  1971*  the 
Subcommittee  report  studied  response  to  the  earlier  recommendations  for 
minority  group  representation  on  the  screening  committee,  improved  ethnic 
balance  among  the  students,  and  ongoing  evaluation  of  program  effective- 
ness. Repeating  these  recommendations,  the  HRC  in  1973  also  urged  increased 
utilization  of  methods  designed  to  tap  high-potential  minority  group 
students  at  all  grade  levels,  and  reactivation  of  a  City-wide  task  force 
for  the  Programs  for  the  Gifted.  The  Task  Force  has  been  reactivated  and  a 
minority  group  person  is  now  serving  on  the  screening  committee. 
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Restoration  of  Free  School  Lunch  Program 

On  an  urgency  basis,  the  HRC  acted  to  urge  legislative  action  on  the 
State  level  topermit  a  tax  override  by  local  school  districts,  thus 
avoiding,  in  San  Francisco,  a  reduction  in  the  1 973— 7^*  budget  that 
would  have  liquidated  the  free  and  reduced-price  lunch  program. 
Telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Governor  and  others  in  the  Legislature 
urging  favorable  action  on  this  legislation,  a  followup  to  the  HRC's, 
and  Youth  and  Education  Committee's  long-standing  involvement  in 
both  free  school  lunch  and  educational  opportunities  programs.  The 
override  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  the  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunch  program  operated  without  interruption  in  the  1 973— 7^* 
school  year. 

Report  on  Occupational  Preparation  in  the  Schools 

An  ongoing  concern  of  the  HRC  and  its  Youth  and  Education  Committee 
has  been  those  students  who  finish  high  school  and  are  without  adequate 
preparation  to  compete  effectively  for  jobs.  An  HRC  report  adopted 
in  October,  and  forwarded  to  the  School  District,  recommended  twelve 
steps  be  taken  by  it—— immediate,  short-range,  and  long-range,— 
all  aimed  at  the  strengthening  and  expanding  of  occupational  prepar- 
ation in  the  public  schools.   It  urged  that  career  education  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  District's  operation,  and  not  be  viewed  as  an 
auxiliary  service.  The  HRC  stressed  that  effective  occupational  pre- 
paration is  especially  important  for  minority  group  youth  because 
they  are  less  likely  than  nonminority  youth  to  receive  adequate  pre- 
paration in  school. 

The  HRC  called  for  close  liaison  between  business,  labor,  and  pro- 
fessionals in  the  programs;  that  there  be  increased  communication 
between  schools,  counselors,  teachers,  and  work  experience  counselors 
on  employment  projects  for  all  students,  and  especially  graduating 
seniors;  and  that  all  resources  on  State  and  Federal  levels  be  utilized 
in  expanding  career  training. 

Juvenile  Detention  Facilities 

The  charges  brought  by  the  Citizens  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  others  in 
1973  alleged  racial  discrimination  in  the  assignment  of  juvenile  offenders 
to  private  placement  institutions  by  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  private 
child  care  institutions  utilized  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of 
Social  Services  for  the  placement  of  neglected  and  dependent  children 
were  surveyed.  The  institutions  used  by  the  Juvenile  Court  which  had 
been  surveyed  the  previous  year  were  sent  followup  questionnaires. 
However  staff  was  not  able  to  follow  up  on  this  project. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  investigation  was  the  study  of  the  Hidden  Valley 
and  Log  Cabin  Ranches.  Many  constructive  changes  resulted,  including: 

-  An  ethnic  balance  of  faculty  is  now  Other  White  4,  Black  2,  and 
Chinese  1.  Previously  it  had  been  all  White. 

-  biweekly  staff  meetings  are  being  held  which  include  school  faculty 
and  ranch  staff,  overcoming  the  previous  lack  of  communication. 
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-  a  needs  assessment  was  initiated. 

-  a  resource  teacher  now  is  functioning  in  crisis  intervention 
and  counsel ing. 

-  a  minority  para prof ess  tonal  was  hired  to  provide  individual 
instruction. 

-  two-way  communication  with  parents  was  established. 

Students  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Manual 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  Students  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  Manual  June  17,  1971*  replacing  the  "Students,  Parents 
and  Teachers  Get  Together  on  Discipline"  brochure.  The  Manual  was  a 
result  of  intensive  work  by  the  City-Wide  Youth  Council  and  HRC  staff 
in  cooperation  with  School  District  staff,  professional  organizations 
and  the  PTA.  In  June,  1972  the  grievance  and  appeals  procedures  were 
expanded  to  all  secondary  schools. 

During  the  1973-71*  school  year,  the  School  District's  Director  of  Pupil 
Services,  Walter  Phillips,  appeared  before  the  HRC  to  announce  that  a 
one-page  summary  of  the  Manual  had  been  distributed  to  every  secondary 
public  school  student.  He  personally  called  on  as  many  secondary  schools 
as  possible  during  distribution  of  the  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Manual. 

The  Director  of  Pupil  Services  praised  the  input  of  students  to  its  initial 
preparation  and  ongoing  operations,  and  the  Advisory  Committee  which  did 
the  one-page  summary. 

Office  of  Services  for  Children  and  Youth 

The  HRC  opposed  the  proposed  Commission  on  Children  and  Youth  because  it 
did  not  provide  for  enough  youth  involvement.  The  issue  was  referred  to 
an  ad  hoc  committee  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Martin  Whitted  Memorial  Awards 

This  was  the  fifth  and  final  year  of  the  presentation  of  these  cash  awards 
and  commendations,  made  possible  under  the  Martin  Whitted  Memorial  Fund 
established  in  1 968.  Martin  Whitted,  a  Municipal  Railway  driver  in  San 
Francisco,  was  shot  fatally  during  the  robbery  of  his  bus  in  the  Hunters 
Point  area  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Public 
cash  contributions  to  his  widow  and  family  totaling  some  $10,000  were 
received  in  the  weeks  following  his  death,  and  Ms.  Whitted  designated  that 
the  money  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  the  Bay view-Hunters  Point 
District.  The  HRC,  through  its  then-Commissioner,  Pastor  Ross  Hidy,  who  was 
pastor  for  the  Whitted  family,  was  named  to  act  as  disbursement  agency  for 
the  annual  awards.  In  1973,  two  junior  high  school  students  received  cash 
awards  and  six  Bayview-Hunbers  Point  elementary  schools  received  cash  to  pur- 
chase supplies  and  equipment.  Two  graduating  seniors  received  scholarships 
enabling  them  to  attend  colleges,  payments  being  made  monthly  throughout  the 
school  year  for  two  years. 
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League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  (LULAC)  Drop-out 
Prevention  Project 

The  HRC  supported  the  concept  of  this  proposal  to  establish  a  student 
drop-out  prevention  program  in  the  Mission  District.  The  three  goals 
were  tutorial  assistance,  academic  and  personal  counseling,  and  com- 
munity involvement  in  high  school  education  in  the  Mission  District* 

San  Francisco  Alliance  for  Education 

Details  of  a  joint  education/jobs  project  of  the  San  Francisco  Industry 
Education  Council,  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Project 
City  (no  longer  in  existence)  were  outlined  to  the  HRC  by  Lee  Robinson, 
President  of  the  Board  of  the  Alliance.  Among  the  objectives  of  this 
undertaking  were:   providing  factual  input  to  students  about  the  goals 
and  operations  of  business  establishments;  informing  about  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  private  and  public  sectors;  increasing  the  involvement 
of  employers  in  education;  and  providing  factual  input  to  employers  about 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  youth. 
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PROJECT  TO  PREWEMT  THE  SPREAD   OF 
tfgyFREAL   DISEASE   AMONG  ADOLESCEMTS 


The  City-Wide  Youth  Council's  VO  control   project  was  funded  from  July, 
1972  to  June,   197^  through  the  City  Department  of  Public  Health  by  the 
U.S.   Public  Health  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,   Education 
and  Welfare.     Public  Health  statistics  of  reported  cases  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea,  especially  among  young  people  in  the  City,  had  continued  at 
alarmingly  high  levels   (some  public  officials  referred  to  near-epidemic 
levels)    into  1973,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  some   indication 
of  a  decline  in  the  number  of  reported  cases  among  youth. 

The  HRC  project  provided   information  to  young  people  through  20  to  25 
adolescent  Health  Aides,  working  10  hours  per  week   in  public  high  schools, 
some  Catholic  high  schools  and  community  groups.     The  Aides  are  super- 
vised by  college  student  workers. 

The  Health  Aides  worked  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  frequently  at  school   sites. 
Confidentiality  of  VD  examination  and  treatment   is  a  vital   factor.     They 
held  more  than  4,000  individual  and  group  sessions,   showed  films, 
and  spoke  to  classes   in  1973*     The  schools  cooperated  by  setting  up 
meetings.     Thousands  of  pamphlets  with  information  on  referral  agencies, 
family  planning,  and  abortion  services  were  distributed.     Teachers  and 
school   nurses  were  pleased  to  have  help  in  overcoming  the  widespread 
apathy  of  youth  to  the  City's  most  prevalent  communicable  disease.     Rep- 
resentatives of  the  School  District  and  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
expressed  their  praise  for  the  contributions  of  youth  to  this  grave  health 
problem. 
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HEDIA  PROGRAM 


Funding  for  this  program  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (under  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program),  which 
began  in  December,  1971*  ended  in  1973.  Among  the  successful  services 
of  the  program  was  FYI  (For  Your  Information),  which  provided  information 
on  community  issues  to  a  distribution  list  of  some  10,000.  During  the 
final  two  months  of  the  project,  a  50  page  manual  describing  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Media  Program  was  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
assistance  to  other  cities  undergoing  the  school  desegregation  process. 
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H0USIN6  AMD  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


Fajr  Hous  I  no  PI  aiming  Committee 

The  HRC  participated  with  community  organizations   in  a  long  series  of 
discussions  and  hearings  that   resulted   in  a  resolution  sponsored  at  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  by  Supervisor  Terry  Francois  and  adopted  by  the  Board 
in  November,   1972  directing  Mayor  Al ioto  to  appoint  a  Fair  Housing  Planning 
Committee.     The  major  activity  of  HRC  housing  staff  during  1973  was  active 
membership  on  this  committee  and    its  working  groups  and  as  office  center  for 
committee  communications  and  secretarial   functions. 


Creation  of  this  committee  stemmed   from  an  initial    inquiry,    in  November, 
1971,  by  Supervisor  Francois,    into  whether  the  redevelopment  programs  of 
the  Western  Addition  and  Hunters  Point  areas  were  likely  to  produce  new 
segregated   racial   ghettos.     HRC  neighborhood  organizations  and  the  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination   in  Housing   (NCAOH)   pointed  out  that  equal 
housing  opportunities  had  to  be  city-wide,   that   integration  couldn't  be 
achieved  for  just  some  neighborhoods.     The  Board  of  Supervisors  gave  the 
committee  six  months  from  the  date  of   its  first  meeting   (which  was   in 
February,  1973)  to  "develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  racial,  ethnic,  and 
economic  Integration  of  residential   neighborhoods   in  the  City  and  County." 

FHPC  comprised  nominees  from  25  community  organizations  which  had  demonstrated 
an   interest   in  fair  housing,  and   representatives  of  10  public  agencies,  among 
them  the  HRC.     The  committee  was  diverse  as  to  ethnic  representation,  age, 
occupation  and  neighborhood. 


By  Spring,    in  16  working  groups,   the  committee  was  concentrating  on  three 
major  categories:     neighborhood  measures  to  preserve  and  expand  housing 
opportunities;  city-wide  measures  to  expand  housing  opportunities;  and  more 
equitable  tenant-landlord   relations. 

$5,800  to  carry  on  administrative  work  (mailing,   phoning,   reproduction  costs, 
plus  a  final    report)  was     approved  for  the  HRC  budget  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  final   Report  of  the  FHPC  was   issued   in  October.     A  key  portion  of  this  66- 
page  document,  distributed  widely  throughout  the  City,  was  a  checklist  of  sixteen 
recommendations  for  achieving  racial,  ethnic  and  economic   integration  of  San 
Francisco's  neighborhoods. 

The  HRC  received  periodic  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  FHPC  during  the  year, 
and  at  year's  end  was  preparing  to  consider  each  of  the  sixteen  recommendations 
individually  for  action.     These  recommendations   include  establishment  of  safe- 
guards for  residents   in  a  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program   (RAP)  which  was 
adopted  by  the  City;   support  of  neighborhood  rezoaing  and   redefinition  of 
residential   zoning  classifications  to  preserve  and  improve     neighborhood   inte- 
gration and  housing  opportunities;   requiring  a  civil    rights  review  of  City 
plans  and  actions;    improvement  of  the  State  tenant-landlord   law;  elimination 
of  housing  discrimination  against  children. 
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Apartment  House  Information  Ordinance 

The  Housing  Committee  developed  this  working  draft  ordinance  with  the 
legal  and  technical  assistance  of  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Lawyers 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs.   Earlier,  as  stated  in  the  City's  Workable 
Program  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Mayor  had  requested  the  HRC  to  work  with  appropriate  City  agencies,  the 
San  Francisco  Fair  Housing  Coalition,  and  other  interested  citizen  groups 
in  developing  a  draft  ordinance  on  affirmative  action  in  housing  con- 
sistent with  State  and  Federal  laws.  This  proposed  Apartment  House 
Information  Ordinance  was  transmitted  to  the  Fair  Housing  Planning 
Committee  and  other  citizen  groups  and  agencies  for  consideration,  and 
became  one  of  the  Fair  Housing  Planning  Committee's  sixteen  recommendations 

Sacramento-Stockton  Housing  Site  Grant 

In  1973,  after  a  long,  difficult,  and  often  frustrating  community  struggle 
in  which  the  HRC  was  closely  involved,  a  grant  of  $1.3  million  was  made  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the  acquisition,  land 
clearance,  and  resident  relocation  at  a  housing  site  in  Chinatown  at  a 
corner  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton  streets,  which  was  planned  for  about  200 
units  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing  for  families  and  the  elderly. 

For  many  years,  the  HRC  and  many  others  have  been  concerned  over  the  sub- 
standard housing  conditions  and  high  densities  in  the  Chinatown-North  Beach 
area. 

This  grant  was  the  first  step  in  the  realization  of  a  Chinatown  Plan,  on 
which  the  HRC  staff  had  worked  with  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  the 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency,  other  public  agencies  and  the  Chinatown 
Coalition  for  Better  Housing. 

"Sorrv.  It's  Been  Rented" 

This  was  a  report  on  twelve  examples  of  housing  discrimination  in  San 
Francisco,  conducted  by  the  HRC ' s  Housing  staff  and  volunteers  and  pub- 
lished in  June  of  1973.   Each  of  the  cases  illustrated  one  or  another 
means  by  which  unlawful  racial  discrimination  is  practiced  in  the  City, 
despite  State  and  Federal  laws  guaranteeing  equal  opportunity  in  housing. 
In  San  Francisco,  people  with  complaints  of  possible  illegal  housing  dis- 
crimination can  get  help  in  how  to  proceed  from  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

Proposition  G— Rehabi  1  itat  ion  Assistance  Program 

HRC  endorsed  this  City  Charter  Amendment,  which  San  Francisco  voters  approved 
in  November,  authorizing  the  City's  RAP  program. 
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Palo  Alto  Apartment  House  Managers  Licensing  Ordinance 

The  HRC,  on  recommendation  of  the  Housing  Committee,  asked  that  the 
CityAttorney  of  San  Francisco  enter  an  amicus  curiae  (friend  of  the 
court)  brief  in  support  of  the  City  of  Palo  Alto  (a  Peninsula  city 
south  of  San  Francisco)  in  a  lawsuit  being  brought  against  it  by  the 
Tri^County Apartment  Association  on  the  question  of  State  pre-emption 
by  the  Rumford  Act  of  the  field  of  housing  discrimination.  The  City 
Attorney  agreed  to  do  so. 

Palo  Alto,  at  the  urging  of  its  Human  Relations  Commission  and  local 
housing  groups,  had  adopted  an  Apartment  House  Managers  Licensing 
Ordinance.  The  ordinance  would  require  managers  of  apartment  houses 
of  two  units  or  more  to  keep  records  (available  to  the  public)  to 
show  availability  of  apartments,  names  of  applicants  for  them,  waiting 
lists,  etc.  The  challenge  to  the  ordinance  was  based  on  the  claim  that 
the  State's  Rumford  Act  (fair  housing)  pre-emts  any  local  ordinance. 

In  1972  the  HRC  had  worked  for  legislation  on  the  State  level  that 
would  repeal  the  pre-emption  clause,  to  permit  local  communities  to 
enact  their  own  stronger  legislation  in  the  field  of  fair  housing,  in 
order  to  supplement  State  law.  That  legislation  was  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Reagan. 

Housing  Discrimination  Against  Families  with  Children 

San  Francisco  Supervisor  Quentin  Kopp  introduced  an  ordinance  to  pro- 
hibit rental  housing  discrimination  in  the  City  against  families  with 
children.  The  need  for  such  an  ordinance  had  long  been  evident  to  many 
in  the  community.  Families  with  children  met  many  problems  in  trying  to 
find  suitable  rental  housing  in  the  City,  both  due  to  the  short  supply  of 
such  available  units  in  the  housing  stock,  and  because  of  outright  refusals 
by  some  rental  property  owners  to  rent  to  these  families. 

According  to  a  1973  survey  of  the  City  Planning  Department,  only  1.8%  of 
the  City's  three-bedroom  units,  and  only  2.3%  of  the  two-bedroom,  were 
available  for  rent  at  any  price.  Fifty  percent  of  the  buildings  with 
30  or  more  units  did  not  rent  to  families  with  children. 

Endorsement  of  the  proposed  ordinance  by  the  HRC  with  specific  recommended 
amendments,  including  non-crowding  and  enforcement  provisions,  came  at  year's 
end  as  the  deliberations  prepared  to  move  from  the  Social  Services  Committee 
to  the  Planning,  Housing  and  Development  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Earkmerced  Consent  Order  and  Affirmative  Action  Agreement 

Victory  was  achieved  by  a  community  group,  the  Committee  of  Parkmerced 
Residents  Committed  to  Open  Occupancy,  through  a  1972  Supreme  Court  decision 
holding  that  tenants  have  the  right  to  challenge  the  racial  segregation 
policies  of  housing  management,  and  recognizing  that  discrimination  deprives 
white  residents  of  a  housing  development  (such  as  Parkmerced)  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inter-racial  association.  Parkmerced,  with  approximately  3,500 
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units,  had  a  minority  tenancy  of  less  than  1%,  based  on  the  1970  Census. 

In  a  presentat ion  before  the  HRC,  representatives  of  the  tenant  committee, 
and  of  the  legal  staff  that  took  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  expressed 
appreciation  for  HRC  staff  help  to  the  effort  over  several  years. 
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S0C1AL  PROGRAMS 


Formation  of  the  Social  Programs  Committee 

Soon  after  the  Nixon  Administration  started  its  second  term  in  1 973, 
a  number  of  major  cutbacks  in  Federal  financial  support  for  health, 
safety,  welfare  and  job  training  programs  alarmed  local  communities 
all  over  the  country,  including  San  Francisco.  The  HRC  also  voiced 
these  concerns,  and  its  Chairperson  named  a  special  ad  hoc  committee 
to  confer  and  draw  up  recommendations  for  remedial  action  within  its 
mandate  and  as  it  might  alleviate  hardship  among  its  constituency. 

Within  a  month,  the  ad  hoc  committee  reported  back  to  the  HRC.   It 
found  that  the  City  would  lose  an  estimated  $35  to  $44  million  in 
Federal  aid  (Economic  Opportunity  Council,  Model  Cities,  welfare, 
Emergency  Employment  Act  program,  Redevelopment  Agency,  etc.). 

The  HRC  expressed  its  deep  concern  that  community  tensions,  arising 
from  age-old  causes  of  poverty,  frustration,  hunger,  anxiety,  etc., 
would  be  exacerbated  "...by  precipit ious,  even  brutal  cuts  in  services, 
such  as  child  care,  job  training,  housing,  and  other  programs  which 
had  brought  some  measure  ef  stability  to  thousands  of  San  Franciscans." 
It  therefore  formally  stated  its  support  of  Mayor  Al ioto  in  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  forestall  cuts  at  the  Washington  level;  called  on 
San  Francisco  Congressmen  to  both  support  him  and  undertake  on  their 
own  to  represent  their  constituents  in  this  regard;  and  its  conviction 
that  local  communities  and  groups  not  dissipate  their  energies  in  in- 
fighting for  local  funds,  but  concentrate  their  concerns  on  Washington. 

The  Social  Programs  Committee  then  became  a  permanent  standing  committee 
of  the  HRC.   It  defined  its  mandate  as  the  consideration  of  social  pro- 
grams that  impinge  on  the  minority  communities  of  San  Francisco  within 
the  concerns  of  the  HRC.  The  committee  emphasized  that  it  would  avoid 
any  duplication  of  work  that  properly  belonged  under  the  other  com- 
mittees. 

During  the  year  the  committee  recommended,  and  the  HRC  declared,  endor- 
sement of  a  number  of  pieces  of  State  and  Federal  legislation  on  such 
issues  as  summer  youth  jobs,  public  employment,  immigrant  assistance 
and  child  care. 

Child  care  became  one  of  the  committee's  primary  concerns  in  1973.  This 
aspect  of  proposed  Federal  cutbacks  caused  an  uproar  across  the  nation, 
and  a  number  of  community  representatives  and  agency  workers  came  to  the 
committee  in  its  study  of  the  effect  it  would  have  specifically  on  the 
San  Francisco  community.  After  two  months  of  these  hearings,  during 
which  the  committee  concerns  expanded  into  a  consideration  of  the  total 
approach  to  child  care,  four  major  recommendations  for  action  were  made 
to  the  HRC: 
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1.  Rejection  of  substantial  re-writing  of  the  Federal  regulation 
changes  that  would  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  availability 
and  quality  of  child  care  in  San  Francisco 

2.  Encouragement  of  local  groups  to  ally  themselves  with  national 
organized  efforts  to  resist  cutbacks  in  child  care  services 

3*  State  review  of  physical  space  requirements  for  day  care  licen- 
sing (on  the  basis  of  complaints  by  many  community  people  who 
said  these  requirements  impeded  their  applications) 

k.     Urging  that  the  labor  movement  be  approached  on  the  possibility 
of  adding,  when  appropriate,  funding  of  daycare  services  for 
working  parents  to  issues  to  be  negotiated,  A  City  ballot 
proposition  making  the  principle  of  childcare  a  City  policy 
was  endorsed  by  the  HRC.  City  voters  approved  it* 

Protest  Over  Governor  Reagan's  Budget  Cuts 

The  HRC  authorized  a  letter  of  protest  to  Governor  Reagan,  on  committee 
recommendation,  regarding  his  vetoes   of  measures  pertaining  to  child 
care,  legal  assistance  for  indigents,  migrant  day  care.  Medi-Cal  service 
and  counselors  for  the  Youth  Authority.  The  letter  was  answered  by  the 
Governor's  Office,  spelling  out  his  position  on  these  bills,  but  not 
changing  his  opposition  or  withdrawing  his  veto. 

Summer  Youth  Jobs 

Social  Programs  Committee  member  Joseph  Heza.  the  Mayor's  Deputy  for 
Social  Programs,  reported  in  September  on  the  annual  efforts  for  the 
sammer  youth  jobs  program.   In  1973,  although  the  number  of  jobs  even- 
tually filled  (11,395)  for  the  summer  was  more  than  2,000  more  than  for 
the  summer  of  1972,  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  job  programs  (Federally  supported)  were  cut  off.  The  funds  were 
released  only  after  much  effort,  and  only  on  a  court  order,  and  very 
late— July  10.  Because  of  the  late  date  of  the  release  of  the  money,  and 
because  of  the  sharply- reduced  length  of  the  program,  more  young  people 
were  brought  into  the  program,  accounting  for  the  "increase"  of  some 
2,000  jobs  over  1972. 

Proposed  Resolution  Regarding  U.S.  Investments  in  South  Africa 

San  Francisco  Supervisor  Quentin  Kopp's  measure,  introduced  in  the  fall  of 
1973,  would  have  called  on  the  City's  Retirement  Board  to  withdraw  invest- 
ments of  its  monies  in  American  firms  doing  business  with  South  Africa 
because  of  that  country's  open,  official  policy  of  apartheid  (racial  sep- 
aration and  suppression). 


The  Social  Programs  Committee  took  up  this  cause,  brought  it  to  the  HRC,  and, 
having  secured  its  endorsement,  undertook  to  inform  the  community  of  it  and 
to  plead  its  cause  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  latter  body,  however, 
passed  a  seriously  weakened  resolution. 
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"Trtad;  Mafia  of  the  Far  East"— State  Attorney  General 's  Bulletin 

In  July,  1973,  the  Office  of  the  State's  Attorney  General  Evelle  Younger, 
issued  a  document  marked  "Confidential."  It  was  a  Criminal  Intelligence 
Bulletin  and  bore  the  imprimatur:   "Not  to  be  Released  unless  cleared  by 
the  Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice,  State  of  California."  The 
cover  of  the  document  was  a  depiction  of  a  male  figure  with  Asian  features, 
dressed  in  a  flowing  robe  and  carrying  a  long  object,  possibly  a  weapon,  and 
wearing  his  hair. in  a  queue  down  his  back. 

By  November,  the  bulletin  had  received  enough  circulation  that  community 
concerns  over  statements  in  this  document  surfaced  publicly,  and  the  HRC's 
Social'  Programs  Committee  undertook  a  study  of  the  document. as  well. 

In  November,  the  Attorney  General  issued  a  memorandum  to  the  media  in  which 
he  said  the  article  "...was  an  attempt  to  inform  Cal ifornia's  law  enforce- 
ment departments  on  the  background  of  one  of  the  elements  of  criminal  activity 
in  the  State."  He  said,  "If  the  article  in.  the  Bulletin  was  less  than  a  perfect 
literary  effort  and  gave  a  wrong  impression,  I  regret  that  very  much." 

In  discussion  before  the  full  HRC,  the  Social  Programs  Committee  quoted  a 
number  of  statements  taken  verbatim  from  the  text  of  the  Triad  Bulletin: 

' "Drugs  are  a  way  of  life  in  the  Orient." 

'The  Chinese,  as  smugglers,  are  very  patient." 

"Paying  for  the  services  of  a  police  official  is  as  everyday  as  eating 
rice." 

'The  only  way  (immigrants  to  the  U.S.  since  1 965)  know  how  to  make  a 
living  is  to  continue... occupations  here  as  they  did  in. ..Hong  Kong 
...drugs,  gambling,  extortion,  prostitution,  and,  of  course,  TON G 
. ',  membership." 

The  HRC  voted  to  demand  certain  specific  actions  of  Attorney  General  Evelle 
J.  Younger, 'including: 

1.  withdrawalfrom  circulation  (it  went  to  some  420  law  enforcement 
agencies). 

2.  upgrading  of  the  internal  education  aspect  of  the  Department  of 

.  Justice  as  a  fol lowup  to  official  support  for  improvement  of  police 
..and  community  relations. 


'•  a 


■  :  ;• 


3.,  creation  of  controls  to  assure  that  material  sent  out  through  the 
Intel  1 igence  Bulletin   procedure  Is  in  fact  "intelligence",  i.e. 
factually  accurate. 
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A  member  of  the  Attorney  General's  staff   later  came  to  the  HRC  and 
discussed    its  concerns  with  staff.     He  did  not  agree  to  withdrawal 
(it  was  circulated  to  420   law  enforcement  offices    in  the  State,   the 
Attorney  General's  Office  acknowledged),   but   had   said  a  special   ad 
hoc  committee  had   been  set   up  among  the  Attorney  General's  staff  to 
review  procedure  for  preparation  and  distribution  of  such   intelligence 
bulletins   in  the  future. 

Other   Issues 

As  the  year  closed,   the  Social    Programs  Committee  was  beginning    inquiry 
into  a  number  of   issues  as  they  affected   particularly  the  minority  and 
low-income  constituency    including  the  energy  crises  and   power  cutbacks, 
and   the  lack  of  care  facilities  for  thousands  of  mentally    disabled   per- 
sons  in  the  City,  many  of  them  believed   to  be  discharged   from  State 
mental     hospitals. 
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POLICE  LIAISON 


Police  Liaison  Committee  Priorities 

Priority  guidelines  adopted  first  in  1971  were  reassessed  during  1973. 
Five  major  ones  concerned  the  general  focus  of  its  work: 

-  Developing  a  relationship  with  the  San  Francisco  Police  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  have  input  on  problems  on  which  the  Committee 
felt  competent,  on  the  basis  of  its  study,  to  take  up. 

-  Considering  problems  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  agencies  involved,  and  recommending,  where  pos- 
sible, constructive  changes. 

-  Hearing  complaints  from  community  groups  and  assisting  them  where 
the  Committee  could. 

-  Examining  police-related  problems  such  as  drug  addiction,  alco- 
holism, etc.,  and,  after  study,  urging  necessary  steps  by  other 
City  agencies. 

-  Making  clear  that  the  HRC ' s  Police  Liaison  Committee  shall  not 
assume  the  role  of  a  police  review  board. 

Recommendations  on  Recruitment  of  0.-2  Policeman  for  the  SFPD 

A  subject  of  major  Police  Liaison  Committee  activity  during  the  year  was 
minority  recruitment  by  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department.  Recommendations 
brought  to  the  HRC  at  two  meetings  were  the  result  of  intensive  study,  and 
the  hearing  of  diverse  opinions  from  resource  people  at  the  committee  level 
beforehand,  resulting  in  the  following  recommendations,  which  were  adopted 
and  forwarded  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission: 

-  That  the  designation  "Policeman"  be  changed  to  "Police  Officer"  in 
the  examination  announcements. 

-  That  recruitment  of  candidates  be  limited  to  San  Francisco  unless 
sufficient  candidates,  especially  minorities,  were  unavailable,  in 
which  case  recruitment  should  be  extended  to  Bay  Area  counties,  but 
with  preference  given  to  local  residents  in  the  selection  procedure. 

-  That  the  oral  panel  for  interviewing  prospective  applicants  consist 
of  representatives  of  the  SFPD,  Civil  Service,  the  community  and 
the  HRC,  and 

-  That  the  three-year  work  experience  requirement  be  changed  to  one- 
year  minimum  work  experience  or  equivalent. 

Subsequently,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  asked  for  Committee  comment  on 
its  draft  0.-2  Policeman  examination  announcement.  The  suggestions  forwarded 
by  the  HRC  were: 
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-  The  position  should  be  Q-2  Police  Officer  (male  and  female)  instead 
of  Q-2  Pol  iceman. 

-  In  view  of  the  intense  recruitment  program,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  give  preference  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  instead  of  the 
thirteen  Western  states. 

-  Driving  histories  required  from  applicants  should  be  limited  to  the 
last  three  (3)  years  and  not  include  nonmoving  violations.  Applicants 
should  not  be  required  to  recount  each  of  their  violations  since  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  will  provide  complete  driving  records. 

-  Judicial  records  should  be  limited  to  Convict  ion  records.  The  announce- 
ment should  also  make  clear  that  expunged  or  sealed  records  should  not 
be  1 i  sted . 

-  The  composition  and  selection  of  the  oral  panels  should  be  clarified 
and  should  not  be  dominated  by  persons  from  the  SFPD. 

-  The  "panel  of  experts"  needs  to  be  spelled  out  more  in  regard  to  the 
background  investigation. 

The  Committee  also  during  the  year  heard  details  of  three  basic  police  re- 
cruitment programs  aimed  at  the  minority  communities: 

1.  A  Model  Cities  recruitment  program  sponsored  by  the  SFPD  and  con- 
ducted chiefly  in  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  district.  Stipends  were  approp- 
riated for  eighteen  students.  Though  these  students  graduated  from  training 
in  April  of  1973,  prepared  to  take  the  Q-2  examination,  they  were  unable  to 
because  of  a  pending  lawsuit. 

2.  A  Bay  Area  Minority  Recruitment  Program  set  up  by  the  SFPD.   In  about 
three  months1  time,  more  than  3,000  persons,  all  minorities,  mainly  from  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  expressed  interest  in  applying  for  Q.-2  Police  Officer 
examinations.  Some  1,000  persons  responded  to  letters  from  the  SFPD  and 

were  interviewed;  some  75  per  cent  of  them  appeared  to  be  qualified  to  take 
the  examinations.  Training  was  given  at  a  night  academy  for  oral  and  agility 
exams.  An  average  of  70  persons  attended  these  sessions. 

3.  The  Minority  Police  Recruit  Project,  funded  by  the  California 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  (CCCJ).  This  was  one  of  several  Counci 1 -funded 
projects  of  the  SFPD,  and  its  goal  was  to  recruit  sixty-six  minority  men 
and  women  for  the  Department  in  a  one-year  period.  The  program  got  under- 
way in  the  late  summer  of  1973.   Four  full-time,  salaried  Community  Recruit 
Specialists  from  the  Asian,  Black  and  Latino  communities  were  part  of  this 
operation.  The  project  was  researched  and  written  by  members  of  Officers 
for  Justice,  an  employee  organization  within  the  SFPD.  A  Citizens  Advisory 
Group  also  was  named  to  work  with  the  project. 

No  hiring  from  any  of  these  three  programs  was  done  during  the  year,  however, 
because  of  a  lawsuit  brought  against  the  Police  and  Civil  Service  Commissions 
challenging  the  hiring  and  promotion  procedures  of  the  SFPD.  A  November, 
1973  decision  was  rendered  that,  held  the  challenges  of  the  suit  were  valid, 
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and  that  the  SFPO  did,  in  fact,  discriminate  in  its  examinations.  The 
court  called  for  establishment  of  minority  and  non-minority  lists  of 
qualified  candidates  for  entry-level  patrolman  and  promotional  sergeant 
positions.  This  court  decision  was  appealed  and  at  year's  end  was  still 
holding  up  any  giving  of  examinations. 

Own  Recognizance  Bail  Project. 

This  innovative  and  successful  project,  under  which  persons  accused  of 
felonies,  after  careful  screening,  are  freed  "on  their  own  recognizance", 
that  is,  on  a  promise  to  appear  without  posting  bail,  is  a  permanent  part 
of  the  City's  court  system.   It  was  instituted  in  1 964  by  the  San  Francisco 
Bar  Association  and  has  been  supported  (though  not  financially)  throughout 
its  lifetime  by  the  HRC.  More  than  95%  of  the  people  thus  released  do  appear 
for  their  court  hearings;  savings  to  taxpayers  in  terms  of  costs  of  incar- 
cerating persons  accused  of  crimes  are  estimated  at  $350,000  annually. 

Periodic  presentations  were  made  by  the  OR  Project  director,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Babb,  and  during  1973  he  came  again  before  the  HRC  to  report  on  the  status 
of  the  work  goals  they  are  seeking,  attempts  to  expand  its  services  to 
potential  clients  (by  having  staff  based  permanently  in  the  jail  16  to  20 
hours  a  day) ,  etc. 

Hunters  Point  Auto  Dismantlers 

This  continuing  issue  of  community  tensions  (residents  of  the  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point  district  object  to  concentration  of  auto  dismantling  operations 
in  their  neighborhood)  surfaced  several  times  during  1973,  and  the  HRC 
reiterated  its  past  policy  of  urging  that  the  City  heed  community  objections 
over  permits  to  operate  auto  dismantling  businesses  in  that  district. 

Support  of  Merger  of  San  Francisco  Citv  Prison  and  County  Jails  #1  and  #3 

After  extensive  Committee  study,  and  a  presentation  with  a  speaker  from  the 
San  Francisco  Bar  Association's  Special  Penal  Reform  Committee,  the  HRC 
early  in  1973  voted  this  supportive  resolution.   It  earlier  had  approved  in 
principle  a  concern  over  visitation  policies  affecting  communication  between 
prisoners  and  their  families.  The  Committee  found  in  its  study  that  what  it 
called  "dehumanizing  conditions"  did  exist  at  both  the  City  Prison  and  County 
Jail  facilities.  There  were  inadequate  recreational  facilities,  food,  or 
housing  standards.   It  was  stressed  that  many  County  Jail  inhabitants  are 
persons  being  held  for  court  appearances  but  not  convicted  of  any  offenses. 
The  principal  purpose  of  the  consolidation  was  to  bring  both  facilities 
under  the  management  of  the  Sheriff's  Department,  to  eliminate  overcrowding, 
confusion,  and  unnecessary  administrative  waste;  while  benefiting  the  care, 
health  and  well-being  of  prisoners  housed  in  the  facilities. 

Support  of  the  Nicarauauan  Earthquake  Victims 

A  disastrous  earthquake  in  the  capital  city  of  Managua,  Nicaraugua  on 
December  23,  1972,  had  repercussions  in  the  large  Nicarauguan  community  of 
San  Francisco.  The  HRC  voted  support  for  continuous  assistance  to  the 
Nicarauguan  earth  quake  victims,  requesting  that  the  City  and  the  State 
make  available  whatever  medical,  transportation  or  manpower  resources  possible; 
that  the  Federal  government  provide  transportation  to  move  cargo  to  Nicaraugua; 
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and  that  the  U.S.  Immigration  Department  initiate  a  refugee  program  for 
Nicaraguans  wishing  to  come  to  the  U.S. 

Support  for  Handguns  Control  Legislation 

The  HRC,  which  in  previous  years  has  voiced  its  concerns  about  the  need 
for  effective  handgun  control  laws,  re-stated  its  position,  by  supporting 
in  principle  the  efforts  of  the  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy  to  introduce  State  legislation  aimed  at  requiring  that  all 
owners  of  handguns  have  a  special  identification  card  as  a  condition  of 
purchase  and  ownership  of  a  handgun.  The  HRC  policy  in  this  issue  is  to 
examine  specific  bills  before  adopting  a  position. 

San  Bruno  Jail  Tour— Recommendations 

Police  Liaison  Committee  members  and  HRC  staff  toured  the  San  Bruno  Jail 
Facility  (San  Francisco  County  and  City  prisoners).  The  HRC  heard  a 
description  of  this  tour  and  adopted  the  following  recommendations 
that  were  developed  from  it: 

-  expansion  of  a  properly-supervised  recreation  program 

-  careful  administration  of  an  adequate  food  program 

-  salary  based  on  incentives  to  retain  and  improve  the  quality 
of  personnel 

-  provisions  of  daily  showers  for  inmates 

-  continuous  support  in  improving  the  various  educational,  social, 
and  employment  programs  in  the  Facility. 

Resolution  on  the  Renaissance  Assocation 

Some  thirty  agencies  and  community  groups  formed  the  Coordinating  Council 
of  the  Renaissance  Association,  Inc.,  during  1973,  as  a  structure  to  work 
out  cooperative  approaches  to  providing  needed  services  to  persons  released 
from  penal  institutions.  A  Community  Correctional  Coordinating  Center  was 
established,  designed  as  a  single  re-entry  facility,  combining  all  the 
services  available  to  ex-offenders  in  one  location.  Employment  was  a  major 
focus. 

The  HRC  agreed  to  act  as  the  City  agency  sponsor  for  a  funding  proposal 
(for  Federal  revenue-sharing  funds  of  the  City)  for  the  Coordinating  Center. 
No  funds,  however,  were  awarded  to  the  Renaissance  Association. 
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THE  COMMUNITIES  OF  SAW  FRANCISCO 


Everything  the  HRC  does,  of  course,  is  related  to  the  needs  of  the  minority 
communities  of  San  Francisco.  To  the  extent  that  staff  resources  permit, 
the  HRC  attempts  to  work  with  some  minority  group  structures  in  order  to 
make  it  more  likely  that  we  will  know  about  problems  before  they  snowball 
into  still  larger  ones.   In  this  process  of  two-way  communication,  the 
following  activities  should  be  viewed. 

'The  Filipino  Community  in  San  Francisco".  Special  Report 

Sid  Valledor,  Director  of  "Project  Hanapin  at  Magi ingkod"  (in  the  Tagalog 
language,  "Project  Find  and  Serve"),  a  Filipino  Research  and  Demonstration 
Project  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  invitation  of  HRC,  made  a  detailed  presen- 
tation to  it  at  a  regular  meeting,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Filipino  community,  the  fastest -growing  ethnic  minority  in  the  City,  had  not 
received  commensurate  attention  or  consideration  in  overall  planning.  The 
basic  problems  as  summarized  by  Mr.  Valledor  were:   racial  discrimination, 
institutional  subordination  (defined  as  the  absence  of  Filipino  represen- 
tation from  all  but  one  City  board  or  commission);  exploitation;  ignorance 
and  poverty. 

The  HRC  later  in  the  year  passed  a  policy  statement  calling  on  appointment 
to  boards  and  commissions  of  representatives  of  all  major  ethnic  communities 
and  women.  The  Filipino  community  was  represented  on  HRC  staff  and  its 
standing  committees. 

Native  American  Advisory  Council 


During  the  year,  this  Committee  brought  to  the  HRC  a  number  of  presentations 
on  activities  and  concerns  of  the  Native  American  community  for  its  endorse- 
ment and  information.  They  included: 

-  the  annual  American  Indian  Fair  in  the  Fall 

-  endorsement  of  a  call  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  fund  programs  in  urban  school  districts  to  provide 
more  effective  education  for  Native  Americans 

-  support  of  the  San  Francisco  Native  American  Health  Center  and  Dental 
Program 

-  support  of  the  San  Francisco  American  Indian  Center's  Neighborhood 
Arts  Proposal 

-  report  on  the  Native  American  Recovery  Home  for  Alcoholism,  directed 
by  Commissioner  Earl  Livermore 

A  special  presentation  was  made  by  representatives  of  the  Urban  Indian  Health 
Council,  the  Urban  Indian  Health  Board,  Inc.,  and  others  from  the  community 
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on  a  Survey  of  American  Indian  Families  in  the  Bay  Area.  This  study, 
the  first  known  of  its  kind  to  study  in  detail  the  needs  and  problems 
of  Bay  Area  Indians,  was  the  work  of  the  Urban  Indian  Health  Board,  Inc. 
The  latter  was  formed  in  1970  to  deal  with  the  pressing  health  problems 
of  Native  Americans  in  the  Bay  Area.  The  HRC:   (1)  supported  the  Health 
Board's  efforts  in  getting  Federal  health  care  services  extended  to  urban 
as  well  as  reservation  Indians,  and  (2)  urged  private  industry  to  create 
on-the-job  training  for  Native  Americans  so  families  could  obtain  fringe 
benefits,  including  health  care. 

Samoa ns 

The  HRC  staff  continued  to  work  with  the  Samoan  Chiefs'  Council   and 
Samoans   for  Samoa  both  on  broad   program  needs  and  on  some  specific 
grievances.     A  Samoan   representative  was  a   regular  member  of  an  HRC 
standing  committee  and    in  City-wide  coalition  efforts. 

Proposed  Chinatown  Youth  Program 

Supervisor  Dianne  Feinstein   in  the  Spring  of   1973  sponsored  a  move  to 
designate  $250,000  from  Federal    revenue-sharing  funds  for  a  program 
for  foreign-born  Chinatown  youth.     A  program  was  developed   by  the  HRC 
director  working  with  a   representative,   varied  group  of  Chinatown  youth 
and  adults,   to  reach  the  usually  overlooked   foreign-born  youth.     The 
program  proposed: 

1.  Counseling  and  tutoring,   at   the  junior  high  school    level, 

for  foreign-born  youths  through  clubs  of  their  fellow-students, 
also  foreign-born. 

2.  An  emphasis  on  job  training  and   placement,  and  a   specific 
training  program  for  older  youth. 

3.  Creation  of  an  activities  support   fund   to  youth  groups, 
especially  those  with  particular  problems  or  needs. 

The  HRC  agreed  to  act  as  sponsor  and   fiscal   disbursing  agent  of  a 
Chinatow     Youth  Program,  when  and    if   it   received  Board  of  Supervisors 
authorization. 

This  authorization  did  not  come  through  during  the  calendar  year   1973, 

but   the  HRC   remains  strongly   in  favor  of  such  a  program  to  meet   the  crucial 

and   special   youth  needs   in  the  Chinese  community. 

Spanish-Origin  Community 

In  addition  to   its  massive  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  the  Spanish- 
Origin  community   in  the  field  of  employment,   the  HRC  attempted   to  assist 
the  organizations   in  the  Mission  District  on   specific  projects: 

-   It  agreed  to  act  as  City  agency  sponsor  for  Arriba  Juntos    (Upward 
Together)   a  multi -funded  economic  development  agency   in  the 
Spanish-Origin  community,    in   its  application  to  the  Council   on 
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Criminal  Justice,  a  State  Agency.  Arriba  Juntos  sought  to  obtain  funds 
for  a  program  to  assist  ex-prisoners.  City  agency  sponsorship  is 
required  in  Federal  ly -funded  programs  of  this  nature. 

-  Staff  served  on  the  advisory  committee  of  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens  (LULAC)  Educational  Service  Center,  and  helped 
obtain  funding  through  the  national  LULAC  organization  (U.S.  Department 

.  of  Labor  grants)  for  the  local  operation  of  a  program  to  recruit  dis- 
advantaged Latin  students  for  colleges  and  universities. 

-  Staff  lectured  at  the  Colegio  de  La  Mission  (Mission  Community  College) 
on  demographic  subjects  and  City  agency  functions. 

-  Staff  assisted  the  La  Raza  Information  Center  in  preparing  a  directory 
of  Spanish  community  organizations;  staff  coordinated  recreational 
functions  of  the  Center. 

-  Liaison  was  maintained  with  the  principal  and  faculty  of  Mission  High 
School  regarding  concerns  involving  Spanish-origin  students  and 
administration  there. 

Other  Spanish  community  organizations  with  which  the  HRC  kept  contact  through 
attendance  at  meetings,  participation  in  advisory  boards,  assistance  in 
planning  and  program  development  as  well  as  in  funding  and  operations  proposals 
included:  the  Mission  Youth  Project,  the  Mission  Minority  Contractor's 
Association,  the  Mission  Coalition  Organization,  the  Mission  Arts  Programs, 
Mission  Youth,  RAP,  Horizons  Unlimited,  the  Mission  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross 
Center,  the  Mission  neighborhood  Health  Center,  the  La  Raza  Caucus,  the 
Latin  American  Fiesta,  Inc.,  the  American  G.I.  Forum,  and  the  Civic  Center 
Forum/Image  (Incorporated  Mexican-American  government  employees). 

In  addition,  an  in-house  HRC  Spanish-origin  staff  Latin  American  Advisory 
Committee  operated  during  the  year,  to  pool  common  ideas  and  experiences  in 
working  with  the  Spanish-origin  community. 
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COMPLAINTS  CASELOAD -1973 


The  HRC's  small    professional    staff  continues  each  year  to  handle  a 
growing  number  of   indivudual    complaints,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
agency  was  never  set   up  to  be  a  casework  operation.       Its    1973  case- 
load of   1,068  was  twenty  percent   higher  than  the  previous  year,  when 
the  total   was  898.      In   1970,   the  caseload  was  781 .     Not  counting  two 
staff  persons  who  between  them   in   1973  handled  only  seven  cases,   the 
1,068  means  that  eleven  persons  spent  time  working  on  an  average  of 
97  cases  each   last  year. 

It    is    important  to  understand  also  that   the  complaints  caseload  of 
HRC   staff   is  done   in  addition  to  their  specialized  work  responsibilities 
in  the  fields  of  employment,   housing,   education,  affirmative  action, 
community   liaison,   etc. 

A   rough  breakdown  by  category  of  the  HRC's  complaint  caseload    is: 

Employment  423 


Housing 

207 

Education 

147 

Other 

291 

Total 

1,068 
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THE  BUOSET 


Budget  Hearing.  January  18.  1973 

An  impressive  demonstration  of  community  support  for  the  HRC  took  place 
early  in  1973,  after  a  member  of  a  Grand  Jury  committee  studying  the  HRC 
charged  that  a  survey  he  had  conducted  showed  what  he  called  "duplication" 
of  services  (by  the  HRC)  already  provided  by  other  public  agencies. 

At  a  public  hearing  on  the  HRC's  proposed  budget  (which  amounted  to  VlOOths 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  City  budget  for  fiscal  1973),  more  than  twenty 
community  organizations  and  agencies  made  statements  endorsing  the  work  of 
the  HRC,  and  citing  its  unique  role  in  the  areas  of  housing,  employment  and 
education  in  the  City.  An  audience  of  some  250  persons  heard  this  testimony 
and  a  full  explanation  of  the  budget  requests.  It  was  pointed  out  by  HRC 
Director  William  Becker  that  "Our  basic  position  is  that  not  one  of  the 
positions  mentioned  (in  the  budget  request)  duplicates  what  other  agencies 
are  doing. ..in  a  number  of  cases.. .agencies  fund  us  to  do  things  which  they 
cannot  do  themselves." 

Also  read  into  the  record  was  a  letter  from  the  Foreman  of  the  1972  Grand 
Jury,  stating  "...I  disagree  with  the  report  (the  one  charging  duplication) 
most  wholeheartedly.  The  HRC  performs  a  most  valuable  unduplicated  function." 

It  was  reported  at  this  meeting  that  much  of  the  community  work  for  which  the 
HRC  was  praised  was  done  by  workers  who  themselves  are  not  paid  out  of  City 
funds,  such  as  grants  under  the  Federal  government  which  alone  provided  about 
30  positions— two  thirds  of  the  full  HRC  staff. 

In  a  summation  of  the  1973  budget  requests,  the  Di rector, commenting  on  the 
HRC's  continuing  mandate  to  monitor  affirmative  action  with  City  contractors, 
and  lend  nontechnical  assistance  in  the  housing  area,  wrote  that  "In  some 
respects,  this  work  to  assist  community  groups  to  participate  more  fully  and 
more  effectively  in  the  process  of  government  is  one  of  our  most  important 
functions— second  only  to  the  area  of  affirmative  action  in  employment." 

The  1973  Grand  Jury  report  on  the  HRC  called  for  an  increase  in  supervisory 
staff  positions  in  order  to  make  better  use  of  the  temporary,  externally- 
funded,  and  intern  staff.   It  commended  the  Commissioners  on  their  excellent 
contributions  to  the  community,  and  urged  an  expansion  of  work  space  for  the 
staff. 

Revenue -S ha  r  i  no 

The  Mayor  during   1973   recommended  allocation  of  $60,000  from  Federal    revenue- 
sharing  funds  to  the  HRC.     The  money  was  specified  to  cover  affirmative  action 
and   support  of  the  San  Francisco  Fair  Housing  Planning  Committee.     The  HRC 
had   requested  $83,000  from  Federal    revenue-sharing.     The  City   received   some 
$16  million   in   revenue-sharing  funds  during   1973,  and   some   individual   depart- 
mental   requests   in  City  government   ran   into  the  millions. 
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Ouring  the  year  also  the  HRC  was  forced  to  make  supplementary  budget 
requests  for  small  amounts  to  cover  postage  and  telephone  costs,  for 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  staff.  The  1973-7**  budget  request  for 
nonpersonnel  costs  (telephone  and  postage,  etc.)  had  been  cut  sub- 
stantially, though  the  requested  amounts  were  based  on  experience 
with  the  increase  of  the  Federally-funded  staff. 

Supplemental  requests  during  1973  for  the  Fair  Housing  Planning 
Committee  ($5,000)  and  for  telephone  and  postage  expenses  of  Federal 
EEA-funded  staff  were  granted  as  well  as  salary  for  Emergency  Employ 
ment  Act  Affirmative  Action  Officers.  These  requests  totaled  some 
$15,000.  A  request  of  $144,000  to  fund  a  comprehensive  Chinatown 
Youth  Project,  aimed  at  assisting  foreign-born  Chinese  youth,  was 
not  granted. 
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STAFF 


Number 

14  Professional  and  Clerical 

19  Public  Service  Employment 
(Affirmative  Action  Officers, 
Community  Liaison  Workers, 
Civil  Service  Recruiters) 

6  Community  Liaison  Workers 


1  Program  Coordinator,  plus 
15  Health  Aides  (hourly) 
Venereal  Disease  Prevention 
Program  (in  the  secondary 
public  schools) 

1  Program  Coordinator,  plus 
4  Aides  (hourly) 


1  Contract  Compliance  Officer, 
City  Contractors 
1  Clerical  Support 


Source  of  Funding 

City  Budget 

Federal  Emergency  Employment  Act 
Comprehensive  Education  Training  Act 
Emergency  Employment  Act 


Federal  Comprehensive  Education 
Training  Act 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  via  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Public  Health 


U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  via  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Public  Health 

U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 


1  Media  Coordinator  (half-time) 


Anonymous  Donation 
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AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

Affirmative  Action  with  Downtown  Retail  Department  Stores 

The  HRC's  longstanding  involvement  with  employment  in  this  area  of  the 
private  sector  dates  from  its  inception  in  1964.   Regular  reports  on 
their  workforce  have  been  made  to  the  HRC  on  the  status  of  affirmative 
action  by  the  Retailers'  Community  Relations  Group,  an  association  of 
some  twenty  of  the  major  downtown  stores.   The  SFRCR  Group  also  parti- 
cipates in  a  limited  Christmas  Job  Program  for  out-of-school  youth 
each  year.   During  1972  and  1973,  it  was  reported  in  mid  1974,  the  HRC 
tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  accelerate  expansion  of  the  minority  employ- 
ment opportunities  with  the  development  of  an  affirmative  action 
employment  program,  including  a  specific  request  for  information  on  a 
store-by-store  basis.   Although  minority  employment  participation 
doubled  from  1963  to  1973  (13%  to  27%),  the  HRC  staff  felt  that  the 
City's  minority  citizens  still  were  under-represented  in  the  depart- 
ment store  industry  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Black  employees  had 
increased  in  number  only  over  the  last  10  years.   Women  as  well  as 
minorities  were  under-represented  in  management  positions.   It  called 
for  aggressive  action  in  order  to  create  "true  equal  opportunity  in 
this  industry."  A  detailed  program  outline  as  drawn  up  by  the  Group 
was  presented  by  the  retailers  at  a  regular  HRC  meeting.   This  program 
outline  was  not  considered  adequate  and  so  was  not  endorsed  by  the 
HRC.   The  HRC  did  accept  a  staff  progress  report  on  this  work,  with  the 
declared  intention  of  obtaining  detailed  information  for  a  working 
affirmative  action  program  of  the  Group  member  stores. 

Affirmative  Action  with  Hotel  Industry 

Early  in  the  year,  data  received  from  forty  member-hotels  of  the  Hotel 
Employment  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  member  unions  of  the  San 
Francisco  Culinary  Joint  Board  was  presented  to  the  HRC.   The  overall 
minority  workforce  totaled  54%:   14%  Black,  14%  Spanish  origin,  12% 
Filipino,  9%  Chinese,  2%  Japanese,  4%  Native  American,  and  3%  other 
non-White.   This  industry  is  a  major  source  of  employment  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  minority  communities  and  all  ethnic  groups  participate, 
the  statistics  showed.   Participation  varies  with  the  job  categories 
and  analysis  did  reveal  some  problem  areas.   Women  comprised  46%  of 
the  total  workforce,  yet  appeared  to  be  concentrated  in  traditional 
female  occupations  such  as  clerical  and  housekeeping.   The  HRC  found 
that  minorities  also  were  not  adequately  represented  in  most  management 
type  positions,  but  well  represented  in  most  production  and  service 
jobs.   Individual  training  classes  are  run  by  the  San  Francisco  Hotel- 
Restaurant  Labor  Management  Education  Fund  (a  joint  effort  by  the  Hotel 
Executive  Association  and  the  Culinary  Joint  Executive  Board,  AFL-CIO) . 
It  is  this  effort,  said  HRC  staff,  that  may  become  the  basis  for  affir- 
mative action  training  in  the  hotel  industry. 
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Hotels  in  San  Francisco  are  not  covered  under  the  City's  Nondiscrim- 
ination Ordinance,  but  over  a  two-year  period  the  HRC  was  able  to 
develop  a  working  relationship  with  the  Hotel  Personnel  Directors 
Association  and  the  AFL-CIO  Culinary  Unions  following  its  striking 
success  in  1973  in  minority  hiring  at  the  two  new  Hyatt  Hotels. 

Affirmative  Action  with  City  Suppliers 

An  HRC  Affirmative  Action  Officer  monitors  suppliers  of  goods  and 
services  to  the  City  subject  to  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance. 
They  are  evaluated  primarily  in  recruitment  and  hiring  practices 
and  policies.   Typical  businesses  monitored  during  1974  were  milk 
production  and  distribution,  food  services  and  supplies,  paper  pro- 
ducts, printing  services  and  supplies,  automotive  services  and 
supplies,   tow-car  services,  petroleum  products,  building  mainten- 
ance, drug  and  medical  supplies,  office  machine  supplies  and  service, 
transportation  services,  graphic  arts,  etc. 

During  the  year  a  number  (28)  of  suppliers  were  found  by  the  HRC  to 
have  hiring  and  recruitment  practices  that  ineffectively  utilized 
minorities,  and  were  required  to  establish  affirmative  action  programs 
covering  three  specific  areas:   recruiting  and  hiring  through  specific 
minority  referral  agencies  as  designated;  keeping  an  affirmative  action 
file  for  minority  applicants  for  easy  reference  on  job  openings;  and 
periodic  reporting  to  the  HRC  by  the  suppliers  on  their  recruitment 
and  hiring  activities. 

In  the  1974  compilation,  for  the  year  previous  to  it,  minority  employ- 
ment in  the  28  supplier  companies  had  increased  from  13.1%  to  19.3%, 
(and  minorities  comprised  30.3%  of  the  new  hires  in  this  period)  but 
this  increase  was  tempered  by  the  overall  decrease  in  total  employ- 
ment, indicative  of  the  loss  of  jobs  in  San  Francisco. 

HRC-designated  additional  measures  to  bring  about  improvement  in 
affirmative  action  included:   establishment  of  hiring  goals;  use  of 
the  HRC  Recruitment  Unit  as  a  primary  source  of  referral;  breaking 
down  of  barriers  to  women;  and  emphasis  on  upgrading  and  promotion 
for  minorities  and  women. 

Thirty-two  suppliers  were,  in  the  same  period,  determined  to  have 
recruitment  and  hiring  practices  or  affirmative  action  programs 
which  effectively  utilized  minorties  and  women.   However,  they  did 
not  have  the  same  record  for  utilizing  minorities  and  women  at 
"above  clerical"  levels.   They  were  required  to  submit  or  establish 
programs  to  do  so  through:   information  to  all  employees  on  up- 
grading opportunities;  salary  information  on  all  job  levels;  develop- 
ment of  inservice  training  and  outside  training  information;  and 
stated  goals  for  upgrading  based  on  analysis  of  projected  job  openings. 
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Discrimination  Additions  to  HRC  Ordinance 

Age,  sex,  sexual  orientation  and  physical  disability  were  added  to 
the  categories  of  race,  religion,  color,  and  ancestry  in  Section  1. 
Chapter  12A,  Section  12A  of  the  City's  Administrative  Code,  the 
enabling  ordinance  spelling  out  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  and  establishing  as  City  and  County  policy  a 
ban  on  discrimination  on  any  of  the  above  conditions. 

Age  is  defined  as  any  person  who  had  attained  the  age  of  40  and  not 
attained  the  age  of  65.  Sex  is  defined  as  the  character  of  being 
male  or  female;  sexual  orientation  the  choice  of  human  adult  sexual 
partner  according  to  gender.  Physical  disability  means  "impairment 
of  sight,  hearing,  or  speech,  or  impairment  of  physical  ability  be- 
cause of  amputation  or  loss  of  function  or  coordination,  or  any 
other  health  impairment  which  requires  special  education  or  related 
services." 

These  additions  were  made  as  well  to  Chapter  12A,  Section  12B,  the 
so-called  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance,  which  spells  out  the  nondis- 
crimination provisions  of  "every  contract  or  subcontract  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for  public  works  or 
for  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services,"  the  breaching  of  which  by 
contractor  or  subcontractor  or  supplier  may  result  in  financial 
penalty   or  suspension  or  denial  of  the  right  to  bid  for  a  future 
contract. 

The  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  also  details  the  affirmative  action 
guidelines  which  must  be  part  of  a  program  submitted  to  the  HRC  in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  bid  or  have  a  bid  considered  by  the  City. 

Affirmative  Action  by  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  (BART) 

As  a  follow-up  to  earlier  reports  in  197  3  on  affirmative  action 
commitment  and  implementation  by  BART  in  the  Bay  Area,  the  transit 
agency's  Affirmative  Action  Officer  reported  in  early  1974  that  since 
her  employment,  there  had  been  significant  change  with  BART,  both  in 
administration  and  in  carrying  out  an  affirmative  action  program. 
The  officer,  Ms.  Charlene  Daigre,  told  of  a  number  of  priorities 
she  set  for  BART  affirmative  action,  including: 

-  development  of  an  overall  affirmative  action  plan. 

-  establishment  of  a  steering  committee  to  set  up  a  seminar 
aimed  at  senior  management  for  development  of  an  awareness 
of  the  purpose  of  affirmative  action  and  a  sense  of  respons- 
ibility among  senior  personnel  and  supervisors  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis. 

-  setting  up  a  series  of  community  meetings  to  discuss  affirma- 
tive action  at  BART. 
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-  setting  up  a  community  advisory  panel  to  include  all 
minorities. 

Affirmative  Action  at  Candlestick  Park 

Every  six  months  the  HRC  hears  a  status  report  from  staff  on  the 
affirmative  action  hiring  agreement  progress  with  the  food  service 
concessionaire  at  Candlestick  Park,  where  the  City's  professional 
baseball  and  football  teams  play.   A  five-year  agreement  was  nego- 
tiated in  1971  under  HRC  auspices  between  Stevens  California  Enter- 
prises, the  Concession  and  Program  Employees  #468  (Vendors  Union), 
the  San  Francisco  Bartenders,  the  Hotel,  Motel  and  Club  Service 
Workers  Joint  Board  (Culinary  Unions) ,  and  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point 
Model  Neighborhood  Commission.   The  primary  purpose  of  the  agreement 
was  to  reach  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  employment  for  residents, 
most  of  them  minorities,  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  late  1974,  the  HRC  heard  that  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year, 
minority  employees  totaled  74.3%  of  the  culinary  workforce,  and  that 
in  terms  of  total  days  worked,  minorities  were  on  the  job  77.5%  of 
the  total  1,332.  Minorities  dominated  the  number  of  hires  made  in 
culinary  since  the  agreement,  44  of  47  (93.6%).   In  1974,  however, 
the  problem  of  steadily-declining  attendance  at  the  ball  park  de- 
creased the  number  of  jobs.   Inside  jobs  such  as  those  held  by  the 
culinary  workers,  differ  from  vendor  jobs,  which  are  commission  pos- 
itions and  which  depend  on  attendance  very  heavily.   It  was  in 
vending  that  the  fewer  customers  in  the  stands  meant  that  there  were 
few  new  hires.   Minority  employees  were  77.4%  of  the  new  hires,  however, 
but  there  were  only  14  new  hires  in  that  third  quarter.   The  percen- 
tage of  minorities  vending  was  86.6%  and  minorities  worked  86.5%  of 
the  total  days  (477).   Women  increased  during  this  quarter  from  37 
to  40%  of  the  culinary  force. 

Affirmative  Action  At  Fisherman's  Wharf 

Eighteen  of  the  major  restaurants  on  the  Wharf  were  surveyed  beginning 
in  October,  1973  to  determine  what  compliance  there  had  been  under  the 
Affirmative  Action  Agreement  reached  with  the  HRC  in  1970.   Thirteen  of 
these  concerns  held  leases  from  the  Port  Commission  and  thus  were  sub- 
ject to  the  City's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance.   The  survey  showed 
improvements  since  1970  in  minority  employment  by  restaurants  report- 
ing.  In  1970  48.5%  of  the  workforce  was  minority;  in  1974,  54%.   The 
number  of  minority  persons  hired  in  so-called  "visible"  jobs  (in  the 
dining  room  and  bar  rather  than  the  kitchen  or  pantry)  rose  from  34.3% 
in  1970  to  38.2%  in  1974. 

A  number  of  recommendations  were  made  by  the  HRC  for  a  more  specific 
Affirmative  Action  Agreement  following  the  report  on  this  survey  and 
identification  of  problem  areas. 
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They  included: 

1.  Recruitment,  training,  and  upgrading  for  higher-paying  jobs, 
including  both  visible  and  nonvisible  categories. 

2.  An  additional  emphasis  on  hiring  women  for  nontraditional  jobs 
as  well  as  the  prestige  jobs  in  the  dining  room. 

3.  An  emphasis  on  compensating  for  the  under-utilization  of  certain 
minority  groups,  including  specific  goals  and  timetables.   Such 
an  Agreement,  addressing  these  specific  points,  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  union  and  employer  representatives  in  August  of  1974. 
The  Agreement  spelled  out  conditions  for  recruitment,  training, 
and  reporting  by  the  signatory  restaurants,  with  allowance  for 
HRC  review  of  compliance.   The  employers  (restaurant)  were 
praised  by  the  HRC  for  signing  as  individuals,  not  as  a  group 
association,  and  praise  was  given  also  to  the  Local  Joint 
Executive  Board  of  Culinary  Workers  for  its  contributions. 

The  World  Trade  Club,  located  in  the  Ferry  Building,  was  a  signatory 
to  its  own  Affirmative  Action  Agreement  like  that  with  the  major 
Wharf  restaurants. 

Affirmative  Action  in  City-Funded  Construction 

During  1974  a  total  of  26  active  City  contracts  were  monitored  by  the 
HRC,  18  City-wide,  and  8  in  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model  Cities 
area. 

The  ethnic  breakdown  for  all  City-wide  contracts  showing  ethnic  compo- 
sition on  a  trade-by-trade  basis,  for  all  classifications  was:   White, 
54.4%;  Spanish  origin,  19.7%;  Black,  20.8%;  Native  American,  1.8%; 
Chinese,  1.5%;  Japanese,  0.6%;  Filipino,  0.8%;  other  non-White  minority, 
0.4%.   The  total  minority  workforce  being  reported  in  the  last  month 
of  1974  was  45.5%,  or  504  persons  out  of  1,126  up  from  the  previous 
spring's  44%  minorities.   Three  female  apprentices  and  two  female 
field  office  workers  were  reported. 

Spanish  origin  Americans,  Blacks  and  Native  American  Indians  were  well 
represented  as  group  totals.   Asians,  however,  still  ranked  low  compared 
with  their  population  in  the  City.   Filipino-Americans  were  becoming 
active  in  various  trades,  and  Chinese  and  Japanese  also  showed  some 
gains  in  the  skilled  crafts. 

The  overall  average  of  minority  hours  in  the  skilled  (apprenticeable) 
trades  was  33%  of  the  total,   Minorities  continued  to  be  strong,  with 
a  percentage  of  72.2%  in  the  noncraft  classes  such  as  laborers,  gunite 
workers,  and  to  some  extent,  teamsters. 
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The  percentage  of  minority  apprentices  for  1971,  1972  and  1973  always 
topped  50%;  for  1974,  there  were  52.5%  minority  apprentices  and  2.3% 
female  apprentices.   The  HRC  encountered  more  obstacles  to  the  hiring 
of  women  than  minority  men. 

Affirmative  Action  in  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model  Cities  Area  Contracts 

The  affirmative  action  standard  in  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  area 
contracts  is  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  an  instrument  worked  out 
by  the  community,  the  Building  Trade  Council,  and  the  Associated 
General  Contractors,  under  auspices  of  the  HRC.   The  basis  employ- 
ment goal   is  to  require  the  contractor  to  make  every  effort  to  re- 
cruit 50%  of  the  workforce  in  each  craft  from  the  residents  of  this 
Model  Cities  area. 

The  agreement  has  worked  well  in  most  cases,  but  during  1974  it  en- 
countered difficulties  in  those  trades  not  having  enough  residents 
among  their  membership.   The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Program  (formerly  the  Affirmative  Action  Program) ,  is  the  desig- 
nated resource  office  to  work  with  the  unions  and  the  contractors  to 
meet  the  employment  goals  of  the  memorandum. 

In  November  of  1974,  HRC  staff  was  reporting  a  reduction  (from  the 
previous  March)  in  both  the  number  of  residents  (and  minorities)  in 
the  eight  active  Model  Cities  area  contracts  it  monitored.   Figures 
then  stood  at  39%  resident  (47.7%  minority)  versus  43%  (and  56%) 
respectively,  in  March.   This  decrease  was  attributed  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  jobs  and  work  hours  in  the  larger  contracts  where  the  work 
had  been  peaked  off. 

The  HRC  was  a  "pioneer"  agency  in  asking  employers  not  only  for  a 
reporting  of  male-female  breakdowns  in  workforces,  but  also  for 
affirmative  action  in  the  recruiting  and  hiring  of  women. 

A  group  of  minority  truckers  who  were  experiencing  great  difficulty 
in  getting  steady  work  in  the  demolition,  site  preparation,  land  fill, 
earth  removal,  and  dirt-hauling  phases  of  the  construction,  came  to 
the  HRC  during  1974  for  assistance.   Staff  drew  up  proposed  language 
for  incorporation  into  City  construction  contracts  hopefully  to  cause 
a  greater  use  of  minority  truckers  and  brokers  in  City  contracts. 

Affirmative  Action  by  Architects  and  Engineers 

The  multi-million  dollar  City  Yerba  Buena  Center  project  on  prime 
downtown  land  involved  initially  contracts  with  architects  and 
engineers  drawing  up  the  plans  for  the  Center's  buildings.   Monitoring 
by  the  HRC  staff  was  done  on  the  principle  that  the  large  prime  con- 
tractor, McCue,  Boone  and  Tomsick,  the  Executive  Architect  of  the  YBC, 
should  take  a  leadership  role  in  affirmative  action  and  coordinate 
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the  consultants  in  this  project.   MBT  did  substantially  increase  its 
minority  representation  from  14%  in  1971  to  31%  in  1974.   Women 
comprised  28.5%  of  the  total  workforce  and  17%  of  the  professional 
and  managerial  positions.   It  implemented  its  affirmative  action 
program  through  outside  training,  an  internship  program  at  Tuskegee 
Institute,  and  a  work-study  architecture  program  at  the  University 
of  California  for  disadvantaged  students.   There  was  a  commitment 
of  top  management,  with  an  executive  assigned  responsibility  for 
the  development  and  internal  monitoring  of  the  program.   The  firm 
participated  in  and  supported  in  addition  existing  programs  such 
as  the  Engineering  Societies  Manpower  Training  Committee's  drafting 
training  program.   Finally,  once  members  of  minority  groups  were 
hired,  the  firm  provided  seminars  and  programs  to  strengthen  their 
skills  to  a  level  competitive  to  others,  as  preparation  for  upgrad- 
ing in  the  future. 

The  HRC  also  regularly  reported  on  the  other  architectural  and  en- 
gineering firms  holding  City  contracts  at  YBC,  eighteen  in  number, 
with  total  contracts  of  $482,330.00.   Participation  in  the  ESMTC 
on-the-job  programs  was  the  key  to  attaining  goals  the  HRC  saw  as 
essential:   increased  full  time  employment  for  minorities  and  women 
in  the  professional  and  paraprofessional  areas;  increased  part-time 
and  summer  employment;  pre-paraprofessional  jobs  for  greater  exposure 
to  the  field;  loan  of  professionals  to  assist  in  upgrading  of  minor- 
ities and  women,  etc.   Statistical  breakdowns  as  of  the  last  report  in 
this  area  in  1974  showed  that  there  were  very  few  minorties  and  only 
one  women  in  what  was  called  the  principal  (management)  category  of 
these  18  firms.   In  the  professional  category,  there  were  22.9% 
minorities,  mainly  Asians  (12.5%)  and  very  few  women  (5.8%).   More 
than  35.8%  of  the  technicians  were  minority  and  13.9%  were  women. 
Most  of  the  support  were  White  women  (75.7%). 

The  HRC  worked  closely  with  ESMTC  in  its  on-going  1974  training 
programs,  including  on-the-job  for  beginning  architects,  engineering 
draftsmen,  and  soils-testing  laboratory  technicians.   They  also  con- 
ducted an  employee  upgrading  program,  and  a  professional  education 
program,  the  latter  attempting  to  find  summer  jobs  for  junior  and 
senior  minority  engineering  students  from  the  University  of  California, 
Stanford,  and  Heald's  College. 

Affirmative  Action  in  the  Insurance  Industry 

The  insurance  industry  in  San  Francisco  is  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment.  Unlike  many  manufacturing,  banking,  and  blue-collar  industries 
which  tended  during  1974  to  lose  jobs,  insurance  company  workforces 
increased.   The  HRC  monitored  eleven  insurance  companies  and  four 
brokers  during  the  year,  all  of  them  having  City  business  and  there- 
fore being  subject  to  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance. 
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HRC  staff  work  on  these  companies  in  1973  had  shown  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  employment  of  minorities  and  utilization  of  minori- 
ties and  women  above  the  clerical  level.   Federal  compliance  review 
was  stepped  up  somewhat  from  1972  to  1974,  and  the  pressure  applied 
by  women's  organizations  created  an  atmosphere  for  more  urgent  change. 

The  eleven  companies  monitored  by  the  HRC  had  a  total  of  4,514  jobs; 
women  held  2,404  or  53.3%  of  the  total,  the  bulk  of  them  clerical. 
Jobs  above  the  clerical  level  were  2,244,  with  women  holding  537,  or 
23.9%,  up  from  the  previous  year  when  women  held  10%.  The  number  of 
minorities  in  the  total  workforces  was  1,153,  or  25.5%.  The  previous 
report  had  20.8%  minority.  Minorities  in  1974  held  247,  or  only  11% 
of  the  jobs  above  the  clerical  level. 

Improvement  in  minority  and  female  participation  in  the  broker  firms 
also  was  reported  for  1974.   But  HRC  staff  continued  to  work  for 
revision  and  modification  of  goals  and  direction  when  improvement 
failed  to  take  place.   Women  continued  to  be  "grossly  under-utilized" 
at  the  maiagerial  level.   Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  promotion 
and  upgrading  of  minorities.   Statistics  indicated  that  Blacks  espe- 
cially are  under-utilized  in  the  insurance  industry  at  all  levels. 

Affirmative  Action  by  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 

This  firm,  officially  Fireman's  Fund  American  Insurance  Company,  is 
the  largest  insurance  company  in  San  Francisco,  employing  in  1974 
1,981  persons  (44%  of  all  insurance  jobs  in  the  City),  of  which  20.6% 
were  minorities.   In  above-clerical  level  jobs,  7.2%  were  minority 
and  20.4%  were  women.   The  percentage  of  minorities  and  women  in  above- 
clerical  jobs  had  decreased  in  recent  years,  HRC  staff  found.   HRC 
staff  asked  that  the  company  set  goals  for  minorities  and  women  in 
above-clerical  jobs,  and  entered  into  efforts  to  assist  the  Fireman's 
Fund  to  draw  up  an  acceptable  affirmative  action  program  that  would  be 
in  compliance  with  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  and  HRC  standards. 
Negotiations  with  the  company  regarding  this  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram were  completed  in  late  1974,  and  it  was  to  be  submitted  formally 
after  HRC  staff  approval  in  early  1975. 

Affirmative  Action  by  Hibernia  Bank 

A  three  year  Memorandum  of  Understanding  detailing  an  overall  plan 
for  employment  of  minorities  and  placement  of  minorities  and  women 
in  the  Official  and  Managers  job  category  was  signed  in  January  of 
1974  by  the  Hibernia  Bank  chief  executive  and  the  HRC's  Director. 

Hibernia' s  implementation  of  its  commitment  under  this  agreement 
by  mid-1974  included: 
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-  contact  with  community  training  agencies  and  other  minority 
referral  agencies  such  as  the  HRC;  the  hiring  of  23  minority 
persons  from  these  agencies,  a  figure  equaling  19.8%  of  all 
hires  for  the  reporting  period.   During  the  reporting  period, 
minorities  comprised  45%  of  all  new  hires. 

-  maintenance  by  the  bank  of  an  Affirmative  Action  File. 

-  a  reduction  of  17.4%  in  the  minority  turnover  rate  from  the 
1973  figure  to  26.6%;  efforts  to  track  minority  termination 
and  potential  terminations. 

-  training  program  expansion  and  a  concerted  effort  to  recruit 
minorities  and  women  into  subsequent  programs. 

-  monthly  reporting  on  applicant  flow  and  hires  to  HRC. 

-  setting  of  long-range  goals  for  promotion  into  managerial 
jobs. 

Affirmative  Action  Proposal  by  Beer  Drivers  Local  No.  888  (Teamsters) 

The  HRC's  employment  Committee  was  assigned  to  study  ways  to  secure 
agreement  to  a  proposed  affirmative  action  program  with  beer  distri- 
butors, an  issue  raised  by  Teamsters  Local  888.   Local  888  appeared 
first  at  a  regular  HRC  meeting  to  outline  its  proposal  for  affirma- 
tive action  in  detail,  declaring  that  it  grew  out  of  recognized  problems 
in  minority  participation  in  the  workforce  of  the  local  beer  distrib- 
utors as  drivers,  driver-salespersons,  and  warehouse  workers.   Local 
888  requested  HRC  assistance  in  opening  up  these  jobs  for  minorities. 
The  City's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  applies  to  beer  suppliers  as 
City  contractors,  i.e.  beer  sales  to  holders  of  City  land  leases  or 
franchises,  such  as  at  Candlestick  Park. 

By  year's  end,  the  HRC  had  received  a  copy  of  the  employers'  affir- 
mative action  program,  as  adopted  by  the  Beer  Distributor's  Asso- 
ciation, reviewed  it,  and  found  several  serious  deficiencies.   The 
Association  position  was  that  the  HRC  could  not  criticize  this  program 
as  such  because  it  conformed  to  the  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  guidelines.   The  HRC  was  still  trying  in  late  December  to 
call  a  meeting  of  all  parties  to  negotiate  a  mutually-acceptable  affir- 
mative action  program.   The  Teamsters  were  willing  to  attend  such  a 
meeting,  the  distributors  at  that  time  were  not. 

Affirmative  Action  by  Motor  Car  Dealers 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  affirmative  action  programs  dealt 
with  the  the  HRC,  dating  back  to  April  of  1964,  when  the  Motor  Car 
Dealers  Association  of  San  Francisco,  Inc.,  acknowledged  the  need 
for  more  minority  employment  opportunities  and  pledged  efforts  in  this 
endeavor  to  the  Mayor's  Interim  Committee  on  Human  Rights,  which 
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became,  in  July  of  1964,  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  HRC  staff  reported  in  detail  on  information  from 
28  member-dealers  of  the  MCDA.   The  initial  survey  in  1962  showed  a 
minority  workforce  of  15%  in  this  industry.   The  1974  statistics 
showed  an  increase  in  that  figure  to  28%.   This  13%  increase  took 
place  while  the  industry's  actual  numerical  workforce  decreased  from 
2,064  to  1,441. 

HRC  said  that  the  1974  representation  of  only  11%  women  in  the  total 
workforce  also  showed  them  concentrated  in  traditional  female  occupa- 
tions such  as  clerical  office  positions. 

The  total  industry  workforce  disclosed  a  decrease  of  Black  employees 
from  10%  to  9%,  with  an  unchanging  Spanish  origin  participation  of 
11%.   Filipino  and  Chinese  stood  at  2%  and  4%,  respectively,  while 
Japanese  representation  was  1%. 

Affirmative  Action  by  Banks 

Banks  are  a  major  white-collar  industry  in  San  Francisco,  and  in 
recent  years  the  best-known  firms  have  hired  a  relatively  high  per- 
centage of  minority  and  female  employees.   The  HRC's  1974  report 
on  its  affirmative  action  work  with  nineteen  City  banks  included 
detailed  breakdowns  by  the  individual  institutions.   Those  19  had 
total  active  and  inactive  City  fund  deposits  of  $280,062,  002. 

Most  banks,  HRC  reported,  have  a  good  record  in  hiring  minorities 
and  women  in  entry-level  positions,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
the  more  lesponsible  and  decision-making  positions.   The  HRC  report 
was  for  the  first  six  months  of  1974.   In  a  four-year  period  from 
1970,  minority  participation  in  these  bank  workforces  increased 
from  31%  (in  1970)  to  38%.   Also  the  percentage  of  both  minorities 
and  women  in  office  and  professional  positions  increased  by  5%  and 
11%  respectively.   Minority  new  hires  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1974  at  all  job  levels  were  43%  of  total  hires,  with  20%  of  this 
figure  Asians.   Most  of  these  positions  were  entry-level. 

The  HRC  sought  to  expand  the  reporting  system  of  the  banks  for  1975 
to  include  salary  information,  as  banks  do  internally,  since  there 
are  great  differences  in  salary  levels  for  similar  job  titles  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  bank. 

The  HRC  reported  on  entry-level  training  programs,  and  its  encourage- 
ment of  banks  to  use  training  agencies  as  a  means  of  increasing 
minorities'  participation.  Management  training  programs  which  range 
from  formal  operations  directed  towards,  for  example,  loan  or 
operations  officer,  to  use  of  job  rotation  as  a  training  device, 
enlisted  23%  minority  persons,  the  HRC  found. 
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Asian  banks  present  a  special  problem  in  monitoring  affirmative  action 
employment  patterns  for  the  HRC.   Their  minority  participation  rate 
ranges  from  76%  to  100%  but  their  minority  employment  pattern  is 
almost  exclusively  Asian  and  does  not  at  all  reflect  the  ethnic 
population  of  the  City.   Women  were  severely  underutilized,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  Canton,  which  in  1974  had  two  female 
vice-presidents.   HRC  asked  that  these  banks  set  resonable  goals 
in  the  recruitment  of  employees  from  all  ethnic  communities  in  the 
City.   HRC  staff  also  found  that  all  banks  had  had  problems  in 
recruiting  Spanish-origin  and  Native  American  applicants,  and  its 
role  always  is  to  put  banks  in  contact  with  community  agencies  active 
in  recruiting  in  those  communities;  this  applies  to  the  Asian  banks, 
too.   The  long-term  discussion  of  the  HRC  about  staffs  has  focused 
in  asking  those  (Asian  banks)  which  are  not  based  in  mono-lingual 
communities,  or  serving  almost  exclusively  a  non-English  speaking 
clientele,  to  employ  people  from  the  general  community  as  well  as 
Asians. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  Form  4 

The  HRC  worked  for  more  than  a  year  with  an  EEO-Form  4  Coordinating 
Committee  of  key  City  agencies  in  drawing  up  new  procedures  for 
making  the  ethnic  surveys  of  City  employment  as  required  by  the 
1972  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act.   This  gives  the  Federal 
EEOC  monitoring  authority  over  local  jurisdictions,  and  requires  sub- 
mission of  employment  information.   A  survey  form  was  circulated 
among  City  employees  in  mid- 197 4,  using  the  technique  of  voluntary 
self-identification.   This  data  will  incorporated  into  the  City's 
Electronic  Data  Processing  system.   This  would  permit  the  HRC's 
annual  Racial  and  Ethic  Employment  Pattern  Survey  information  to 
be  obtained  from  tape  records.   The  HRC  took  the  lead  in  developing 
guidelines  and  rules  on  use  of  this  information,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  available  for  purposes  of  discrimination,  but  restricted  for  use 
in  research  and  reporting. 

Civil  Service  Task  Force  Report 

A  major  part  of  one  Employment  Representative's  work  on  the  HRC  staff 
was  spent  coordinating  its  work  with  the  Civil  Service  Task  Force, 
and  handling  the  complaints  against  Civil  Service.   The  Task  Force, 
an  advisory  committee  formed  in  1970  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  the  HRC's  request,  was  made  up  of  representatives  of  ethnic  and 
community  groups,  labor,  the  Mayor's  Office,  CSC  staff,  City  depart- 
ments, management,  business,  and  the  HRC.   It  studied: 

-  the  internal  affirmative  action  structure  of  CSC. 

-  usage  of  upgrading  and  training  via  training  programs. 

-  adequate  representation  of  minorities  and  women  on  oral  eligi- 
bility review  boards  and  proper  affirmative  action  instruction 
to  them. 

-  altering  restrictive  requirements  for  bilingual  applicants. 
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The  Task  Force  during  1974  developed  a  step-by-step  outline  of  the 
Protest  and  Appeal  Procedures  concerning  examination  matters  of  the 
CSC  which  was  distributed  to  community  organizations;  it  also  parti- 
ciated  in  a  CSC  sponsored  Open  House  for  community  agencies  to 
discuss  the  workings  of  Civil  Service,  with  the  objective  of  providing 
information  and  stimulating  community  interest  in  the  merit  system. 

Pacific  Telephone  Employment  of  Minorities  and  Women 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  District  Employment  Manager 
M.A.  Kaplan  made  a  formal  presentation  during  1974  in  response  to 
the  HRC's  request  for  an  updating  of  information  on  its  employment 
patterns  and  practices  as  regard  to  minorities  and  women.   At  the 
time  of  its  report  to  the  HRC,  PT  &  T  said  that  the  1973  minority 
participation  in  total  hiring  was  34.4%,  up  from  25%  in  1970. 

Mr.  Kaplan  said  that  in  California  minority  hiring  as  a  percentage 
of  total  hires  each  year  rose  from  25%  in  1970  to  44%  in  1973.   In 
San  Francisco,  about  52%  of  all  persons  hired  in  1973  were  minorities: 
18%  Spanish  surname;  20%  Asian;  14%  Black;  1%  Native  American.   The 
City  minority  population  is  approximately  45%. 

Recruitment  of  minorities  and  women  in  San  Francisco  is  done  through 
three  full-time  urban  affairs  representatives  working  in  the  communi- 
ties, providing  counseling,  information,  sample  job  tests,  etc. 

From  the  second  quarter  of  1973  through  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
in  San  Francisco,  PT  &  T  reported  that  930  persons  had  been  upgraded 
in  their  jobs,  61%  minorities.   Some  300  persons  moved  laterally  to 
different  jobs  at  the  same  level. 

The  company's  1974  goal  was  that  about  one  third  of  all  management 
promotion  would  be  minorities,  and  one  half  would  be  women.   In  1974, 
49%  of  the  semi-skilled  craft  jobs  ("inside"  jobs)  maintaining  tele- 
phone equipment  were  held  by  women.   In  1973,  of  1,400  hires  in  the 
City,  some  400  were  men  hired  as  operators  and  clerks. 

PT  &  T  also  utilized  a  number  of  community  training  programs,  training 
in  foreign  language  and  in  the  English  language,  makeup  of  basic 
education  deficiencies,  and  made  efforts  to  recruit  for  outside 
craft  jobs  among  women,  etc. 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  Embarcadero  Center 

Meetings  took  place  over  some  two  years,  on  an  intermittent  basis, 
with  developers  of  Embarcadero  Center  (a  complex  of  highrise  buildings 
in  prime  locations  in  the  Financial  District  of  downtown  San  Francisco) , 
on  the  question  of  finding  a  means  of  funneling  more  City  residents, 
especially  minorities,  into  white-collar  job  opportunities  with  tenants 
of  the  Center.   The  HRC  sought,  under  what  it  called  a  Right  of  First 
Referral  plan,  to  have  developers  set  up  an  Employment  Referral  Center, 
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to  which  tenants  could  submit  their  job  opening  listings,  in  order 
that  referrals  might  be  made  of  applicants  from  those  communities 
not  traditionally  contacted  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  January  of  1974,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  considering  a  request 
for  a  landsite  in  the  Embarcadero  Center  area  by  the  developers  that 
required  transfer  of  a  fire  station  to  another  site.   Some  of  the 
Board  expressed  concern  at  that  time  about  affirmative  action  commit- 
ment at  the  Center  and  a  decision  was  postponed.   In  the  following 
week,  it  was  agreed  that  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department  and  Director  Beaker  would  meet  at 
the  end  of  March  with  the  principals  of  the  Center  to  work  some  kind 
of  program  as  a  step  towards  solving  the  continuing  problem  of  impacted 
unemployment  in  the  City. 

By  year's  end,  despite  the  enthusiastic  participation  of  Embarcadero 
Center's  3  major  tenants  in  a  committee,  the  project  was  not  yet  in 
operation. 

HRC  Employment  Recruiters 

In  two  years,  the  HRC's  Recruitment  Unit  grew  from  one  which  recruited 
solely  for  City  Civil  Service  positions,  to  the  addition  of  affirmative 
action  recruiting  for  private  industry,  investigating  some  clients' 
employment  discrimination  charges,  and  counseling.   The  Recruitment 
Unit  during  1974  consisted  of  Black,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino, 
Native  American  and  Spanish-origin  staff  members,  as  well  as  women, 
and  it  was  soon  to  include  Korean  and  Samoan  representatives  as  well. 

Some  769  persons  were  placed  on  jobs  during  1974.  The  rate  of  place- 
ment with  Civil  Service  improved,  despite  the  decreasing  availability 
of  jobs  as  1974  went  into  its  last  quarter. 

Jobs  for  which  this  Unit  recruited  included:   those  under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  permanent  City  Civil  Service  Limited  Tenure 
City  jobs,  private  placement  in  hotels,  banks,  etc.,  State  and  Federal 
Civil  Service,  and  mass  referrals  such  as  the  Christmas  Jobs  program 
with  the  retail  stores. 

HRC  Commentary  on  Proposed  State  Industrial  Welfare  Division  Work  Orders 

A  strong  statement  was  issued  in  1974,  outlining  the  HRC's  concerns 
about  the  State  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare  proposals,  particularly 
those  relating  to  overtime  hours  and  their  applications  to  men  as  well 
as  women.   These  proposals  were  the  subject  of  widely-publicized  public 
hearings.   Some  employer  groups  were  opposed  strongly  to  men  being 
included  in  the  overtime  limits.   The  HRC  statement,  growing  out  of  a 
subcommittee  study  in  the  Employment  Committee,  stressed  that  it  felt 
that  the  IWC's  (Industrial  Welfare  Commission)  responsibility  is  to 
maintain  and  improve  living  standards  for  California  workers,  and 
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called  on  it  not  to  "...  abdicate  the  responsibility  to  set  just  and 
decent  standards  for  California's  workers  ..."   It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  HRC's  actions  in  the  past  have  been  for  the  protection  of 
workers  in  Chinatown  garment  shops  who  do  not  work  under  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  and  thus  need  the  IWC's  protection  especially. 

Jobs  in  Action  for  Latin  Americans 

1974  was  the  third  year  of  operation  for  this  innovative  project, 
aimed  at  increasing  the  representation  of  Spanish  origin  people  in 
government  (civil  service)  jobs.  A  skills  bank  was  started  by  the 
small  JALA  staff,  based  at  the  HRC,  by  which  qualified  persons  it 
recruited  could  be  matched  with  job  openings.   JALA  learned  early 
on  that  while  many  people  were  interested  in  City,  State,  and 
Federal  civil  service  jobs,  they  did  now  know  or  understand  the 
process  of  applying  for  them.   Some  lack  of  receptiveness  by  Federal 
agencies  initially  in  the  JALA  program,  with  some  exceptions,  was 
lessened  during  1974,  due  in  part  to  the  appointment  of  16-point 
coordinators  called  for  in  the  Administration's  program  for  the 
Spanish  origin  people. 

One  vital  change  JALA  worked  on  was  the  Federal  Entrance  Examination. 
This  basic  entry-level  examination  caused  much  misunderstanding  and 
seemed  an   insurmountable  stumbling  block  to  some.   It  finally  was 
discontinued  as  of  June  30,  1974,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  profess- 
ional and  administrative  career  examination  called  PAGE. 

As  of  mid-1974,  JALA  had  received  approximately  2,000  inquires; 
more  than  1,200  applications  were  filed  (indicating  an  awareness 
of  this  program  on  the  part  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  need  for 
its  counseling  and  referral  services) .   More  than  400  of  the  latter 
obtained  civil  service  eligibility.   A  total  of  204  persons  were 
placed  in  jobs. 

JALA  was  re-funded  by  the  Mayor's  Planning  Council  in  late  1974  and 
relocated  outside  the  HRC  with  IMAGE  (a  national  organization  of 
the  Spanish  speaking  government  employees) . 

Police  Officer  Examinations  and  Female  Participation 

The  Golden  Gate  Chapter  of  the  National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW) 
requested  the  HRC's  help  in  August  of  1974  for  its  assistance  in 
working  with  the  Police  Department  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
regarding  the  physical  agility  test  for  the  Police  Office  examina- 
tion.  NOW  had  asked  that  a  physical  agility  training  class  be  set 
up  for  women  who  had  applied  for  the  Q-2  Police  Officer  positions, 
but  who  had  not  learned  of  a  pilot  training  class  set  up  by  the  Police 
Department  in  July.   Eligibility  and  criteria  to  be  used  for  passing 
applicants  for  this  examination  were  hotly  debated  subjects  among 
women  and  minority  groups  throughout  the  city,  especially  the  physical 
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agility  performance  requirements.   Women  from  NOW  and  other  groups 
asked  that  a  compensatory  physical  training  program  be  set  up  for 
women,  citing  as  a  precedent  a  program  of  1971  to  aid  minority  males 
then  applying  for  Fire  Department  jobs. 

After  a  series  of  meetings  with  Civil  Service,  NOW,  and  the  Police 
Department  arranged  by  the  HRC,  steps  were  taken  in  September  to 
work  up  a  program  of  physical  training  for  women  applicants  for 
the  Police  Department  positions.   Project  Agility,  funded  by  the 
Major's  Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  was  set  by  an  organization 
called  Coalition  to  Open  up  Protective  Services  (COPS)  ,  a  support 
group  of  feminist  groups  and  applicants.   Its  aim  was  to  identify 
and  support  resources  by  which  women  could  train  for  the  police 
office  physical  agility  test.   The  HRC  was  instrumental  in  these 
and  other  activities  to  make  it  possible  for  women  to  compete  for 
these  positions. 

Sexual  Orientation  Complaint  Versus  Pacific  Telephone 

During  1974  the  HRC  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  meet  at  the  vice- 
presidential  level  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compmy 
on  a  complaint  continuing  from  1973  that  Pacific's  personnel  policy 
discriminated  against  persons  because  of  their  sexual  orientation, 
specifically  homosexuals.   The  Pride  Foundation  had  filed  this 
complaint  on  the  basis  that  Pacific  Telephone  was  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  HRC's  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  because  it 
wilfully  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  City  to  install  and  main- 
tain public  telephone  booths. 

A  City  Attorney's  Opinion  in  1972  (on  another  discrimination  complaint) 
that  Pacific  Telephone  was  not  subject  to  the  Nondiscrimination 
Ordinance, was  ruled  in  1974  to  be  applicable  to  the  Pride  Foundation 
complaint  of  1973.   Another  City  Attorney  opinion  was  requested  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  this  opinion  had  not  been  received  by  the 
HRC. 


YOUTH      AND      EDUCATION 
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School  District  Affirmative  Action  Compliance  Committee 

There  were  four  main  points  to  the  HRC's  Recommendations  on  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District  Affirmative  Action  Compliance 
Committee: 

1.  Examination  of  the  essential  qualifications  and  abilities  needed 
for  each  particular  job,  eliminating  those  which  are  irrelevant 
and  adding  those  positions  currently  certificated  which  should 
be  expanded  to  be  either  certificated  or  classified. 

2.  Placing  accountability  for  the  effectiveness  of  an  affirmative 
action  program  upon  the  School  and  College  District  by  measur- 
ing the  quantitative  progress  made  over  identifiable  periods. 

3.  Using  that  quantitative  measurement  of  progress  as  a  measure- 
ment of  the  affirmative  action  programs,  but  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for  such  programs. 

4.  Applying  generally  used  guidelines  of  the  composition  of  the 
population  of  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
progress  toward  integration. 

The  HRC  asked,  that,  in  order  to  provide  a  measurement  of  the  continued 
sincerity  and  effectiveness  of  the  affirmative  action  program  of  the 
S.F.U.S.D.,  the  Board  of  Education  establish  an  Affirmative  Action 
Compliance  Committee  following  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  chaired  by  Dr.  Zuretti  Goosby  and  patterned  after  the 
1972-73  Committee  on  School  Administration  chaired  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.C. 
Ubalde,  Jr. 

Affirmative  Action  by  the  Board  of  Education 

The  HRC  adopted  Principles  of  Affirmative  Action  in  Public  School 
Employment  on  June  22,  1972,  and  reiterated  this  support  and  urged 
establishment  of  an  affirmative  action  compliance  committee  February 
14,  1974.   The  Board  of  Education  failed  to  adopt  the  Superintendent's 
resolution  on  affirmative  action  in  June,  and  the  HRC  in  October  then 
voted  to  endorse  the  Recommendation  on  Affirmative  Action  of  the 
Supertendent  of  Schools  and  urge  him  to  re-introduce  it  at  the  Board 
of  Education,  asking  also  that  if  he  perceived  any  difficulties  in 
re- introducing  it,  he  contact  the  HRC  to  discuss  resolution  of  them. 
The  Supertendent' s  Resolution  included  provision  for  Board  appoint- 
ment of  seven  of  fifteen  members  of  an  Affirmative  Action  Compliance 
Committee,  and  that  the  HRC  be  requested  to  report  on  its  enforcement 
of  the  Nondiscrimination  Ordinance  covering  S.F.U.S.D.  contractors 
and  suppliers. 
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Dialogue  on  Community  Concerns  About  School  Integration  and  Bus 
Transportation 

During  the  year,  the  members  of  the  HRC,  through  the  Youth  and 
Education  Committee,  engaged  in  discussions  on  this  vital  subject. 
The  impact  of  the  trend  of  families  (largely  white  and  middleclass) 
moving  out  of  the  City  was  the  trigger  for  the  Commissioner  concerns 
specifically.   Reasons  for  moving  included  the  high  cost  of  housing, 
lack  of  family  housing  (discrimination  in  rentals  against  families 
with  children  is  a  side  issue  to  this) ,  employment  opportunities 
elsewhere,  upward  mobility,  an  increase  in  crime  and  violence  in 
the  cities,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  education 
available  to  children  in  public  schools.   Generally  the  Committee 
members  felt  that  integrated  schools  were  desirable  for  children 
who  presently  were  in  the  City  and  that  some  families  would  move 
back  into  the  City  eventually.   One  feeling  expressed  in  the  HRC 
discussions,  which  led  to  no  specific  action  but  were  a  surfacing 
of  Commissioners'  involvement  in  this  issue,  was  that  the  so-called 
middle-class  "flight"  from  the  City  transcended  only  educational 
concerns. 

Lau  V.  Nichols  Supreme  Court  Decision  and  Bilingual  Education 

This  one  issue  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  Committee's  and  the 
HRC's  educational  concerns  during  all  of  1974.   Numerous  speakers 
(from  community  organizations,  education  groups,  the  School  Dis- 
trict, etc)  appeared  at  HRC  meetings  to  present  their  points  of 
view  on  what  the  Supreme  Court  decision  (which,  essentially,  said 
that  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  was  required  to  pro- 
vide English  language  education  to  non  or  limited  English-speaking 
children,  since  they  were  in  effect  being  denied  equal  educational 
opportunity)  would  mean.   A  survey  conducted  in  March  of  1973  had 
shown  that  1,700  City  public  school  students  were  classified  as 
non  English-speaking,  and  approximately  7,400  were  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking. 

The  HRC,  which  had  worked  for  years  to  focus  attention  on  the 
bilingual  needs  of  City  public  school  children,  early  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  School  District  would  name  the  kind  of  represen- 
tative Citizens  Task  Force  for  Bilingual  Education  (as  mandated  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  May  of  1974)  that  would  be  a  source  of 
recommendations  to  the  Board  for  establishment  of  a  meaningful 
program,  whether  a  crash  program  on  English  of  a  bilingual/bicul- 
tural  program.   It  was  on  these  latter  two  points  that  a  storm  of 
community  interest  and  discussion  ensued  during  the  rest  of  1974 
and  continued  on  over  to  1975. 

The  HRC's  formal  statement  was  adopted  in  March  of  1974.   It  read: 
"The  HRC  supports  the  establishment  of  a  citizen's  Task  Force  by  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  the  function  of  which  would  be  to 
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assist  the  Board  in  developing  a  City-wide  comprehensive  plan  for 
English  as  a  Second  Language/bilingual  education  for  the  purposes 
of  (a)  complying  with  the  order  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  (b) 
submitting  it  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  approval;  and  (c) 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  limited  English-speaking  stu- 
dents not  otherwise  covered  by  the  order." 

The  HRC  further  recommended  that  adequate  staff  and  resources  be 
provided  from  available  local,  State,  and  Federal  sources,  and 
that  any  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  have  significant 
input  from  this  Task  Force. 

Status  Report:   Bilingual  Education  in  San  Francisco  1973-1974 

An  extensive  report  compiled  and  written  by  Gail  Roberts  of  the 
HRC  staff  for  the  Youth  and  Education  Committee,  was  presented 
in  detail  to  the  HRC  at  one  of  its  regular  meetings  in  November 
of  1974. 

The  report  noted  that  the  HRC's  concerns  in  this  area  dated  back 
seven  years  when  it  "aroused  the  conscience  of  the  community  and 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District"  by  raising  the  issue 
of  students  sitting  in  classrooms  unable  to  understand  the  teacher 
because  of  a  limited  command  (or  none  at  all)  of  English.   The 
S.F.U.S.D.'s  Chinese  and  Spanish  Bilingual  programs  were  establish- 
ed, and  the  Bilingual  Office  budget  grew  from  $190,000.00,  totally 
out  of  the  regular  elementary-secondary  budget,  in  1966-67,  to 
$2,787,379  in  1973-74.   This  status  report  was  one  of  a  number  of 
annual  ones  which  categorized  the  language  assistance  programs, 
provided  information  as  to  the  numbers  of  pupils  being  served, 
those  in  need,  and  the  budget  allocations. 

The  1973-74  report  cited  the  Lau  vs.  Nichols  case  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  January  of  1974  requiring  the  School  Dis- 
trict to  "take  affirmative  action  steps  to  rectify . .language 
deficiencies  tending  to  exclude  national  origin-minority  group 
children  from  effective  participation  in  the  educational  program 
offered."   Statistical  tables  provided  in  the  HRC  report  showed, 
among  many  other  facts,  that  3,658  students  (Chinese,  both  Canto- 
nese and  Mandarin  dialect  speaking,  Spanish,  Filipino,  Japanese, 
Korean,  Samoan,  and  Other  languages)  were  identified  by  their 
teachers  as  "in  need  and  in  language  assistance  programs";  2,853 
identified  as  "not  in  programs  but  in  need  of  language  assistance" 
for  a  total  of  6,511  in  both  categories. 

Students  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Manual 

This  Manual  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  June  17,  1971. 
It  was  the  result  of  intensive  work  by  the  City-wide  Youth  Council 
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of  the  HRC  in  cooperation  with  School  District  staff,  professional 
organizations  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.   Sixty-five 
thousand  copies  of  a  one-page  summary  of  the  Manual  were  distri- 
buted by  the  District  to  each  secondary  school  student  in  January 
of  1974.  A  survey  of  implementation  of  the  Manual  was  requested 
by  the  Director  of  Pupil  Services.   Its  findings  and  recommendations 
were  discussed  before  the  HRC  in  March  of  1974  before  presentation 
to  the  Board  of  Education.   Twenty-five  schools  were  covered.   It 
showed  that  students,  on  the  whole,  did  not  know  about  the  Manual 
nor  did  they  seem  concerned.   Because  of  these  and  other  findings, 
most  of  the  recommendations  pertained  to  the  publicizing  of  the 
Manual  by  administrators  to  (1)  make  students  aware  of  the  Manual 
and  appeals  procedures  in  their  school;  and  (2)  make  students 
aware  that  the  appeals  procedure  can  work  for  them  whatever  their 
personal  feelings-  toward  their  school's  administration.   Means 
recommended  for  the  publicizing  included  designated  staff,  teachers 
dr  counselors  as  student  rights  resources;  use  of  the  Manual  in 
social  studies  lesson  plans;  skits  and  films;  copies  of  the  appeals 
procedure  to  each  student;  copies  of  the  Manual  in  school  libraries; 
posting  on  bulletin  boards  of  the  Manual  and  appeals  procedure  forms, 
etc. 

Mission  Rebels'  Breakfast  Program 

The  HRC  had  spoken  out  before  on  matters  pertaining  to  school  break- 
fast programs,  calling  for  expansion  of  the  free  program,  supporting 
the  schools'  efforts  to  establish  an  efficient  central  kitchen,  etc. 
In  this  case  it  heard  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  operation 
planned  by  the  Mission  Rebels,  a  successful  youth  service  program 
in  the  Mission  District  of  the  City.   The  HRC  had  learned  that  an 
estimated  100,000  private  and  public  school  children  in  San  Francisco 
suffered  to  some  extend  from  nutritional  breakfast  needs  and  that 
the  City  was  the  largest  in  the  country  without  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  meet  these  needs.   The  program  based  on  Federal  (HEW)  money, 
designed  to  provide  free  and/or  reduced  price  breakfasts  to  all 
pupils  enrolled  in  14  San  Francisco  public  elementary  schools  in 
the  greater  Mission  District,  a  program  to  operate  during  the  1974-75 
school  year. 

HRC  endorsement  of  this  program  was  coupled  with  a  Resolution  in 
support  of  the  School  Breakfast  Program.   The  Resolution  noted  the 
beneficial  effect  on  learning  and  a  reduction  in  absenteeism  of 
school  breakfast  programs,  cited  spiralling  food  costs,  and  the 
absence  of  Federally-funded  programs  in  the  City,  and  supported 
the  concept  of  free,  hot,  nutritious  breakfasts  for  all  City  school 
children  and  the  concept  that  the  S.F.U.S.D.  was  responsible  for 
seeing  that  they  were  provided. 
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HRC  Youth  Venereal  Disease  Control  Project 

The  HRC's  Project  to  Combat  the  Spread  of  Venereal  Disease  Among 
Adolescents  (funded  by  the  City  Clinic  of  the  San  Francisco  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  through 
a  grant  from  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  through  the  Division 
of  Venereal  Disease  Control)  completed  its  second  year  of  operation 
on  June  30,  1974. 

The  peer  education  pilot  project,  which  began  in  1972,  utilized 
twenty  student  health  aides,  who,  trained  by  a  public  health  edu- 
cator and  supervised  by  two  college  students  who  were  HRC  staff 
members,  worked  ten  hours  per  week  before  and  after  school,  during 
lunch  hours  or  free  periods.   Their  main  function  was  to  inform 
youth  of  accurate  VD  information  and  where  to  go  for  help.   These 
were  some  of  the  means  the  health  aides  used:   one-to-one  coun- 
seling; classroom  presentations;  distribution  of  VD  literature, 
much  of  it  prepared  by  the  aides  themselves;  use  of  radio,  TV,  plays, 
and  a  movie,  "The  Mistaken  Identity."  The  project  was  received 
enthusiastically  by  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  students. 
In  a  survey  after  the  first  year  of  the  project  of  some  4,000 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  employees,  80%  said  that  they  had 
discussed  VD  with  a  Health  Aide  on  either  a  one-to-one  or  group 
basis. 

A  more  significant  result  was  the  continued  decline  in  the  VD  rate 
in  the  15-19  age  group.   In  1968,  San  Francisco  had  a  high  of  5,310 
VD  cases  per   100,000  in  that  age  group.   In  1973,  the  rate  was 
2,468  per   100,000.   During  the  same  time  period,  VD  rates  contin- 
ued to  increase  to  well  over  5,000  cases  per  100,00  in  both  the 
20-24  and  25-34  age  groups. 

The  VD  Project  began  its  third  year  of  operation  in  June  of  1974. 
Its  singular  success  received  local  and  even  national  attention. 

Resolution  on  the  Teaching  of  Reading 

The  Committee  recommended  (after  a  study  by  its  subcommittee),  and 
the  HRC  adopted  in  the  early  summer  of  1974,  a  three-part  Resolution: 
Reading  as  a  Priority:   The  Teaching  of  Reading  by  Professionals.  It 
was  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  key  school  district  staff, 
The  Resolution  read:   "That  to  resolve  the  technical  difficulties 
in  ordering  reading  materials  a  thorough  study  is  urged  of  the  use 
of  the  City  Purchasing  Department,  alternate  purchasing  systems, 
and  the  feasibility  of  a  contract  arrangement  with  publishers. 
That  in-service  training  programs  which  are  planned  on-site  for 
teachers  of  reading,  sometimes  meeting  as  a  group,  and  sometimes 
meeting  on-site,  be  held  during  instructional  days  or  on  release 
time.   That  process  evaluation  on  a  school-by-school  basis  using 
pre  and  post  measures  as  well  as  other  indicators  on  all  the  read- 
ing programs , regardless  of  funding  sources  conducted  by  trained 
evaluators,  must  be  mandated  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive,  competent 
evaluation  of  the  site  programs." 
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Reading  as  a  Priority 

HRC  involvement  in  the  Reading  Task  Force  work  it  considered  a  major 
project  in  the  educational  field,  and  its  contribution  was  on  the 
emphasis  on  assisting  parents  to  become  involved  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  work.   The  Task  Force  itself  grew  out  of  a  Youth  &  Education 
Committee  subcommittee  on  reading.   It  conducted  Parent  Information 
Workshops  in  diverse  neighborhoods  in  the  City,  and  representation 
included  the  Sunset-Parkside  Education  Action  Council,  the  Califor- 
nia Teachers  Association,  the  Community  Street-workers  Center,  the 
Ingleside  Community  learning  Center,  Self-Help  for  the  Aging,  the 
Parent  Teachers  Association,  the  San  Francisco  Educational  Auxil- 
iary, Black  Women  Organized  for  Action,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council,  School  District  Zone  Councils,  etc. 

Goals  of  the  Task  Force  included: 

-  improvement  of  the  reading  levels  of  City  children  as  soon 
as  possible 

-  development  of  a  partnership  between  the  schools  and  the 
community  in  order  to  develop  cooperative  approaches  to 
reading  improvement 

-  utilization  of  the  media  to  develop  the  positive  image  of 
reading 

Objectives  included  encouraging  parents  to  express  their  ideas  on 
how  to  achieve  reading  improvement,  encouraging  the  establishment 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  Certified  Employees  Council  of  reading 
as  one  of  the  factors  of  a  teacher's  evaluation,  encouraging  teachers 
to  take  reading  in-service  training  programs,  supporting  programs 
initiated  at  school  sites,  encouraging  the  upgrading  of  elementary 
level  library  programs  etc. 

City  Office  of  Services  to  Children 

The  Committee  studied  the  options  available  for  and  the  functions  to 
be  accomplished  by  an  Office  or  Commission  of  Services  to  Children 
for  approximately  twelve  months.   There  was  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  combined  Office  of  Services  for  Children  and  Youth;   it 
was  determined  that  such  a  combination  was  not  feasible. 

On  Committee  recommendation,  the  HRC  formally  endorsed  the  Board  of 
Supervisor's  Resolution  creating  an  Office  (or  Commission)  of  Ser- 
vices for  Children  with  the  provision  for  adequate  funding.   This 
Office,  however,  was  not  created  during  the  1974  calendar  year. 
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Juvenile  Detention  Facilities  Complaints  Study 

The  HRC  has  been  involved  in  this  study  as  an  outgrowth  of  complaints 
arising  in  1972  brought  by  the  Citizens  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
others  alleging  racial  discrimination  in  the  assignment  of  juvenile 
offenders  to  private  placement  institutions  by  the  Juvenile  Court. 
In  1973,  therefore,  the  HRC  studied  the  Hidden  Valley  and  Leg  Cabin 
Ranches,  for  ethnic  balance  of  faculty  and  other  concerns.   HRC 
staff  during  1974  made  two  basic  recommendations  based  on  complaints 
of  Log  Cabin  juveniles  and  the  Youth  Guidance  Center: 

1.  Expand  the  Citizens  Task  Force  to  cover  both  Hidden  Valley  and 
Log  Cabin  ranches  and  to  include  the  operations  headed  both  by 
the  School  District  and  the  Youth  Guidance  Center. 

2.  Codify  procedures  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
young  people  at  the  ranches,  disseminating  the  information  to 
the  students,  their  parents,  and  the  staff. 

The  HRC  also  was  in  contact  with  the  Juvenile  Court  seeking  full 
information  on  complaints  received. 

Chinese  Youth  Program 

The  HRC  in  1972  developed  a  program  aimed  at  assisting  foreign-born 
Chinese  youth  and  organized  an  advisory  board  from  the  community  - 
all  after  the  Board  of  Supervisors  had  approved  an  appropriation  for 
a  Chinese  Youth  Program.   The  funds  were  to  come  from  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  money.   The  program  was  stymied,  however,  when  funds  dried 
up.   In  1974,  the  Mayor's  Office  okayed  funding  for  a  small  part  of 
the  program,  aimed  at  foreign-born  Chinese  youth  in  the  junior  high 
schools,  but  funds  were  again  frozen. 

Impact  of  School  Temporary  Attendance  Permits 

In  Committee  discussions  with  school  officials  in  charge  of  integration 
and  desegration,  it  learned  that  the  issuance  of  Temporary  Attendance 
Permits  (TAPs)  by  the  School  District  as  the  school  year  1974-1975 
opened  had  to  some  extent  negated  the  original  intent  of  the  deseg- 
regation plan.   Thousands  of  these  permits  were  sought  and  granted 
as  school  began,  and  as  increased  bus  transportation  plans  were  put 
into  action.   The  officials  reported  that  the  range  of  minority  group 
students  in  the  City's  public  schools  was  different  from  what  had 
been  planned  as  a  result  of  the  TAPs.   The  TAPs  (which  permitted 
students  for  various  reasons  to  remain  in  the  schools  their  parents 
chose  for  them  to  attend)  were  said  to  have  made  it  possible  for 
some  of  the  quality  education  programs  to  be  made  effective.   It 
was  noted  in  HRC  duscussion  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  in  effect 
created  a  kind  of  open  enrollment  through  its  authorization  of  TAPs  - 
the  kind  of  device  used  in  the  South  to  avoid  integration. 
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Education  for  the  People 

The  HRC's  Coordinator  of  Community  Relations  was  a  member  during 
the  year  of  the  Education  for  the  People  steering  committee  which 
was  charged  with  implementing  a  1972  California  law  requiring  that 
educational  goals  be  set  up  in  each  school  district  and  each  school 
throughout  the  State.   Education  for  the  People  carried  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  HRC. 

A  presentation  be  a  member  of  the  steering  committee,  which  in  San 
Francisco  was  composed  of  some  thirty  persons  representing  community 
groups  and  Board  of  Education  members  was  made  at  an  HRC  meeting. 
The  intent  of  the  committee  was  to  generate  interest  and  be  of 
assistance  to  schools,  through  meetings  with  staff  and  parents, 
for  input  into  the  setting  of  goals.   The  co-chairperson  of  the 
San  Francisco  committee  said  that  some  difficulties  occurred  be- 
cause not  all  school  administrators  supported  the  committee  concept. 
"It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  some  educators  to  listen  to  lay 
people,"  she  said. 

The  1973-1974  Report  on  Programs  for  the  Gifted 

A  detailed  study/progress  report  was  prepared  by  HRC  staff  and  the 
Committee  on  the  public  schools'  Gifted  Program  at  the  elementary, 
junior  high,  and  senior  high  school  levels.   Minority  group  parti- 
cipation at  each  of  the  foregoing  levels  was,  respectively,  56%, 
57%  and  38.2%.   A  number  of  recommendations  made  by  the  HRC  in 
December  1971  had  been  acted  on,  including  the  utilization  of  a 
psychologist  from  the  Association  of  Black  Psychologists  as  con- 
sultant to  the  program,  and  the  presence  of  a  minority  group  staff 
person  as  a  regular  member  of  the  Identification  and  Placement 
Committee. 

Counseling  in  the  Public  Schools 

The  HRC's  long  Counseling  in  the  Public  Schools  Report  commended 
the  Board  of  Education  for  its  reorganization  of  the  Counseling 
and  Guidance  services  in  their  transfer  from  the  Special  Education 
Service  Division  to  Operations  and  Instruction  Division.   To  fur- 
ther strengthen  counseling,  the  HRC  recommendations  included: 

1.  The  inclusion  of  the  budgeting  process  in  the  above  transfer. 

2.  Incorporation  of  Social  Work,  Psychology,  and  Attendance  Ser- 
vices, and  other  units  under  the  Director  of  Pupil  Services. 

3.  Development  by  every  school  of  a  needs  assessment  of  guidance 
and  counseling  services. 

4.  Expansion  of  the  use  of  counseling  centers,  grade-level  counse- 
lors, multiple  group  counseling,  and  differentiated  staffing. 
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5.   Expansion  of  personal  problems  counseling  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  scool  levels. 

Report  on  School  District  Suspensions  Policies 

The  Committee's  concern  about  the  large  number  of  suspensions  (3,868 
in  1973-1974),  including  large  numbers  of  minority  children,  led  to 
a  full  report  on  the  subject. 

The  report  by  staff  showed  that  in  elementary  schools  at  the  primary 
level,  126  children  were  suspended  during  the  1973-1974  school  year, 
73  of  them  Black,  29  other  White,  and  16  without  ethnic  identifica- 
tion.  The  major  reason  for  suspension  at  this  level  was  insubordi- 
nation/defiance . 

The  junior  high  schools  had  the  highest  school-year  suspensions  - 
1,775. 

Insubordination/defiance  led  the  list  again  with  723  suspensions  for 
this  reason,  followed  by  366  for  fighting.   Of  the  total  1,775,  988 
were  Black,  247  other  White,  246  Latino  and  65  Chinese. 

In  the  senior  highs,  457  (of  a  total  of  1,150  suspensions)  were  for 
insubordination,  163  for  fighting,  118  for  truancy/cutting,  74  for 
smoking  and  60  for  possession  of  drugs.   The  ethnic  breakdown  was  778 
Black,  197  other  White,  79  Latino,  38  Filipino  and  37  Chinese. 

A  number  of  recommendations  on  suspensions  were  included  in  the  report, 
which  was  adopted  in  full  by  the  HRC.   They  included: 

-  informing  parents  of  school  expectations  and  parental  responsi- 
bility including  reasons  for  suspensions. 

-  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  suspensions. 

-  revision  of  recording  procedures  to  indicate  the  ethnic  identity 
of  the  teacher  or  administrator  initiating  the  suspension,  what 
took  place,  and  alternatives  explored  prior  to  suspension. 

-  exploration  of  reasons  for  the  disproportionately  high  inci- 
dence of  Blacks  suspended. 

-  in-service  training  to  include  discussion  of  cultural  differ- 
ences in  behavior,  and  alternate  approaches  in  lieu  of  suspen- 
tions. 

The  HRC  Status  Report  was  intended  as  a  factual  background  document, 
with  an  analysis  and  set  of  recommendations  to  come  for  the  Committee 
later.   Among  items  of  be  discussed  in  the  weeks  ensuing  after  this 
late-in-the-year  report  were: 
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1.  The  differences  between  bilingual  programs  with  what  are  in 
effect  bicultural  programs,  with  some  on  the  HRC  urging  that 
multicultural  approaches  be  clearly  organized  as  such,  and  not 
confused  under  bilingual  headings,  especially  for  students  who 
already  speak  English. 

2.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  retain  children  of  a  partic- 
ular group  in  bilingual/bicultural  programs  from  kindergarten 
through  the  twelth  grade. 

HRC  Stand  on  National  Socialist  White  Peoples'  Party  (NAZI) 

Reacting  to  widespread  community  outrage  at  a  violent  confrontation 
at  a  Board  of  Education  meeting  in  early  1974  between  members  of 
the  audience  and  a  group  identifying  themselves  as  members  of  the 
National  Socialist  White  Peoples'  Party  and  dressed  in  Nazi  uni- 
forms, the  HRC  adopted  a  formal  Statement  on  the  National  Socialist 
White  Peoples'  Party  in  San  Francisco. 

Public  appearances  by  the  uniformed  San  Francisco  Nazi  group  and 
distribution  of  their  literature  became  more  prevalent  during  the 
year. 

The  HRC's  statement  reminded  San  Franciscans  of  the  basic  hatred 
content  of  Nazism  -  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  Protestant 
churches,  of  Jews,  of  Blacks,  of  Masons,  etc.   It  reminded  that 
Nazism  stood  for  Ihe  killing  of  tens  of  millions  of  human  beings  in 
the  world.   But  the  HRC  stated  also  that,  "We  are  also  quite  posi- 
tive that  the  National  Socialist  White  Peoples'  Party  is  not  going 
to  get  any  following  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area."  And  the  HRC 
called  on  the  community  "...  not  to  let  our  revulsion  for  these 
people  drag  us  down  to  their  same  level  of  barbarism."  The  HRC 
advocated  that  "the  test  of  our  commitment  to  freedom  is  not  when 
we  allow  people  with  whom  we  agree  to  speak  -  but  when  we  allow 
people  whom  we  detest  to  speak.   The  City  of  San  Francisco  and 
San  Franciscans  detest  the  Nazis,  but  we  must  allow  them  to  speak, 
within  the  limits  of  the  First  Amendment." 

Chinese  Leaders'  Meeting  with  School  Counsel 

After  LeRoy  Cannon  was  appointed  attorney  for  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District,  the  HRC  Director  set  up  a  meeting  between  Cannon  and 
leaders  of  the  Chinese  community  to  help  develop  better  communications 
between  it  and  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  on  the  sen- 
sitive issues  revolving  around  integration,  school  assignments,  and 
"freedom  schools." 


HOUSING 
AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
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Fair  Housing  Planning  Committee  and  Neighborhood  Integration 

In  1974,  the  HRC  continued  its  work  begun  in  1973  through  the  housing 
staff's  active  participation  in  the  Fair  Housing  Planning  Committee. 
The  Committee's  sixteen  recommendations  for  the  racial,  ethnic  and 
economic  integration  of  San  Francisco's  neighborhoods  were  studied 
during  the  year  by  the  HRC,  which  made  endorsements  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  HRC's  standing  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Committee. 
In  some  cases  the  HRC  had  recommendations  or  qualifications  of  its 
own  to  add  to  the  original  sixteen  as  they  came  from  the  FHPC.   For 
example,  on  Recommendation  11,  on  establishment  of  a  land  bank  with 
priority  of  suitable  public  land  for  low  and  moderate  income  housing, 
the  HRC  recommended  that  a  City  agency  "determine  or  assist  in  the 
determination  of  when  a  property  is  surplus,  and  to  mandate  dispo- 
sition as  surplus  when  its  status  has  been  appropriately  determined." 
On  one  recommendation  of  the  FHPC,  calling  for  investigation  of  the 
use  of  mobile  homes  for  ownership,  the  HRC  took  no  position.   On  the 
FHPC  recommendation  for  "establishment  of  a  rent  grievance  board  to 
arbitrate  complaints  of  excessive  rent  increases,"  the  HRC  approved 
it  "under  circumstances  supporting  City  emergency  action  under  the 
police  power."   It  was  noted  that  San  Francisco  is  the  fourth  highest 
median  rent  city  in  the  country,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  that  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  has 
reported  that  based  on  the  1970  Census,  47%  of  the  San  Francisco 
households  pay  25%  or  more  of  their  incomes  for  rent. 

Park  Merced  Condominium  Conversion  and  Tenant  Opposition 

The  HRC  concerns  on  the  proposal  by  the  owners  of  Park  Merced,  Inc., 
(a  3,500  unit  apartment  complex  in  San  Francisco  with  many  moderate- 
income  rent  levels)  for  conversion  to  condominiums  were,  if  the 
conversion  were  permitted  (by  the  City  Planning  Commission)  that 
the  moderate- income  level  of  tenancy  should  be  maintained,  that 
recreation  and  open  space  be  preserved,  and  that  Park  Merced  resi- 
dents be  informed  of  proposals  in  process. 

The  Planning  Commission  ultimately  ruled  that  the  Park  Merced  manage- 
ment application  for  conversion  to  condominiums  did  not  comply  with 
the  City's  Master  Plan;  and  the  application  was  denied  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Works. 

Draft  Subdivision  Ordinance 

The  HRC  took  an  active  role  in  developing  recommended  safeguards  for 
residents  in  a  Draft  Subdivision  Ordinance  prepared  by  the  City's 
Public  Works  and  Planning  Departments  to  apply  to  all  developments 
in  the  City  of  five  or  more  units  including  new  condominiums  and  con- 
dominium conversions,  i.e.  from  rentals  to  condominium  units.   The 
HRC's  Statement  on  the  Draft  Subdivision  Ordinance  was  adopted  in 
the  fall  of  1974.   This  Statement  supported  a  City  Planning  Commission 
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request  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  an  extension  of  a  condominium 
moratorium  in  order  to  give  all  concerned  time  to  express  their  views 
on  the  draft  ordinance.   The  HRC  called   for:   affirmative  action 
sales  programs;  provision  for  preserving  and  increasing  housing  for 
low  and  moderate- income  persons,  especially  for  families  with  children 
and  for  the  elderly;  clear  definitions  of  low  and  moderate  income; 
minimizing  displacement  of  residents  and  the  impact  of  eviction;  and 
greater  citizen  participation. 

A  number  of  recommendations  of  the  HRC  were  adopted  by  the  City  Planning 
Commission;  those  that  were  not  were  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

Opposition  to  Residential  Demolitions  in  the  St.  Francis  Hospital 
Expansion  Plan 

An  expansion  building  plan  proposed  by  the  St.  Francis  Hospital  that 
would  call  for  demolition  of  52  studio  and  one  bedroom  apartments 
renting  for  modest  prices  brought  forth  an  HRC  position  that  the  City 
Planning  Commission  should  give  fullest  consideration  to  its  own 
policy  of  conserving  the  City's  low  and  moderate-income  housing 
supply. 

Housing  Discrimination  Against  Families  with  Children 

A  City  Ordinance  to  prohibit  housing  discrimination  against  children 
was  supported  strongly  by  the  HRC,  with  certain  specific  recommended 
amendments  including  non-crowding  and  enforcement  provisions. 

On  March  8,  the  proposed  ordinance  was  defeated.  The  HRC  issued  a 
formal  statement  expressing  shock  at  the  defeat,  citing  previously 
expressed  official  positions  favoring  the  retention  of  families  in 
the  City,  for  one  thing.  The  HRC  said:  "The  problem  remains.  The 
problem  of  a  decent  place  for  families  with  children  to  live  in  San 
Francisco  has  not  gone  away  because  eight  Supervisors  voted  no.  We 
believe  the  parents  and  organizations  that  supported  this  ordinance 
will  continue  to  seek  a  solution."   It  called  for  Board  reconsideration. 

Ethnic  Data  in  Housing  Requested  of  City  Planning  Commission 

The  City  Planning  Commission  was  asked  by  the  HRC  to  include  and 
correlate  racial  and  ethnic  data  in  its  housing  and  residential  studies 
and  reports  in  a  formal  action  taken  during  1974.   The  HRC  noted  that 
the  City  has  no  continuing  data  on  changes  in  residential, racial  and 
ethnic  patterns  and  conditions  correlated  with  other  residential 
factors  which  can  be  monitored  and  serve  as  information  for  plans 
and  actions.   The  Planning  Commission's  periodic  housing  studies, 
its  surveys  of  rental  housing  vacancies,  and  the  annual  housing 
inventory  serve  as  basic  information  to  the  City  Planning  Department 
and  to  other  City  agencies,  including  the  HRC.   It  would  help  if 
they  also  contained  the  data  on  racial  and  ethnic  identification. 
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HRC  as  Appeals  Board  for  Home  Ownership  Loan  Program 

In  response  to  a  request  by  representatives  of  a  proposed  Haight- 
Ashbury  Home  Ownership  Assistance  Program,  the  HRC  agreed  formally 
to  serve,  at  least  on  a  trial  basis,  as  an  appeals  board  in  appro- 
priate cases  regarding  the  down  payment  loan  assistance  aspects  of 
the  program,  or  authorize  a  qualified  committee  to  do  so. 

Continuing  International  Hotel  Low-Rent  Housing  Crisis 

Again  during  1974,  the  crisis  involving  the  International  Hotel  and 
its  mostly  elderly,  Asian  pensioners  living  at  very  low  rents  sur- 
faced.  The  HRC  has  been  involved  in  this  community  issue  since 
1968,  when  there  began  efforts  by  owners  of  the  property,  located 
on  Kearny  Street  in  Chinatown,  to  obtain  eviction  of  the  tenants 
preparatory  to  demolition  of  the  building  and  replacement  with 
some  commercial  enterprise.   International  Hotel  became  a  City- 
wide  issue  in  1969  and  1970,  with  students,  neighborhood  residents, 
community,  civic  and  church  organizations  -  and  the  HRC  -  rallying 
to  support  the  residents  of  the  International.   In  1970,  a  3  year 
lease  was  concluded  between  the  owners  and  the  Tenants  Association 
which  then  did  extensive  repair  work.   When  that  expired,  the  ten- 
ants got  a  month-by-month  lease. 

In  late  1974,  after  sale  of  the  property  to  the  Four  Seas  Corpor- 
ation, a  30  day  eviction  notice  was  sent  to  the  Tenants  Association 
and  the  crisis  re-appeared,  exacerbated  by  the  even  more  critically 
short  supply  of  decent  low  rental  housing  in  the  City. 

The  HRC's  formal  recommendation  was  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
City's  residential  needs,  the  best  use  of  the  International  property 
was  a  continuance  as  low-rent  housing  and  community  service  resource. 
It  called  on  owners,  tenants,  and  City  agencies  concerned  to  resolve 
current  problems  through  long-term  arrangements,  including  health 
and  safety  repairs. 
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Energy  Crisis  Effect  on  Minority  and  Low-Income  Communities 

The  Social  Programs  Committee  study  of  the  energy  crisis  issue 
grew  out  of  concerns  of  how  public  and  private  industry  policy 
affected  particularly  those  minority  and  poor  communities  which 
form  its  constituency. 

The  HRC,  after  full  discussion  and  with  the  guidelines  of  its  spe- 
cific concerns  about  the  effects  on  unemployed,  mixed  residential 
commercial  neighborhoods,  low-income  people,  etc.,  adopted  a  five- 
point  set  of  recommendations.   They  included  urging  the  State  to 
move  for  an  immediate  increase  in  the  size  and  duration  of  unem- 
ployment benefits;  that  City  policy  on  street  lighting  consider 
the  effect  of  street  darkness  on  persons  living  in  mixed  commer- 
cial/residential areas;  that  the  Municipal  Railway  System  be  up- 
graded; that  State  and  Federal  gas  taxes  be  used  to  improve  mass 
transit  systems,  not  limited  to  highway  construction;  and  that  the 
State  study  a  rollback  in  automobile  insurance  rates  in  view  of 
curbs  on  highway  speeds  and  the  predicted  significant  drop  in 
accident  rates. 

Filipino  Veterans'  Fight  for  Naturalization  -  HR  11963 

During  1974  the  Committee  was  active  in  its  support  of  HR  11963  in 
the  Congress  (formally  endorsed  by  the  HRC)  which  would  extend  to 
a  small  number  of  Filipino  veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Far  East  (World  War  II)  naturalization  rights  that  were  granted 
in  1946,  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  to  fellow  comrades.   The 
situation  became  critical  because  of  the  move  by  the  local  San 
Francisco  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to  proceed  with 
deportation.   The  Filipino  community  testified  before  the  HRC 
(notably  the  Filipino-American  Veterans  Committee).   An  HRC  Com- 
missioner and  staff  met  with  the  INS  Regional  Director  to  protest. 
Cases  were  to  be  decided  individually  and  the  INS  position  was 
eased  somewhat.   The  veteran's  case  was  before  the  courts  in  the 
late  fall  of  1974,  and  the  measure  (HR  11963)  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  where  the  impeachment  proceedings  delayed 
much  action.   In  October  of  1974,  a  U.S.  District  Court  judge 
granted  a  six-month  extension  of  the  case  after  hearing  presenta- 
tions from  both  sides.   Five  bills  also  were  pending  in  the  Congress 
granting  relief. 

RecommendationsAddressing  Unemployment  in  San  Francisco 

Early  recognition  of  the  growing  seriousness  of  the  unemployment 
rate  for  San  Francisco  and  its  particularly  harsh  consequences 
for  the  minority  and  low- income  constituency  the  HRC  serves,  led 
to  a  formal  set  of  Recommendations  Addressing  Unemployment  in  San 
Francisco  adopted  in  early  spring  by  the  HRC.   The  recommendations 
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statement  was  subtitled:   "An  assessment  of  what  new  statistics 
mean,  in  terms  of  a  measurement  of  the  real  gravity  in  minority  and 
low-income  communities  and  the  inadequacy  of  present  manpower  pro- 
grams." 

Committee  research  noted  that  in  the  first  month  of  1974,  the  State's 
unemployment  rate  as  reported  officially  was  7.3%,  or  700,000  per- 
sons out  of  work,  one-third  and  one-quarter  higher  than  under  the  old 
formula  pattern,  thus  encompassing  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Federal  employment  and  unemployment  rates.   Though  more  inclusive, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  new  formula  did  not  include:   persons 
who  have  stopped  looking  for  work;  persons  who  work  only  a  few 
hours  a  day  or  week;  isolated  communities  such  as  Native  Americans 
on  reservations;  and  transient  persons. 

The  recommendations  forwarded  to  all  legislative  and  government 
sources  from  the  HRC  included: 

1.  enlarged  Congressional  funding  for  public  service  employment 

2.  funding  by  the  State  for  a  more  detailed  survey  of  unemployment 

3.  increased  appropriations  for  manpower  training  programs 

4.  rejection  of  the  idea  that  increases  in  unemployment  are  acceptable 

5.  emphasis  that  new  job  sites  created  in  San  Francisco  which  are 
heavily  white-collar  will  be  filled  by  commuters  unless  methods 
are  created  to  place  San  Francisco  residents  in  a  respectable 
proportion  of  them. 

Emergency  Employment  Act  Funding  Jobs  Crisis 

During  the  early  spring  of  1974,  the  crisis  of  the  EEA-funded  jobs 
in  San  Francisco  arosewith  rumors  that  the  City's  allocation  of  EEA 
money  would  be  cut  to  about  55  percent  of  the  funds  received  two 
years  earlier  because  other  areas  in  the  U.S.  had  had  large  jumps 
in  unemployment  and  become  eligible  for  these  monies.   The  HRC  had 
some  20  staff  members  whose  salaries  were  paid  through  the  Federal 
EEA.   Though  San  Francisco's  unemployment  rate  was  consistently 
much  higher  in  this  period  (8  to  8^%  as  opposed  to  the  5  to  5^% 
nationally  at  that  time),  there  were  fears  that  many  City  jobs  under 
this  program  would  be  lost.   An  additional  problem  was  the  reduction 
in  the  annual  salary  maximum  from  $12,000  to  $10,000,  which  would 
have  forced  four  of  the  HRC's  EEA-funded  staff  to  take  a  salary  cut. 

Though  EEA  originally  provided  only  150,000  jobs  nationally  (or  3/100th 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  unemployed  in  the  Nation  in  early 
1974),  it  was,  according  to  Director  Becker,  one  of  the  more  success- 
ful of  all  Federal  job  programs,  providing  real  jobs  at  needed  work 
and  leading  to  permanent  jobs  for  many  people. 
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The  immediate  crisis  for  EEA  workers  was  the  urgent  requirement 
for  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  cover  a  six-week  period  from 
May  14  to  July  1  until  the  renewal  of  the  program,  and  the  jobs 
took  effect  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year.   The  HRC 
took  formal  action  requesting  this  legislative  action  by  the 
Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  400  EEA  employees  in  City  government, 
including  those  on  the  HRC  staff.   It  asked  the  City  to  provide 
the  funding  if  Congress  did  not  act.   An  emergency  interim  City 
appropriation  was  voted,  the  money  to  be  repaid  the  City  by  the 
Federal  government. 

Bilingual  Emergency  Services  and  Pacific  Telephone 

The  HRC  was  involved  during  this  year  on  several  fronts  in  the 
issue  of  adequate  emergency  telephone  services  for  non-English 
speaking  persons  in  the  City  as  provided  by  the  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.   One  approach  was  that  of  a  group  from  the 
Spanish  speaking  community  whose  work  dated  from  1969.   The  HRC 
endorsed  in  principle  a  number  of  requests  made  by  this  group, 
whose  surveys  showed  inadequate  service  for  the  Spanish  speaking 
(30,000  of  whom,  the  survey  showed,  are  unable  to  communicate  in 
English,  especially  in  emergencies).   The  HRC's  position,  however, 
was  that  it  is  a  multi-lingual  problem  in  San  Francisco,  where 
other  major  languages  include  Chinese  (Cantonese),  and  Tagalog 
(the  language  of  Filipinos).   HRC  action  took  the  form  of  requesting 
its  U.S.  Senators'  support  of  Federal  funding  for  interpretation 
and  translation  services,  meanwhile  stressing  the  HRC  position  that 
the  City  not  be  considered  relieved  of  its  obligation  to  provide 
bilingual  services  at  all  points  of  public  contact  and  when  the 
9-1-1  universal  emergency  dialing  program  was  introduced. 

The  9-1-1  System  is  mandated  by  a  State  Assembly  Bill  (515)  which 
was  passed  in  1972  and  required  that  by  September  of  1975  major 
urban  areas  in  the  State  have  this  system  operative.   The  HRC 
during  1974  regularly  attended  meetings  of  the  9-1-1  Ad  Hoc 
Steering  Committee  (though  it  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
officially)  where  plans  for  implementation  of  this  State  law  were 
made  by  a  large  representation  from  City  departments,  including 
especially  the  Police  Department,  where  the  operations  of  call 
receipt  and  dispatch  would  be  handled.   The  HRC's  efforts  in  this 
regard  included  recruiting  and  counseling  efforts  to  refer  bilingual 
applicants  for  training  classes  (which  it  had  urged  be  set  up) 
for  would-be  Police  Department  Communications  Dispatchers. 

In  the  fall  of  1974,  the  HRC  had  moved  to  making  a  series  of  speci- 
fic recommendations  to  Pacific  Telephone,  after  correspondence 
with  its  top  executive  officer,  for  improvement  of  service  to  the 
multi-lingual  needs  of  the  City.   They  included  phone  book  insert 
emergency  directional  pages  in  four  languages;  instruction  cards 
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in  public  phone  booths  in,  for  example,  Spanish-English,  or 
Chinese-English,  in  specific  neighborhoods;  bill  insert  giving 
instructions  in  four  languages;  use  of  foreign-language  news- 
papers to  publicize  emergency  service  instructions;  and,  with 
HRC  assistance,  the  holding  of  neighborhood  meetings  through 
newcomer  service  agencies  and  the  like-all  to  tell  people  how 
to  reach  the  three  major  emergency  numbers:  fire,  police  and 
ambulance. 

On  December  6,  these  recommendations  were  discussed  point-by- 
point  by  HRC  staff  and  commissioners  with  Pacific  Telephone  offi- 
cials.  A  follow-up  meeting  was  scheduled  to  assist  Pacific  Tele- 
phone in  meeting  its  commitment. 

Senior  Citizens'  Services  Program  in  Chinatown/North  Beach 

The  HRC's  podium  was  given  to  representatives  of  the  On  Lok  day 
care  center  component  of  the  Chinatown/North  Beach  Health  Care 
Services  operation  during  its  efforts  to  find  funding  for  contin- 
uation of  a  program  of  medical  aid,  occupational  therapy,  and 
social  activities  for  elderly  people.   This  program  aided  some  100 
senior  citizens  (Chinese,  Filipino,  and  Italian,  largely)  who  were' 
provided  nutritional  needs  and,  while  able  to  maintain  independent 
residences,  close  assistance  for  other  needs. 

The  HRC's  support  for  the  efforts  of  Health  Care  Service  was  coupled 
with  a  discussion  about  the  need  for  more  flexibility  in  State  and 
City  fire,  health,  and  safety  (including  space)  regulations  that 
block  efforts  by  communities  to  obtain  licenses  for  board  and  care 
homes  for  senior  citizens.   The  latter  point  was,  however,  not 
part  of  any  official  endorsement. 

Community  Coalition  for  Education  Project  for  the  Mission 

Seven  community  groups  in  the  City,  including  OBECA/Arriba  Juntos, 
Asians  Inc.,  the  Community  Streetwork  Center  and  the  California 
Indian  Education  Association,  made  up  this  Coalition,  which  sought 
funding  ($266,835  of  which  the  Coalition  was  to  raise  $90,400)  to 
establish  an  Educational  Opportunity  Center  in  San  Francisco.   The 
Center  would  have  provided  post-secondary  education  to  persons 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  that  they  might  extricate  them- 
selves from  social  and  economic  dependency.   The  proposal  included 
a  clearinghouse  on  educational  information,  tutorial  and  counseling 
services,  recruitment  of  students,  etc.   The  consensus  of  the  HRC 
members  at  the  meeting  was  to  support  this  proposal.   As  it  later 
developed, the  grant  (the  Coalition  was  one  of  500  such  groups 
competing  for  this  particular  funding)  was  not  made  to  the  San 
Francisco  group. 
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HR  9895  Federal  Assistance  to  Immigrants  Bill 

A  bill  introduced  by  U.S.  Representative  Patsy  Mink,  and  called  the 
"New  Americans  Education  and  Employment  Assistance  Act"  or  the 
"Gateway  Cities  Immigration  Program"  received  considerable  Committee 
and  HRC  support  during  the  year.   On  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
the  HRC  endorsed  the  measure,  which  would  provide  Federal  aid  for 
social  service  (job  training,  housing,  relocation,  assimilation, 
etc.)  for  immigrants  to  this  country.   A  press  conference  for  Repre- 
sentative Mink  was  sponsored  at  HRC  offices.   Considerable  effort 
was  made  by  the  HRC  to  publicize  the  impact  this  bill  could  have  on 
the  various  ethnic  communities  of  the  City,  and  a  member  of  the  HRC 
staff  represented  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  to  give  supportive 
testimony  at  the  Washington,  D.C.   hearing  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Equal  Opportunities  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
November.   HR  9895  was  one  of  the  many  bills  swallowed  up  in  the 
Judiciary's  concentration  on  the  impeachment  proceedings,  and  it 
was  not  reported  out  but  will  be  re-introduced  in  the  1975  Congress. 

Advance  Planning  for  1980  Census 

The  Social  Programs  Committee  began  work  on  making  plans  for  community 
input  on  advance  planning  for  the  next  United  States  Census  in  1980. 
The  City  Planning  Department  participated  in  an  early  discussion 
which  centered  on  convictions  that  advance  planning  include  a  strong 
ethnic  count  factor,  based  on  the  1970  Census  experience  of  a  serious 
undercount  of  some  ethnic  communities,  with  a  resulting  serious  dis- 
advantage to  them  in  sharing  in  social  programs. 

Adverse  Effect  on  Federal  Budget  Cuts  and  Inflation  on  the  Poor 

A  detailed  Statement  of  Concern,  with  specific  recommendations  for 
components  of  a  Federal  Public  Service  Employment  Program,  was 
adopted  by  the HRC  in  November  of  1974.   This  followed  by  eight 
months  another  HRC  series  of  recommendations  on  unemployment,  and 
reflected  the  much  worse  conditions  ensuing  in  that  time.   The 
Statement  of  Concern  was  on  the  Adverse  Effect  of  Inflation  and 
Federal  Social  Programs  Budget  Cutbacks  on  Minorities  and  the  Poor, 
and  it  cited  statistics  showing  worsening  unemployment  rates,  food 
cost  inflation,  family  cost-of-living  escalation,  etc.   It  pointed 
out  that  "...  as  always,  it  is  among  Blacks  and  the  young  that 
unemployment  rates  are  the  most  disturbing,"  and  expressed  anxiety 
at  some  of  the  statements  by  the  President  and  his  spokesmen  that 
Federal  budget  cutbacks  would  be  in  the  area  of  social  programs. 

But  the  focus  of  the  Statement  was  a  call  for  an  adequate  public 
service  employment  program,  one  that: 

-should  provide  on-going  jobs  at  needed  work  and  not  be 
limited  to  the  principle  of  transitional  jobs. 
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-should  provide  a  continuing  commitment  and  not  face  cities 
with  recurring  questions  as  to  whether  salary  support  would 
continue  "next  month," 

-should  provide  at  least  one  million  jobs. 

-should  not  limit  salaries  to  $7,000  or  $10,000  maximums,  nor 
make  people  in  the  public  service  jobs  subject  to  rigid  selec- 
tion procedures  of  the  various  civil  service  systems. 

The  Statement  went  to  California  lesiglators  in  Washington,  to  other 
human  rights  commissions,  and  to  the  Mayor  as  President  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Establishment  of  a  San  Francisco  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
became  a  political  reality  at  year's  end  and  the  HRC  endorsed  this 
action,  while  authorizing  its  staff  to  work  out  with  proponents  of 
this  City  Ordinance  (which  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
early  in  1975)  language  which  would  prevent  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion (of  work  of  the  HRC)  and  promote  cooperation. 
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Expanded  Use  of  the  Citation  System  for  Nonvictim  Crimes 

After  exhaustive  study  by  the  Police  Liaison  Committee  and  a  full 
discussion  before  the  HRC,  formal  support  was  voted  in  1974  for  the 
expanded  use  of  the  citation  system  in  place  of  formal  arrests  for 
certain  types  of  nonvictim  crimes.   The  HRC  recommended  that  the 
crimes  to  be  included  by  this  procedure  be  limited  to  drunkenness, 
possession  of  marijuana,  gambling,  and  certain  sex  acts  between 
consenting  adults.   The  use  of  a  citation  system  would  require 
that  the  accused  appear  in  court  at  a  later  date  to  be  booked 
and  arraigned.   The  HRC  held  that  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
posal would  partially  reduce  the  number  of  pretrial  prisoners  in 
the  overcrowded  jails,  reduce  court  expenses  and  time  in  processing 
individuals  at  bail  hearings,  and  better  allocate  police  time. 

Recommendation  that  Off-Duty  Police  not  be  Required  to  Carry  Guns 

The  HRC  voted  to  support  Chief  of  Police  Donald  Scott's  recommenda- 
tion that  off-duty  police  officers  be  given  the  option  not  to  carry 
their  guns. 

Regular  Liaison  Discussions  with  Chief 

The  Committee  representatives  throughout  the  year  continued  to  meet 
occasionally  with  the  Chief  of  Police.   HRC  positions  on  the  carrying 
of  arms  by  off-duty  police  officers,  on  the  use  of  citations  for 
non  victim  crimes,  and  for  recommended  changes  in  the  Internal  Affairs 
Bureau  of  the  S.F.P.D.  with  reference  to  complaints  procedures  were 
among  those  discussion  items. 

One  discussion  item  of  particular  community  significance  during  this 
year  was  the  so-called  Zebra  search  procedure  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, whereby,  based  on  an  artist's  drawing,  Black  men  were  subject 
to  questioning  and  search  on  the  streets  in  the  aftermath  of  a  series 
of  random  street  murders.   The  Police  actions  caused  tremendous  re- 
action in  the  Black  community.   The  issue  raised  traditional  HRC 
concerns  within  its  long-range  past  policies,  including  its  concern 
that  whenever  any  public  action  is  taken  that  directly  affects  a 
minority  and  ethnic  community,  that  community  be  involved  as  early 
as  possible  before  the  action  in  the  making  of  that  policy.   In  the 
Zebra  situation,  Director  Becker  was  involved  immediately  on  behalf 
of  the  HRC  in  bringing  its  concerns  to  the  attention  of  top  public 
officials  and  bringing  some  community  leaders  into  the  discussions. 

Transitions  to  Freedom,  a  Job  Development  Program  for  Ex-Offenders 

On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  and  following  a  presentation  by 
the  Director  of  this  job  development  and  crisis  intervention  program 
for  ex-offenders,  the  HRC  voted  to  support  the  efforts  of  Transitions 
to  Freedom  for  continued  funding.   Transitions,  founded  in  1970,  had 
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been  funded  by  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice,  and  donations.  Primary 
activities  are  job  development,  referrals,  maintaining  a  labor 
pool,  and  crisis  intervention. 


em 


Police  Department's  Computer  Information  Syst 

Discussions  continued  during  the  year  on  the  Police  Department's 
CABLE  (Computer  Assisted  Bay  Area  Law  Enforcement)  system.  Its 
primary  objectives  are: 

1.  Immediate  retrieval  of  information  (on  arrests,  for  example,  for 
field  officers) . 

2.  Reduction  .and  organization  of  reports. 

3.  Management  information. 

The  Police  Liaison  Committee's  concerns  were  focused  on  the  problem 
area  of  who  is  able  to  extract  this  information  and  who  is  able  to 
get  it  erased.   The  Committee  was  reassured  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  anyone  not  authorized  (say,  an  employer  about  a  prospective 
employee)  to  obtain  computer  information.   Other  details  discussed 
included  what  happens  to  assure  that  paid-up  warrants  are  swiftly 
credited  so  that  persons  arrested  in  the  field  are  not  held.   In 
this  case  theS.F.P.D.  said  that  every  24  hours  an  erasure  tape  is 
prepared  that  removes  all  paid-up  warrants,  and  that  in  the  interim 
a  symbol  meaning  "paid"  is  put  onto  the  tape  next  to  the  warrant 
record.   Still  other  Committee  concerns  were  about  expunged  and 
sealed  records  (they  are  erased) ,  and  the  necessary  sensitivity  to 
these  and  other  concerns  of  those  in  charge  of  the  S.F.P.D.  CABLE 
system. 

Recommendations  to  Police  Internal  Affairs  Bureau 

Ten  specific  recommendations,  developed  over  a  period  of  several 
months  in  Committee  discussions  with  community  groups  and  the  In- 
ternal Affairs  Bureau  of  the  S.F.P.D.  on  the  subject  of  complaint 
handling  procedures,  were  adopted  by  the  HRC  in  September  of  1974. 

The  ten  Proposed  Recommendations  to  the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau  of 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  were: 

1.  The  report  explaining  the  allegations  of  the  complaint  should 
also  be  given  to  the  complainant  for  review  of  accuracy.  THE 
IAB  AGREED  TO  PROVIDING  THIS  COPY. 

2.  The  complainant  should  be  informed  of  the  name  and  command  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  investigation,  the  interrogating  officers, 
and  all  persons  who  will  be  present  during  the  interrogation.   THE 
IAB  AGREED  TO  DO  THIS. 
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3.  The  complainant  should  have  the  right  to  bring  his  own  recording 
device  and  record  any  and  all  aspects  of  the  interrogation  of 
the  complainant  by  Internal  Affairs.   THE  IAB  AGREED  TO  THIS 
RECOMMENDATION. 

4.  The  complainant  should  have  the  right  to  counsel  or  to  have  ano- 
ther representative  of  his  choice  at  each  and  every  stage  of  the 
investigation  where  the  complainart  is  present.   THE  IAB  AGREED 
TO  MAKE  THIS  PART  OF  PROCEDURE. 

5.  The  complainant  should  have  the  right  to  name  witnesses  who  shall 
be  interviewed.  THE  IAB  WILL  MAKE  THIS  A  PART  OF  EXPLICIT  PROCE- 
DURE BY  OFFICERS. 

6.  Investigations  should  be  completed  in  a  30-day  period  unless  ex- 
tension is  granted  by  the  Chief.   A  time  limit  should  also  be  set 
in  determination  of  the  final  action.   The  complainant  and  offi- 
cer should  be  notified  of  any  delay.   THIS  IS  A  COAL  OF  THE  IAB 
AND  TOWARD  WHICH  IT  IS  WORKING.   IT  NEEDS  MORE  STAFF. 

7.  The  complainant  should  be  notified  of  the  disposition  and  reasons 
for  it  immediately.   THIS  IS  DONE  NOW.   THE  HRC  CONCERN  WAS  THE 
REASONS  WERE  NOT  EXPLAINED  IN  SUFFICIENT  DETAIL. 

8.  All  investigations  of  complaints  against  officers  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau.   SOME  INVESTIGATIONS  ARE 
STILL  DONE  BY  LOCAL  PRECINCTS.   THE  IAB  IS  IN  FAVOR  OF  CONDUCTING 
ALL  COMPLAINTS.   IT  NEEDS  STAFF. 

9.  The  Internal  Affairs  Bureau  should  work  more  closely  with  the 
Community  Relations  Unit  in  disseminating  information  of  the  pub- 
lic about  the  complaint  process,  and  in  publishing  Permanent 
Order  #2  and  other  information  in  Spanish,  Chinese,  Tagalog, 
Korean,  and  other  languages  of  non-English  speakers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.  THE  IAB  AGREED  TO  DO  THIS  AND  COMPILED  THIS  INFORMATION 

IN  SPANISH  AND  CHINESE  AND  IS  SEEKING  FUNDS  TO  EXPAND  THIS  SERVICE. 

10.  The  Internal  Affairs  Bureau  should  publish  and  make  available 
statistics  of  complaints,  dispositions,  and  actions  in  the  form 
of  an  annual  report.   THE  IAB  AGREED  TO  DO  THIS. 

These  were  all  agreed  to  by  the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau.   Other  points 
were  discussed  in  detail  with  the  IAB  and  its  position  and  its  actions, 
with  reasons,  on  each  were  spelled  out  both  to  the  Committee  and  the 
full  HRC. 

Methadone  Confidentiality  Bill  Veto 

A  continuing  dispute  between  the  City's  Department  of  Public  Health 
Methadone  Maintenance  Program  and  the  State  Department  of  Health 
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over  the  confidentiality  of  patient  records  simmered  during  1974. 
The  HRC  endorsed  Senate  Bill  1552  which  would  prevent  the  State 
from  closing  iiethadone  treatment  programs  which  refuse  to  release 
the  names  and  medical  records  of  patients.   The  HRC  has  a  long 
standing  position  of  support  for  the  City's  position  that  viola- 
tion of  the  trust  patients  have  in  treatment  at  the  methadone 
clinics  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  program,  which  has  success- 
fully helped  many  persons  to  substitute  methadone  for  heroin,  greatly 
lessening  involvement  in  crime  and  heroin's  grave  physical  and 
psychological  after-effects.   The  State  had  attempted  to  hold 
up  funding  which  had  been  granted  to  the  City's  outpatient  metha- 
done clinics  program.   Eventually,  after  much  effort:  by  the  City, 
both  publically  and  privately,  the  issue  was  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  continuation  of  City  methadone  clinics  to  protect  the  confi- 
dentiality of'  patient  records. 

Support  of  Bayview  Halfway  House  for  Ex-Offenders 

The  HRC  supports  the  concept  of  a  halfway  house  for  ex-offenders 
in  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  community.   An  interdenominational 
group  of  area  clergy  met  with  the  Baptist  Ministers'  Development 
Corporation  at  the  Double  Rock  Baptist  Church  to  form  plans  to 
seek  funding.   A  location  was  found  that  could  accommodate  twelve 
persons.   The  project  sought  to  provide  rehabilitation  and  job 
preparation  as  well  as  family  counseling  and  other  supportive 
services  for  its  clients  at  the  halfway  house. 

State  Criminal  Record  Destruction  Program 

The  Police  Liaison  Committee  brought  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Information  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  to  the 
HRC's  regular  meeting  for  a  discussion   of  implementation  of  the 
State's  plan  for  destruction  of  certain  criminal  record  information. 
The  Committee  had  been  concerned  over  the  computerization  of  infor- 
mation by  police  departments  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  such  records 
on  the  ability  of  persons  to  get  jobs.   The  S.F.P.D.,  it  was  learned, 
had  parallel  concerns  about  the  maintenance  of  records,  access  to 
them,  and  privacy  of  them.   Under  the  proposed  S.F.P.D.  Criminal 
History  Destruction  Schedule,  the  department  destroyed  all  records 
except: 

-  a  misdemeanor  conviction  record  to  be  kept  for  five  years. 

-  a  felony  nonconviction  record. 

The  program,  the  HRC  was  told,  initially  should  destroy  approximately 
two- thirds  of  the  locally  held  criminal  history  records. 

The  HRC  expressed  its  appreciation  for  the  S.F.P.D. 's  leadership  role 
in  the  State  Criminal  Record  Destruction  Program  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  would  be  a  continuing  evaluation  of  the  specific 
benchmarks  thus  far  developed. 
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Concerns  Over  Procedures  for  Adopting  Proposed  Rules  Manual 

The  HRC  took  a  strong  position  on  urging  that  interested  groups  be 
allowed  to  see  and  discuss  the  contents  of  three  proposed,  revised 
Police  Department  manuals  on  rules,  policies  and  procedures  before 
action  on  them  by  the  Police  Commission.   A  number  of  community 
groups,  including  the  Northern  California  Police  Practices  Project 
and  the  HRC,  had  requested  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  manuals. 
The  HRC  underlined  its  longstanding  concern  for  public  participation 
in  general  in  a  formal  letter  to  Dr.  Washington  E.  Garner,  President 
of  the  Police  Commission.   The  HRC  wrote,  "It  is  imperative  in  our 
democratic  form  of  government  that  interest  groups  be  allowed  to 
appraise  and  adequately  comment  on  issues  of  public  interest. 
Such  a  process  is  important  for  the  credibility  and  community 
relations  of  our  public  agencies." 

The  Police  Commission,  after  receiving  a  City  Attorney's  opinion, 
did  proceed  to  make  the  manuals  available  as  they  were  produced. 


MEDIA     PROGRAM 
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An  anonymous  grant  was  provided  in  June,  1974  for  the  continuation 
of  the  HRC  Media  Program  for  one  year.   These  funds  were  specifi- 
cally designated  for  a  Community  Information  Service  under  the 
direction  of  Ms.  Joan  Barr.   The  thrust  of  the  program  was  to 
inform  the  community,  in  a  factual  manner,  about  the  concerns 
and  programs  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission.   Publication  of  the 
successtul  HRC  Newsletter,   FY I,  (For  Your  Information)  was 
resumed  with  a  mailing  list  of  5,000.   One  issue  dealt  with  the 
affirmative  action  programs  of  the  HRC  and  the  second  issue  was 
devoted  to  housing  laws  and  services.   Approximately  fifty  radio 
and  television  programs  were  scheduled  and  aired  as  a  result  of 
the  media  program.   These  programs  dealt  with  the  myriad  of 
endeavors  of  the HRC  in  the  fields  of  employment,  housing,  educa- 
tion and  youth  and  students  rights. 


NATIVE  AMERICAN 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
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During  1974  the  Council  brought  to  the  HRC  a  number  of  presentations 
on  activities  and  concerns  of  the  Native  American  community  for  its 
endorsement  and  information.   They  included: 

-  A  Statement  of  Support,  adopted  by  the  HRC,  of  a  Resolution 
introduced  by  Supervisors  Dianne  Feinstein  and  Robert  Mendel- 
sohn to  create  a  three-year  study  period  to  determine  what  the 
public  desires  for  utilization  of  Alcatraz  Island,  and  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  its  commercialization.   The  Board  of 
Supervisors  had  asked  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Golden  Gate  Recreation  Area  to  provide  opportunities  for 
public  examination  of  the  island  and  to  hold  public  meetings 
to  discuss  its  future.   The  Board's  State  and  National  Affairs 
Committee  supported  open  space  and  recreational  use  of  Alcatraz. 

-  HRC  endorsement  of  the  position  of  the  Urban  Indian  Community 
in  opposing  the  Federal  plan  for  decentralization  at  this  time 
of  funding  and  administration  of  programs  under  the  Native 
American  Programs  of  HEW  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare).   Tom  Phillips,  of  Federal  Region  IX, 
American  Indian  Council,  and  chairperson  of  the  American 
Indian  Center  in  San  Francisco,  appeared  before  the  HRC  on 
this  issue. 

-  Endorsement  by  the  HRC  of  two  State  Senate  bills  which  would: 
1.  provide  funds  for  Indian  health  services  to  provide  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  to  urban  and  rural  Indian  health 
programs,  and  2.  fund  establishment  of  ten  California  Indian 
education  centers  with  the  public  schools'  instructional  pro- 
gram. 

-  Endorsement  by  the  HRC  of  companion  bills  in  the  Congress  for 
assistance  to  Indian  health  services,  recognizing  urban  Indian 
needs,  and  not  restricting  Federal  health  support  for  Indians 
living  on  reservations  only.   Increasingly  large  numbers  of 
Native  Americans  are  being  relocated  to  urban  areas  such  as 
San  Francisco. 


COMPLAINTS      CASELOAD 
19   7   4 
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The  professional,  and  to  some  extent,  the  clerical  staff  of  the  HRC 
handle  a  consistently  high  number  of  individual  complaints  during 
any  single  calendar  year.   HRC  has  never  had  staff  provided  spe- 
cifically to  deal  with  the  large  numbers  of  persons  who  come  to 
the  agency  for  help  or  advice  or  referral.   Indeed,  careful,  mean- 
inful  referral  is  what  the  staff  has  to  do  for  the  most  part  since 
it  has  no  legal  enforcement  powers  in  many  areas  of  complaint. 
But  the  time  spent  in  hearing  complaints  and  following  them  up  is 
virtually  immeasurable. 

During  1974,  671  cases  were  recorded  by  the  professional  staff. 
The  numbers  of  people  who  are  referred  by  the  clerical  staff 
doing  reception-room  or  telephone  duty  are  not  recorded,  due  to 
the  pressures  on  the  people  in  these  jobs  on  any  given  workday. 

Staff  who  work  in  the  HRC's  major  concern  areas,  employment,  housing 
education  and  community  information,  deal  with  those  cases  that 
fall  more  or  less  naturally  in  those  areas.   The  "other"  category 
is  comprised  of  disturbed  people,  cases  that  defy  categorization, 
or  cases  that  take  time  and  counseling,  but  which  consist  primarily 
of  people  who  want  someone  to  listen. 

In  one  distinct  area,  the  HRC  does  attempt  to  handle  specific  com- 
plaints: when  people  feel  they  have  been  treated  unfairly  or 
discriminated  against  by  the  City  Civil  Service  System.   The  HRC 
has  one  staff  member  who  spends  almost  all  of  his  time  in  this  area: 
informing  people  of  the  protest  procedures  available  under  Civil 
Service,  helping  prepare  for  Civil  Service  Commission  hearings; 
helping  solve  or  resolve  the  problem;  and  making  recommendations 
for  preventing  reoccurrence. 

In  addition,  many  community  organizations  and  agencies  bring  prob- 
lems to  the  staff   of  the  HRC,  for  its  help  over  a  period  of  time 
in  seeking  solutions. 

The  breakdown  by  category  of  the  HRC's  complaints  caseload  is: 

Employment  288 

Housing  140 

Education/Community  Liaison    151 

Other  92 

Total  671 


The  Human  Rights  Commission's  total  budget  of  $281,136.00  for  Fiscal  1974 
(July  1,  1974  to  June  30,  1975)  represented  .04%  of  the  total  City  Budget 
of  $662,979,966  (exclusive  of  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District). 


Section  12A.2  of  the  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code  as  amended  August 
28,  1974  extending  provisions  thereof  to  include  age,  sex,  sexual  orien- 
tation and  physical  disability). 

Declaration  of  Policy.   It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  to  act  to  give  effect  to  the  rights  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  City  and  County  to  equal  economic,  political  and 
educational  opportunity,  to  equal  accommodations  in  all  business  establish- 
ments in  the  City  and  County  and  to  equal  service  and  protection  by  public 
agencies;  that  an  instrumentality  should  be  established  to  give  effect  to 
such  rights,  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  discrimination  because  of  race, 
religion,  color,  ancestry,  age,  sex,  sexual  orientation,  physical  disa- 
bility, or  place  of  birth,  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  and 
County  of  developments  in  human  relations,  to  provide  expert  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  officers,  agencies,  boards,  departments  and  employees 
of  the  City  and  County  in  undertaking  ameliorative  practices  to  keep 
peace  and  good  order  and  to  officially  encourage  private  persons  and 
groups  to  promote  and  provide  equal  opportunity  for  and  good  will  toward 
all  people. 
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